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Assembly Ends 


The General Assembly concluded 
its fourteenth session in a meeting at 
Headquarters which began on De- 
cember 12 and ended in the early 
morning hours of December 13. One 
cause of the overtime meeting was the 
inability of the delegates to agree on a 
candidate for the remaining (Ceylon 
and Ecuador had earlier been elected) 
non-permanent seat on the Security 
Council. The deadlock was broken by 
a compromise announced by Dr. 
Victor Andrés Belatinde of Peru, the 
Assembly President. 

By this compromise, approved by 
the Assembly, Poland was the only 
candidate for the seat and agreed to 
resign at the end of 1960. In 1960, the 
only candidate at the Assembly for the 
1961 term will be Turkey. The seat is 
held for two years. Poland and Turkey 
will serve one year each. 

The Assembly, which dealt with 
seventy-four items (see page 5), 
adopted a number of resolutions on 
disarmament, trusteeship, economic 
and social affairs, technical assistance, 
refugees and financial support of 
United Nations bodies. The Assembly 
approved a gross budget for 1960 of 
$63,149,700. 


Secretary-General’s Trip 


On New Year’s Day, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold will attend 
the proclamation of the independence 
of the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration at Yaoundé and on Janu- 
ary 26 he will be at Tangier for the 
opening of the second session of the 
Economic Commission for Africa. 
These are two stops on a visit to 
several countries and territories in 
Africa Mr. Hammarskjold is making 
during December and January. 

Leaving Stockholm on December 
21, Mr. Hammarskjold will arrive in 
Dakar, Senegal, on December 23. 
Other stops will be made in Liberia, 
Guinea, Ghana, French Togoland, 
Nigeria, British Cameroons, French 
Congo, Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Uru- 
ndi, Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Ital- 
ian Somaliland, Ethiopia, Sudan, the 
United Arab Republic, Tunisia, Mo- 
Tocco, Spain and Portugal. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold expects to return to Head- 
quarters on January 31, 1960. 
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Africa’s New Nations 


During his African journey Mr. Ham- 
marskjold will see something of the 
vast changes now taking place in that 
continent, an evolution reflected in 
several of the General Assembly’s re- 
cent recommendations. (See page 17). 
In addition to the French Cameroons, 
at least three other territories which 
the Secretary-General will visit are 
due to become independent states this 
year. These are Togoland, Italian- 
administered Somaliland and Nigeria. 
A number of others are on the verge 
of self-rule, among them Tanganyika, 
largest of the United Nations trust 
territories, which is expected to attain 
internal self-rule later this year. The 
birth of these new African nations is 
also expected to swell the membership 
of the United Nations in the next few 
years. 

Commenting on his tour, the Sec- 
retary-General on December 11 told 
a meeting of the United Nations Cor- 
respondents Association: “Africa is, 
as you know, the great new continent 
coming to the United Nations. It has 
started already. It will be much more 
so one year from now, not to speak 
of two years from now. It will be a 
most important group with a very 
peculiar set of problems.” 


Assembly's “New Spirit’ 

Replying to a question on the recent 
Assembly at that same meeting with 
correspondents, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that it had been “in a fine sense 
of the word a peaceful Assembly and 
an Assembly characterized in many 
ways by a new spirit, a new sense of 
responsibility, a new will to listen and 
a new will to find common ground.” 
Mr. Hammarskjold singled out as ex- 
amples the resolutions on disarma- 
ment, on outer space and on Palestine 
refugees. He also mentioned as a 
parallel development the further steps 
registered at Geneva in the talks 
among the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the USSR on a 
possible ban on nuclear tests. 


Ministerial Meeting 


In answer to one of the newsmen, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said that he hoped 


the Economic and Social Council 


would hold, in the summer of 1960, 
a meeting of delegates who are Min- 
isters in their own countries. The 
meeting would “make an invaluable 
contribution to the formulation of 
international economic policies ade- 
quate to vital requirements for con- 
certed action,” Mr. Hammarskjold had 
said when the matter came up in the 
Assembly. And on December 15 the 
Council, concluding its resumed twen- 
ty-eighth session, decided to hold a 
short meeting of ministerial delegates 
as part of its regular summer session in 
1960. The Council resolution approved 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s plan in which 
he suggested that the agenda of the 
meeting should include “major issues 
of economic policy” with special refer- 
ence to the promotion of economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the better integration of the 
world economy. 


European Economy 


Large increases in the production of 
the steel, metal-using and chemicals 
industries and lesser but still impor- 
tant increases in textiles and food 
processing mark the rising tide of eco- 
nomic activity in western Europe, the 
Economic Bulletin for Europe reports. 

The principal factors generating the 
increased economic activity have been 
a continuing rise in private consump- 
tion, particularly of durable goods, 
and a large amount of residential and 
other construction, the Bulletin says. 

Steel production began to climb 
early in the year as a result of the 
revival of expansion in the metal-using 
industries. Increasing exports of steel, 
largely as a result of the steel strike in 
the United States, also contributed to 
this recovery, particularly in Belgium. 
Increased competitiveness of western 
European steel exports with those of 
the United States constitute a factor 
of lasting importance, the Bulletin 
declares. 

In other areas of the economy, de- 
pressed conditions in the coal market 
and accumulations at pit-heads re- 
main characteristic features of the 
coal industries in the countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
and in the United Kingdom. Textiles 
began to recover in Finland, Italy and 
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Netherlands and Yugoslav production 
continued to expand at an almost con- 
stant rate. Total grain harvests have 
been considerably larger than those of 
last year and the corresponding decline 
in import requirements may go some 
way toward prolonging the depressed 
state of the shipping freight market, 
according to the Bulletin. 

Only Denmark and Finland have 
experienced a significant increase in 
industrial employment. There has been 
a rise in the numbers employed in 
building and construction in most 
countries and the trend in unemploy- 
ment is downward. The setback to 
economic expansion in 1958 had a 
retarding effect on the upward trend 
of money wages; only now is there 
any definite sign of acceleration in 
wage rates, the Bulletin says. 

Expansion of trade among the in- 
dustrial countries themselves was 
greater than between them and pri- 
mary producers. Hence the relative 
export position of the primary pro- 
ducers in world trade, weakened in 
1957/58, was aggravated rather than 
ameliorated during the initial phase of 
the trade revival. 

In the international liquidity posi- 
tion during the first three quarters, 
the Bulletin finds significant the fur- 
ther deterioration of the United States’ 
balance of payments, a considerable 
deficit in West German international 
accounts and the rehabilitation of the 
French franc. 

There can be little doubt that in 
most western European countries total 
investment incomes and consumption 
will increase in the months ahead, the 
Bulletin says. There are no product 
shortages in existence or in prospect. 
High levels of investment must have 
created scope for considerable in- 
creases in output in relation to the 
admittedly narrowing margin for in- 
creases in employment. The strong 
balance-of-payments position of most 
countries in the area, tariff reductions 
in several countries and continuing 
liberation of imports, from North 
America in particular, are expected to 
allow a rapid absorption of insurgent 
excess demand through increasing im- 
ports, the Bulletin observes. 


European Steel Production 


In the first nine months of 1959, steel 
production in eighteen countries of 
western Europe was 67,400,000 metric 
tons, an increase of 3 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures in ECE’s Quarterly 
Bulletin of Steel Statistics for Europe. 
The third quarter output topped that 
of 1958 by 12 per cent. 

Output in the USSR was listed at 
44,400,000 tons, an _ increase of 
3,600,000 tons over the level of the 
first nine months of last year. Produc- 
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tion of the other countries of eastern 
Europe was listed by ECE at 15,900,- 
000 tons, up 1,400,000 tons over 1958. 


Soviet Gifts 


A model of the first sputnik which 
was launched in the USSR on October 
4, 1957, and which completed 1400 
revolutions around the earth travelling 
60 million kilometres, was one of two 
gifts formally presented to the United 
Nations by the USSR on December 4. 
The other gift is a statue entitled Let 
Us Beat Swords into Ploughshares, by 
the Russian sculptor Evgeniy Vuche- 
tich. The statue, in bronze, will be 
placed in the garden. 

The model of the sputnik, a silver 
sphere with four antennas, hangs from 
the ceiling of the Main Lobby of the 


Assembly Hall “as a counterpart to 
the Foucault pendulum,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said in accepting the gifts, 
“reminding us of the enormous evolu- 
tion in science which has taken place 
in little more than one hundred years.” 
The gifts were presented by Vassily 
V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union. 


Aid to Refugees 


Pledges to United Nations programs 
for refugees totaled something more 
than $34 million at a ceremony at 
Headquarters on December 10. For 
the more than one million refugees to 
whose support UNRWA contributes, an 
allocation was made of $29.7 million. 
The rest goes to the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office. The United States con- 
tribution to UNRWA is $23 million pro- 
vided that is not more than 70 per cent 
of the total. The United States will 
contribute $1.1 million to the High 








Commissioner’s office if that is not 
more than 3314 per cent of the total. 
Further contributions from other 
countries are expected before the end 
of World Refugee Year in June 1960. 

The proceeds from the premiéres 
throughout the world of Babette Goes 
to War, a new film starring Brigitte 
Bardot, a French film actress, will be 
contributed to World Refugee Year. 
Raoul Levy is the producer of the 
film, which will be distributed by Co- 
lumbia Pictures. Expressing his ap- 
preciation to both, Mr. Lindt, the High 
Commissioner, said the proceeds 
would be applied to UNHCR programs. 

Burma, Lebanon and the British 
territories of British Honduras, Gam- 
bia, Hong Kong and St. Lucia, West 
Indies, are the latest to join in World 
Refugee Year, bringing the total par- 
ticipating to sixty-four countries and 
five territories. 


Handicapped Refugees 


A special World Refugee Year scheme 
to assist resettlement of handicapped 
refugees under the mandate of the 
High Commissioner was inaugurated 
on December 10 with the departure 
by air from Rome of forty-nine per- 
sons, who included twenty-four handi- 
capped persons and their families, for 
the United Kingdom. Ultimately, two 
hundred persons, including the handi- 
capped and their families, will begin 
new lives in Great Britain. The gov- 
ernment, which has made visas avail- 
able, staffed a mission which recently 
completed selection for this special 
program in Austria, Germany and 
Italy. In addition, ten aged refugees 
of European origin will be accepted 
from the Far East. 

Most members of the first group 
have spent at least three years in 
refugee camps, unable to migrate un- 
der regular criteria because of their 
own handicaps or those of close rela- 
tives from whom they did not wish 
to separate. Among them are eleven 
persons with tuberculosis, three of 
whom will enter sanatoria immediate- 
ly after landing. The program is being 
carried out by the British Council for 
Aid to Refugees. 

On December 15 twelve more 
handicapped refugees left Austria for 
the United Kingdom under the same 
plan. The group included a number 
of tubercular and post-tubercular cases, 
an amputee and a refugee who is 
partially blind. 

Canada is also accepting tubercular 
refugee families. Accommodations for 
seventy persons in a group which 
left Rome by air on December 14 
have been found by Canadian federal 
immigration officials in cooperation 
with provincial officials and national 
voluntary agencies. The remainder of 
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a total group of 400, in each family 
of which is a tubercular person, are 
leaving Rome on December 23. Sick 
refugees from each group will be sent 
to Mountain Sanatorium in Hamilton 
and to Toronto Hospital at Weston, 
Ontario. Skills of the members of the 
group cover a wide range, including 
mining, bricklaying, jewelry making, 
bookkeeping, mechanics, electrical 
work and making fish rods and nets. 
Jobs for the healthy are being found. 
For the families in which the tubercu- 
lar patient is the breadwinner, main- 
tenance will be provided for a period 
long enough to enable the family to 
become established. 


Canadian Soldier Dies 


Trooper Ronald Hawthorne Allen of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, died on Novem- 
ber 28 of wounds received when a 
two-jeep patrol of the Royal Canadian 
Dragoons, which the United Nations 
Emergency Force has assigned to the 
international frontier near Rafah, was 
fired on. Funeral services were held 
the next day in the Rafah Protestant 
Chapel. Burial took place in the Gaza 
War Cemetery. A protest has been 
lodged with the United Arab Republic 
authorities. 

The rotation of Indian troops serv- 
ing in UNEF was completed on De- 
cember 6. The third contingent of 
Indian soldiers left Port Said by ship 
after one year’s service. The contin- 
gent has been replaced by the Fourth 
Battalion of the Kumaon Regiment. 


Less Expensive Radios 


The advantages of broadcasting should 
be made more easily available to popu- 
lations of countries where at present 
the density of receivers is particularly 
low because of economic, geographic 
or technical reasons. This conclusion 
of the International Radio Conference, 
in session in Geneva in December, was 
followed by a request from the con- 
ference to the International Telecom- 
munication Union, sponsors of the 
conference, to draw up specifications 
for a radio receiver suitable for pro- 
duction in large quantities at the lowest 
possible cost. The specifications, to be 
drawn up by 1ru’s Radio Consultative 
Committee in the shortest possible 
time, will cover receivers for ampli- 
tude-modulated transmissions in the 
low-, medum- or high-frequency bands 
and frequency-modulated transmis- 
sions in the very high-frequency band, 
according to the needs of the countries 
concerned. 

The Conference elected its Acting 
Secretary-General Gerald C. Gross, 
United States, as Secretary-General to 
succeed the late Dr. Marco Aurelio, 
Argentina. Mr. Gross was appointed 
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a Vice-Director in 1TU’s Radio Divi- 
sion in 1945 and became Assistant 
Secretary-General in 1947. 


Radio on Farms 


Use of radio as a means of inform- 
ing Indian farmers about the latest 
methods in farming and rural devel- 
opment has proved to be a success, 
a study recently released by the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization reports. In the 
experiment, carried out in 150 vil- 
lages of Bombay state by All-India 
Radio and UNESCO, specially prepared 
materials helped to attract radio lis- 
teners to receive counsel on problems 
including guarding their health and 
caring for their flocks and to hear vil- 
lage headmen and teachers lead dis- 
cussions. 


Villagers in the area covered, many 
of whom could not read or write, 
gathered regularly to hear the pro- 
grams and followed them with their 
own discussions. The forums were 
particularly effective in arousing com- 
munal spirit in the village. 


Tariffs and Trade 


Governments represented at the fif- 
teenth session of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, which ended in Tokyo 
on November 20, firmly declared their 
intention of dismantling trade restric- 
tions following an improvement in the 
financial situation. The development 
was strongly aided by the guidance 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
The Tokyo session gave new impetus 
to the GATT program for trade expan- 
sion, in particular toward solving the 
trade problems of agricultural and 
food-producing countries as well as of 
the less-developed countries. 


Tunisia became a provisional mem- 
ber of GatT’s Contracting Parties, 
Yugoslavia became an associate mem- 
ber and an arrangement was concluded 
for the association of Poland. Studies 
in the near future will be made of 
treaties of a European free trade as- 
sociation and a free trade area in the 
southern states of Latin America. 


Asian Highway 


Construction of an Asian highway 
stretching from Singapore to Turkey 
within five years was recommended by 
a conference sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East concluded in Karachi on 
December 5. The conference recom- 
mended that ECAFE assist in obtaining 
aid in the form of equipment, com- 
modities, advisory and _ consultant 
services and training facilities. 


Leslie Carver 


Leslie J. Carver, who died in an auto- 
mobile accident in Beirut on Novem- 
ber 18, was one of the most able 





officials of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees. Driving his own car, Mr. Carver 
collided with a military armored car 
on the road to the airport. He was 
killed instantly. Mr. Carver, fifty-three, 
was appointed to the post of Deputy 
Director of UNRWA in 1952 after serv- 
ice to his own country, the United 
Kingdom, in World War II. He was 
a keen, Arabic-speaking student of the 
Middle East. His wife and three chil- 
dren survive. 


Honorary Degree 


The Fairleigh-Dickinson University of 
Rutherford, New Jersey, awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
to Dr. Belatinde, the President of the 
Assembly, on December 15. 


Coffee and Rice 


Increased world trade, at lower prices, 
is reported by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in coffee and rice. 

World retail coffee prices have fallen 
by an average of about 20 per cent. 
The first nine months of 1959 saw a 
substantial increase in coffee produc- 
tion and an 11 per cent rise in world 
coffee trade, FAO reports. Prospects for 
further increase in production and ac- 
cumulation of stocks would have 
brought much greater pressure on 
prices had it not been for export regu- 
lation under the Latin American agree- 
ment negotiated in 1958. 


World rice trade also expanded in 
July, August and September of 1959 
compared with the early part of the 
year, FAO reports, with recovery likely 
to continue as export prices of lower 
grades fall and a strong demand for 
imports continues in Pakistan, India 
and Indonesia. Mainland China has 
continued to export large quantities 
of rice, FAO reports, even though last 
season’s production is officially re- 
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ported to have been one third below 
the original official estimate and the 
1959 crops have been adversely af- 
fected by both drought and floods. 


WHO Doctors Die in Accident 
Two physicians of the World Health 
Organization were killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on December 3 on a 
road near Ibadan, Nigeria. They were 
Dr. Manuel Gauthier and Dr. Jean 
Fraisse, both of France. The phy- 
sicians were responsible for a yaws 
campaign centred on Enugu. 


Directory of Reactors 


Detailed information on seventy-seven 
research, test and experimental reac- 
tors in twenty-two countries is con- 
tained in the second volume of a 
Directory of Reactors, published by 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
in Vienna. All reactors described are 
either currently in operation or under 
construction. The information includes 
physics data and data on the core and 
fuel element, core heat transfer, con- 
trol, reactor vessel, over-all dimen- 
sions, reflector and shielding, contain- 
ment and cost estimates for one 
representative reactor in each of six 
groups and for those reactors having 
little similarity with any other. The 
reactors are located thirty-seven in 
the United States, seven in the United 
Kingdom, five in France, four in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, three 
in Canada, two each in Belgium, Den- 
mark, Italy and Sweden and one each 
in Australia, Austria, Belgian Congo, 
Brazil, Greece, Iran, Israel, the Re- 
public of Korea, Norway, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Spain and Venezuela. A 
third volume covering remaining re- 
search reactors will be issued in 1960. 


Special Fund 


The program recommended by the 
Special Fund’s Managing Director, 
Paul G. Hoffman, calling for thirty- 
one projects totaling $23,710,910 for 
assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of 35 countries and territories, 
was unanimously approved by the 
Fund’s Governing Council at its third 
session which ended on December 10. 
The Review will carry in the February 
issue an article by Johan Kaufmann, 
the Netherlands, who was Acting 
Chairman of the Governing Council, 
and a summary of the latest projects 
approved by the Council. 


Monetary Fund 


The Dominican Republic has entered 
into a standby agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund which 
authorizes drawings up to $11,250,000 
during 1960. 
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Aqaba Port 


Aqaba, Jordan’s port on the Aqaba 
Gulf of the Red Sea, has increased its 
shipping traffic twelve-fold during the 
past seven years by means of new 
installations and facilities developed 
with United Nations technical assist- 
ance. In 1952, 50,000 tons of cargo 
were handled by the port. In 1959, the 
amount has risen to 600,000 tons. One 
result has been the expansion of the 
capacity to ship phosphates, the coun- 
try’s major export. 

As a result of the port development 
program, dating back to 1952, a deep- 
water berth is available for direct un- 
loading from ship to shore for ships 
up to 20,000 tons deadweight capacity. 
A transit shed and open storage facili- 
ties have been added. Other additions 
include a small petroleum terminal, a 
tank farm, a master plan for develop- 
ment of the town, construction of a 
radio station and a reliable meteoro- 
logical service. 


Human Rights Day 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is not only a culmination of 
the creative process of the United 
Nations but it is a determining and de- 
cisive factor in the evolution of hu- 
manity, Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde 
said at the Human Rights Day concert 
held at Headquarters on December 9. 

Jascha Heifetz, world-renowned vio- 
linist, made his first public appearance 
in several years playing Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto. The orchestra was 
the Detroit Symphony. 

The eleventh anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration—Decem- 
ber 10—was noted in a message by 
Mr. Hammarskjold, who called it a 
practical instrument which has served 
to guide and illuminate action at vari- 
ous levels along many lines. “The in- 
fluence of the Declaration is reflected 
in national constitutions drafted since 
1948, in national legislation, in court 
decisions and in international treaties,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said. 











Report on Laos 


Following a four week study of the 
economic and social situation in Laos, 
Sakari Tuomioja, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for 
Europe and Mr. Hammarskjold’s rep- 
resentative in Laos, has recommended 
a program for coordinated action by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

Mr. Tuomioja suggests aid in de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the country; creation of a comprehen- 
sive transport and communications 
network and improvement of com- 
munications between Laos and the out- 
side world; improvement of health 
conditions; development of an educa- 
tional system suited to the needs of 
the country; development of rural 
communities, paying special attention 
to the hill population and their prob- 
lems; and improvement of the entire 
public administration system. 

Besides these long-term programs, a 
series of short-term projects should be 
undertaken to obtain quick results and 
produce a favorable local climate for 
further developmental efforts, Mr. 
Tuomioja recommends. He suggests 
that international technical assistance 
from the United Nations and the 
agencies to Laos could develop through 
advisory services, training facilities, 
surveys, fellowships and the provision 
of essential equipment and supplies. 

After a preliminary study of Mr. 
Tuomioja’s report in the Secretariat, 
Mr. Hammarskjold requested Roberto 
M. Huertematte, Commissioner for 
Technical Assistance, to go to Laos to 
discuss the various technical and or- 
ganizational questions raised with 
Laotian authorities. 


Lead and Zinc 


A review of the current situation in 
lead and zinc, including steps to ob- 
tain internationally comparable data, 
are on the agenda for the first session 
of the International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group opening in Geneva on 
January 27. 


Suez Loan 


To help finance a program of improve- 
ments to the Suez Canal, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has loaned the Suez 
Canal Authority the equivalent of 
$56.5 million. When the program is 
completed in 1961, the canal will be 
widened and deepened to accommo- 
date ships with a draft of 37 feet 
(about 46,000 deadweight tons) com- 
pared to the present maximum of 35 
feet (about 36,000 deadweight tons). 
The Authority will also have the 
modern plant and equipment it will 
need to provide ships using the canal 
with efficient service. 
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The Assembly’s Fourteenth Session 


It Found ‘A Common Ground’ 


for Decisions on Mayor Problems 


_ the seventy-four items dealt with by the four- 

teenth session of the General Assembly Dr. Victor 
Andrés Belatinde, of Peru, the Assembly President, in 
a closing speech to delegates mentioned especially the 
“unanimous resolutions on disarmament, on outer space 
and on matters of greatest importance relating to the 
social and economic order and to the sacred trust of 
trusteeship.” The session ended at Headquarters in the 
early hours of December 13. 

After those items, the subject which aroused the 
keenest interest was economic and technical assistance 
to the less-developed countries, Dr. Belatnde said. “Our 
technical assistance programs are inspired by the idea 
of fostering a sense of vocation, of encouraging effort, 
of—in a word—mobilizing the energies of youth and 
at the same time directing them toward mastery over 
nature and the jealous cultivation of spiritual values. 
The increasing growth of population and the justifiable 
eagerness for a better life make it necessary to arouse 
in the new generations a zest for work and a pioneering 
spirit not for utilitarian ends alone but in their mysteri- 
ous and fecund manifestations as vocation, duty and 
destiny,” Dr. Belatinde said. 

The Assembly President said that at the end of his 
inaugural address he had prayed to God that this As- 
sembly would pass into history as the Assembly of 
Peace. “The general feeling is that it will do so,” he 
said. “May the closing of this Assembly of Peace be 
the best augury for the work to be done by the great 
powers at meetings which they are to hold on vital prob- 
lems and which will be followed anxiously by all hu- 
manity,” Dr. Belatinde said. “May these words be re- 
ceived by the peoples of the world as a brotherly mes- 
Sage at this time of Christmas which God wished to be a 
time of joy and hope for all men and all peoples.” 

The session was described by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, speaking to correspondents, as having 
been “characterized in many ways by a new spirit, a 
new sense of responsibility, a new will to listen and a 
new will to find a common ground.” 
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At the session, which opened on September 15, the 
Assembly set up a United Nations committee for inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space 
and called for a United Nations-sponsored scientific 
conference to discuss all phases of this subject. It ex- 
tended the mandate of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and acted on 
questions related to Tibet, Hungary, Korea and the 
Union of South Africa. A resolution on Algeria failed 
of adoption. 

In the economic field, the Assembly approved resolu- 
tions on financing aid to underdeveloped countries, 
world trade, technical assistance (to be called technical 
cooperation), agrarian reform, industrialization and the 
United Nations Special Fund and the program for pro- 
viding operational and executive personnel on a tem- 
porary basis to underdeveloped countries requesting it. 

The Assembly approved a plan to set up prizes to be 
awarded by the United Nations for cancer research, 
adopted a Declaration on the Rights of the Child, au- 
thorized aid in narcotics control, sought further help 
for refugees, considered questions of low-cost housing, 
juvenile delinquency and capital punishment and called 
for an international conference to draft a convention on 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities. 

In considering trust territories, the Assembly recom- 
mended that, upon the attainment of their independence 
in 1960, Togoland under French administration and 
Somaliland under Italian administration be admitted to 
the United Nations. It also asked administering au- 
thorities to propose timetables and targets for inde- 
pendence for Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. And it 
recommended technical assistance and other aid for 
territories emerging from trust status. Resolutions were 
adopted on the mandated territory of South West Africa 
and a series of measures on non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

In the administrative field, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution on financing the United Nations Emergency 
Force, requested a review of the activities and organiza- 
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tion of the Secretariat, asked for appointment of a panel 
of experts on United Nations information programs and 
accepted a gift of $6 million by the Ford Foundation for 
a new library building at United Nations Headquarters. 

The gross budget approved for 1960 is $63,149,700. 

Distinguished visitors who addressed the Assembly 
during the session were Nikita S$. Khrushchev, Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, President 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos of Mexico and President Sekou 
Touré of Guinea. 

Concluding one of its longest series of votes on a 
single subject (there were fifty-two ballots), the As- 
sembly decided to split the occupancy of the remaining 
non-permanent seat on the Security Council for 1960- 
1962 between Poland and Turkey, each to serve for one 
year. Poland will serve in 1960. As a result of a com- 
promise announced by Dr. Belatnde after consultations 
among delegations had led to an understanding, Poland 
will resign at the end of 1960 and Turkey will be the 
only candidate for the seat for the year 1961. Earlier 
in the session Ceylon and Ecuador were elected to the 
two other non-permanent seats. In the Trusteeship 
Council Bolivia, succeeding Haiti, and India, re-elected, 
were named to three-year terms beginning January 1, 
1960. On the Economic and Social Council, Brazil, 
Denmark and Japan, serving until 1963, will replace 
Finland, Mexico and Pakistan. Poland was re-elected 
until 1963. 

In this and earlier issues, the REVIEW has carried 
articles on the debates and voting on a number of items 
before the Assembly. In the following paragraphs are 
brief comments on other items disposed of at the As- 
sembly’s fourteenth session. 


Outer Space 


United Nations action on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, which had been hampered by the absence of 
three members of the committee which the Assembly 
established in 1958, will be fully implemented by a 
committee of twenty-four members, approved without 
formal vote. The committee will review the areas of 
international cooperation and study feasible and prac- 
tical means for giving effect to programs in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which can be undertaken under 
United Nations auspices. The resolution also decides 
to convene, in 1960 or 1961, an international scientific 
conference sponsored by the United Nations for the 
exchange of experience in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

The Assembly in 1958 set up an ad hoc committee of 
eighteen members to report on programs of peaceful 
uses of outer space which could appropriately be under- 
taken under the auspices of the United Nations to the 
benefit of states irrespective of the state of their eco- 
nomic or scientific development, on related legal prob- 
lems and on future organizational arrangements to facili- 
tate international cooperation within the framework of 
the United Nations. The committee held meetings and 
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issued a report. Czechoslovakia, Poland, the USSR, 
India, and the United Arab Republic did not participate. 
(See the Review, October 1959.) 

The committee established in 1959, which is ex- 
pected to meet early in 1960 with all members partici- 
pating, consists of Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Romania, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. One of the committee’s tasks is 
to work out details for the conference. 


Special Political 


Two items discussed by the Special Political Com- 
mittee were treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa, a subject under discussion by 
the Assembly for several years, and the question of 
equitable geographical representation in the election of 
an Assembly president, new on the agenda in 1959. 

India and Pakistan have repeatedly complained in the 
United Nations that the Union of South Africa has 
forced persons of Indian origin to live in segregated 
areas and has practiced other forms of discrimination 
against them. The Assembly once again appealed to the 
Union of South Africa to enter into negotiations with 
India and Pakistan concerning the treatment of these 
people; and it expressed deep regret that the South 
African Government had not replied to India and 
Pakistan on the question of negotiation. The Union of 
South Africa, maintaining that the question is one of 
domestic jurisdiction with which the United Nations 
has no competence to deal, did not participate in con- 
sideration of the item. 

Speakers favoring a resolution asking the consistent 
application of the principle of equitable geographical 
representation in the election of the president of the 
General Assembly pointed out that since 1945 repre- 
sentatives of all the geographical areas except Eastern 
Europe had held in turn the office of Assembly presi- 
dent, five coming from Western Europe, five from Asian 
and African states and four from Latin America. 

The principle of equitable representation is one of 
the fundamental principles on which the United Na- 
tions is based, it was argued, and a direct expression 
of the principle of the sovereign equality of all member 
states. The sponsors suggested that in the next four 
years Assembly presidents should be elected successively 
from Eastern European states, Asian and African 
states, Western European and other states and Latin 
American states. 

Opponents argued that the office of president of the 
Assembly is unique in both character and status, re- 
quiring the highest personal qualifications and attention 
to personal contribution to the life and work of the 
United Nations. Account should be taken of the need 
for balanced geographical representation, they granted. 
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This view prevailed in a resolution adopted in the 
Committee but rejected by the Assembly, by a vote of 
36 to 40, with 6 abstentions, short of the two-thirds 
majority needed for approval in plenary. 


Social Affairs 


Juvenile delinquency and capital punishment were 
among the items debated in the Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural Committee. A resolution asked the Secre- 
tary-General to give the problem of worldwide juvenile 
delinquency and its related forms of social maladjust- 
ment the urgent attention which its increasing gravity 
deserves when preparing studies for consideration by 
the second United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders to be held in 
London in 1960. 


The wide variety of views on capital punishment were 
expressed in debate and exemplified in the vote when 
the Assembly invited the Economic and Social Council 
to initiate a study of the question, and particularly 
whether it is a deterrent to crime. The vote was 57 to 
none. with 22 abstentions. 


Also in social affairs, a forward-looking document 
adopted by the Assembly is the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, which states in its preamble that 
mankind owes to the child the best it has to give and 
thereafter lists ten principles dealing with living condi- 
tions, medical care, parental care, education, protection 
and relief, employment, brotherhood, all to be applied 
without distinction or discrimination. 


Legal 


The protocol of intercourse among the persons rep- 
resenting their countries in the diplomatic service as 
well as the privileges and immunities of diplomats are 
covered by a variety of rules and regulations drawn up 
by each state individually, sometimes in reciprocal agree- 
ment with another state. The subject of diplomatic in- 
tercourse and immunities is regarded as a fit one for 
a convention setting up uniform rules and the Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling for an international con- 
ference to prepare a convention. The Assembly said 
that the conference, to be based on draft articles pre- 
pared by the International Law Commission and dis- 
cussed by the Assembly in 1958, should be held in 
Vienna not later than the spring of 1961. 


A second international conference on the Law of the 
Sea, to deal with the breadth of the territorial sea and 
the question of fishery rights, questions not decided 
by the conference held in Geneva in 1958, will be 
considered at a second conference to be held in Geneva 
in March 1960. 


After considering the report of the International Law 
Commission, the Assembly decided to ask the Com- 
mission to consider codification of the principles and 
tules relating to the right of asylum as soon as it con- 
siders advisable. Another task requested of the Com- 
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mission is a study of the juridical régime of historic 
waters, including historic bays. 

The Assembly also asked for a preliminary study on 
the utilization of international rivers to determine 
whether the subject is appropriate for codification. The 
Secretary-General is asked to prepare and circulate the 
report, which will contain information provided by 
member states on their laws and legislation in force on 
the matter, summaries of that information, a summary 
of existing bilateral and multilateral treaties, a summary 
of decisions of international tribunals, including arbitral 
awards, and a survey of studies on the subject. 


Under consideration for some time has been the 
possibility of publication of a United Nations juridical 
yearbook which would include documentary material 
of a legal character relating to the United Nations. The 
Assembly decided in favor of its publication and asked 
the Secretary-General to submit to the Assembly in 
1960 a report containing a detailed outline. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Differing views have often emerged in the Assembly’s 
consideration of the application of Article 73 e of the 
Charter, concerning the obligation of member states 
administering non-self-governing territories to transmit 
information on them to the United Nations. In a resolu- 
tion touching on this question, the Assembly decided to 
set up a six-nation committee to study the principles 
which should guide members “in determining whether 
or not an obligation exists to transmit the information 
called for in Article 73 e.” The committee, with equal 
representation from administering and non-administer- 
ing states, was asked to report its findings to the next 
session of the Assembly. In one of a series of other 
recommendations dealing with conditions in dependent 
territories, the Assembly affirmed that “on no ground 
whatsoever can education on a racial basis be justified” 
in the world’s dependent areas. 


Organization 


Two organizational questions which have been dis- 
cussed recently concern possible review of the Charter 
and an increase in membership of the Security and 
Economic and Social Councils and the International 
Court of Justice. A committee on arrangements for a 
conference for the purpose of reviewing the Charter 
reported that the time was not propitious. The Assem- 
bly, over the objections of those who do not want the 
conference to be held, kept the committee in being and 
asked it to report to the Assembly not later than 1962. 

The Assembly put over until the 1960 session the 
membership matter. If progress is not made then, the 
Assembly will set up a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of arriving at an agreement which will facilitate 
the amendment of the Charter to achieve the increase 
in membership of the Security and the Economic and 
Social Councils. The question of amending the Statute 
of the Court was not pursued in debate. 





















A fishing expert, Luitje K. Boerema, and a biologist, Juan L. 
Obarrie, of FAO, carry out research in shrimp fishing for Panama. 
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...to Help Speto 


er concern at the slow rate of economic and social 

advance in many developing countries was expressed 
by delegates at the meetings of the Economic and 
Financial Committee devoted to the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. The widespread 
desire to bring international assistance to bear on the 
problem was brought out in the broad range of the 
twelve resolutions adopted by the Committee and ap- 
proved by the Assembly. Included are financing, com- 
modity markets, world trade, possible establishment of 
an industrial commission, exchange of technical in- 
formation, special problems of the petroleum industry 
in underdeveloped countries, agarian reform and a 
common market for Latin America. 

The economic recovery which began last autumn has 
continued in the industrial countries generally; in 
underdeveloped countries the situation, dominated by 
price movements in raw materials, has, as usual, de- 
veloped unevenly, Philip de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, said in a general 
economic review for the Committee. 

As for the underdeveloped countries specifically, 
harvests have on the whole been more abundant than 
in 1958 but the end of the period of recession by no 
means provided the occasion for a general or uniform 


The Assembly has recommended a study of development of the oil strengthening of commodity prices, Mr. de Seynes re- 
industry in producing countries. Iraq has a refinery at Daura. ported. Despite a marked improvement in the average 
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The expanded technical cooperation program has furnished 
specialists and advisers for the Gudu Barrage in Pakistan, 
which will irrigate 2,500,000 acres of land for food crops. 
Barrage is on the Indus River 200 miles north of Karachi. 
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prices of non-ferrous metals, rubber, oils and fats, the 
general price index for primary products in inter- 
national trade, during the first half of 1959, was four 
per cent lower than in the corresponding period of 
1958. 

Although there has been a recent hardening on the 
wool, long-staple cotton, wood and linseed oil markets, 
prices on the coffee, sugar and short-staple cotton mar- 
kets are still depressed, indicating that considerable 
adjustments in production capacity will still be required. 
The weakness in the fuel markets—a new phenomenon 
in the postwar world—is no doubt temporary, but 
changes in the relative positions of the various sources 
of energy must be expected as a result of the rapid 
development of production techniques, Mr. de Seynes 
observed. 








In the aggregate the balance of trade of the less- 


developed countries registered a smaller deficit in the . he 
first half of 1959 than in the corresponding period of The trained technicians needed for development of underdeveloped 
iE Ble de Secees eid “Tbk wen eee Os countries are in short supply because former education programs 

= Bey were curtailed. With advice from UNESCO, Libya has installed 
of a further decline in imports, though some notable an intensive educational program beginning with kindergartens. 
improvements in exports in the second quarter raised 


export earnings above the corresponding 1958 level. / 
Notwithstanding the trade deficit, reserves of gold and | 
foreign exchange were somewhat greater in mid-1959 
than a year earlier and this reflects the continuing flow 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Assembly’s 


Resolutions 


on Atomic Tests 


Urge States to Refrain 
from Both Nuclear 


and Thermonuclear Experiments 


Sin General Assembly has adopted two resolutions 

on the Indian-sponsored item, “Suspension of nu- 
clear and thermonuclear tests.” Both resolutions wel- 
come the progress achieved in the Geneva negotiations 
on the cessation of tests; express the hope that the 
negotiations will soon be successfully concluded; and 
appeal to the states negotiating in Geneva to continue 
their voluntary suspension of tests. The second of the 
resolutions adds to this an appeal to “other states” to 
desist from such tests. 

The first resolution was submitted to the Assembly 
on November 21 by Austria, Japan and Sweden, and 
adopted by 78 votes to none, with 2 abstentions 
(Afghanistan and France). It expressed “appreciation 
to the states concerned for their efforts to reach an 
agreement relating to the prohibition of nuclear weapons 
tests and including an appropriate international control 
system”; expressed the hope “that these states will 
intensify their efforts to reach such an agreement at an 
early date”; urged the states concerned in the Geneva 
negotiations “to continue their present voluntary dis- 
continuance of the testing of nuclear weapons”; and 
requested those states “to report to the General Assem- 
bly the results of their negotiations.” 

The second resolution, also submitted on November 
21, was sponsored by India and twenty-three other 
nations (all, except Cuba and Yugoslavia, from the 
continents of Asia and Africa) and adopted by 60 votes 
to one (France), with 20 abstentions. This resolution, 
after declaring that “an agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests with effective inter- 
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national control is urgent,” expressed appreciation of 
the “patient and sincere” efforts to reach agreement at 
Geneva; expressed hope that agreement would be 
reached soon; appealed “to the states concerned in the 
Geneva discussions to continue their present voluntary 
suspension of tests and to other states to desist from 
such tests”; and requested the states concerned to report 
to the Disarmament Commission and the General 
Assembly the results of their negotiations. 

The twenty abstentions on this resolution were: 
Belgium, Brazil, China, the Dominican Republic, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Peru, Portugal, Spain, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

(Full texts of the resolutions are on page 64.) 

In the Assembly, the report of the debate in the 
Political and Security Committee was introduced by 
Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, of Libya, the Rapporteur, who 
said that it was clearly the feeling of the Committee 
that the two draft resolutions before it were not in- 
compatible and actually complemented each other. The 
difference between them was that the twenty-four- 
power proposal dealt with the problem in a more gen- 
eral manner. 

The debate in Committee was opened on November 
18 by the sponsor of the item, the representative of 
India, C. S. Jha, who, in formally introducing the 
twenty-four-nation resolution, said that his Government 
believed that the suspension of tests would be “an es- 
sential first step in disarmament and the prohibition of 
weapons of mass destruction and the outlawry of war.” 

Mr. Jha recalled that his country had sponsored 
several proposals on the ending of tests before the 
United Nations and he said that neither his country 
nor the General Assembly as a whole needed to be 
despondent at the lack of results so far, as the discus- 
sions had stimulated world public opinion and had had 
their effect on the nuclear powers. 

The representative of India considered that there had 
been significant advances in the last two years and cited 
the scientific and political conferences at Geneva as 
grounds for optimism. The scientific conference had 
concluded that it was technically feasible to establish a 
workable and effective control system to detect viola- 
tions of an agreement on the worldwide suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests, while the political conference, 
“as a result of patient and protracted and . . . sincere 
and skillful negotiations,” had reached a large measure 
of agreement. 


“Milestones of Progress” 


Mr. Jha said that some outstanding issues, such as the 
staffing of control posts, the question of on-site inspec- 
tions and the method of taking decisions in the control 
commission, remained, but he felt that “milestones of 
progress” had been achieved and that the United Na- 
tions was entitled to take some credit for that attain- 
ment. 
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Mr. Jha expressed gratification that it was generally 
held that cessation of tests need not necessarily await 
comprehensive agreement in all fields of disarmament, 
and he suggested that without a cessation of tests there 
could be no advance toward the universally desired 
goal of general disarmament. Agreement on cessation 
or suspension of tests would be “the first major break- 
through in disarmament,” Mr. Jha concluded. 


If agreement was not reached, Mr. Jha asserted, 
there was the danger of wider dissemination of the 
weapons and there would be the continued effects of 
radioactivity and nuclear fallout. On this latter point 
the Indian representative said that the danger and effects 
were not fully known, but, he said, no responsible body 
of opinion claimed that increased radiation from man- 
made explosions posed no threat to humanity. 


“The danger is there,” Mr. Jha said, “and cannot be 
ignored, and, irrespective of how many people might be 
affected, world opinion and indeed the General Assem- 
bly cannot for a moment approve the continuance of 
the nuclear and thermonuclear tests. No nation has the 
right to cause genetic or other damage to the human 
species, irrespective of whether they are its own na- 
tionals or not.” 


(Mr. Jha and other delegates quoted from several 
reports on the effects of radiation. A report of the 
debate on the United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation is on page 36.) 


After the speech by the Indian representative Dr. 
Heinrich Haymerle, of Austria, Rickard Sandler, of 
Sweden, and Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, spoke on 
the resolution submitted jointly by their countries. The 
three representatives expressed satisfaction with the 
Geneva talks and voiced optimism for a successful 
outcome to the talks. 


Mr. Sandler noted that the three-power resolution 
carefully avoided dealing with the related items of the 
proposed French nuclear test in the Sahara and the 
prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear weap- 
ons and should be regarded as a concluding expression 
of the common desire for ar end to nuclear tests. Its 
main purpose was to achieve the widest possible support 
for a serious appeal to the negotiating powers at Geneva 
to reach agreement as rapidly as possible. As the 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs had said in the 
plenary debate, the first step was for the three nuclear 
powers to reach agreement to ban all nuclear tests; the 
next step was to have those states which had thus far 
not produced any nuclear weapons adhere to the agree- 
ment. Pending the conclusion of that agreement, both 
categories of states should observe the temporary ban 
at present in force. 


Although Sweden was convinced that France would 
take all possible precautions to reduce the dangers in- 
herent in the proposed Sahara test, it regretted its nega- 
tive reaction to the appeal of the African and Asian 
states and would welcome a change in the French 
attitude. His country had expressed its sympathy with 
the Irish draft resolution on the prevention of the wider 
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dissemination of nuclear weapons and was well aware 
of the dangers inherent in the creation of new nuclear 
powers. 

Mr. Sandler went on to say that the biological signifi- 
cance of low levels of radioactivity was still largely 
unknown and it could not yet be decided whether a 
threshold level of radiation exposure existed below 
which effects such as cancer and leukemia did not 
result. 

In view of the uncertainties which persisted regard- 
ing the effects of atomic radiation, Sweden maintained 
its position in appealing for a moratorium on testing— 
namely, that when more was known about those effects, 
it would be too late to undo the harm which might 
possibly already have been done. 

Dr. Matsudaira noted that his delegation was co- 
sponsoring both resolutions “worded more or less in 
the same language and with the same objective.” He 
hoped that these resolutions would meet the Commit- 
tee’s approval. 


Elimination of Production 


The French delegate, Jules Moch, was later to com- 
ment on the dangers of radiation and some of the 
points raised by the Swedish delegate. Mr. Moch said 
he had no intention of speaking in defence of unlimited 
nuclear tests but only on the subject of truth. He re- 
called that for years he had advanced the thesis that the 
cessation of tests was not disarmament, and what was 
necessary was not the ending of tests but the elimination 
of nuclear weapons production. 

Mr. Moch said that the scientific data quoted by the 
representative of Sweden was correct, but, without 
involving the Swedish representative, he wished to use 
the arguments of the Swedish delegation to put mem- 
bers of the Committee on guard against misinterpreta- 
tions of scientific facts. He cited three examples: 

(1) Some people, Mr. Moch said, confused the word 
“unknown” with the word “dangerous.” But when the 
Joint Committee of the United States Congress stated 
that the biological significance of low levels of radio- 
activity was still largely unknown and that no solution 
had been reached on whether a threshold level of radia- 
tion exposure existed below which effects such as can- 
cer and leukemia did not result, that only meant that, 
if there was no threshold, any dose of radiation could 
have ill effects, whereas, if there was a threshold, un- 
fortunate consequences would be noted only if the dose 
exceeded that threshold level. It should be recalled that 
the international authors, like the French experts, had 
precisely chosen, systematically, the most pessimistic 
working hypotheses. Therefore the facts could belie 
those hypotheses only by reducing, not by increasing, 
the effects attributed to small doses of radiation. The 
Joint Committee had itself acknowledged in its report 
that all the conclusions given were based on the effects 
obtained for high levels of radiation. In addition, it 
mentioned recent discoveries which seemed to prove 
that a dose slowly applied—which was the case that 
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concerned the Committee—had a much weaker effect 
than the same dose applied instantaneously, such as the 
one used to calculate the maximum effects announced. 
According to the Joint Committee, those new dis- 
coveries would suggest that the estimates made hitherto 
of the genetic effects of radiation might have been 
overestimated by a factor of at least four, and that that 
no doubt applied to the other effects as well. 

(2) Continuing, Mr. Moch said, as to large particles, 
the experts had acknowledged that there was no new 
type of risk, or any increased risk, involved. It should 
be recalled, in considering the collision between a large 
radioactive dust particle and a cell, that there were many 
hundreds of millions of cells in every organism among 
the more highly developed species, and that very many 
of them died naturally every minute. 

(3) As the final and, Mr. Moch considered, prob- 
ably the most important point, he considered the pos- 
sible results of nuclear testing continued at the rate of 
tens of millions of tons of TNT annually. He said the 
representative of Sweden had shown that the current 
situation was far from being dangerous since, if explo- 
sions were continued indefinitely at an excessive pace 
and with excessive power, the permissible dose, which 
was in inself one hundred times less than the dangerous 
dose, would still not be reached. At the end of many 
years, the dose of strontium would, under those condi- 
tions, reach 48 units, whereas the permissible dose was 
67 units. Although firmly convinced that it was un- 
thinkable to continue nuclear tests at the 1958 rate, he 
wished to recall the essential and reassuring fact that, 
even if that excessive pace was indefinitely prolonged, 
the danger limit—according to the most pessimistic of 
all hypotheses—would be far from being reached. By 
that statement, he wished to constitute himself the 
defender, not of multiple nuclear explosions, by any 
means, but only of truth in the face of exaggerations 
and misinterpretations. 

Mr. Moch concluded by stating that France would 
abstain on the three-power resolution “for the simple 
reason that it is not directed against us.” France would 
vote against the twenty-four-power resolution because 
it unjustifiably “dramatized” the situation and, more- 
over, “although it does not name us, contains an appeal 
to us.” 

Mr. Sandler later took the floor and made brief 
reference to the statement of Mr. Moch. Mr. Sandler 
agreed with the French representative about the “un- 
certainty” regarding many aspects of the problem, but, 
he said, he drew different conclusions from that. He 
said it was the very uncertainty which led him to repeat 
his original question: “How can we be sure of neutraliz- 
ing the ill that we may be causing today?” 

The Soviet representative, Vassily V. Kuznetsov, in 
the course of his speech said that the protracted Geneva 
negotiations on the cessation of tests had made definite 
progress. He thought that all preconditions for full 
agreement were at hand, and he said that the United 
Nations must “say its weighty word” in favor of a 
speedy international agreement on the permanent cessa- 
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tion of tests. He said that the General Assembly was 
duty-bound to raise its voice and call upon the powers 
participating at Geneva to mobilize their efforts to 
reach an agreement in the shortest possible time. 

Mr. Kuznetsov thought that no effort should be 
spared to do everything possible to promote the solu- 
tion of the most urgent specific problems of disarma- 
ment which would, in themselves, create more favorable 
conditions toward an agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament. The cessation of nuclear testing, he 
considered, would put to an end the development of 
nuclear weapons, and this problem was among the most 
urgent of the specific problems. 

He recalled that the Soviet Union had, in 1955, been 
the first of the nuclear powers to propose banning tests 
and had in 1958 and 1959 adopted decisions to refrain 
from further testing—decisions, he said, from which 
the Soviet Union would only consider itself freed if the 
Western powers resumed tests. Mr. Kuznetsov con- 
sidered that if the other states joined the Soviet Union 
in this decision, then the problem of the cessation of 
nuclear tests would be permanently solved. 

Mr. Kuznetsov mentioned the problems which re- 
mained to be solved at the Geneva conference. The 
most important of these, he considered, was the ques- 
tion of control posts. On that question the proportion 
of staff drawn from the host country and from foreign 
nationals and the number of posts were the most im- 
portant considerations. 

The Soviet representative dwelt in some detail on the 
problem of the number of inspection teams to be sent 
to the territories of states party to the agreement to 
investigate events suspected of being underground nu- 
clear explosions. He said that the 1958 Conference of 
Experts had concluded that ninety per cent of earth- 
quakes could be distinguished from explosions with a 
high degree of reliability. The remaining cases would 
require the analysis of additional seismographs, and in 
cases which remained unidentified, inspections of the 
region would be necessary. 

The experts had come to the conclusion that with 
application of specified methods, no violator, whatever 
the precautionary measures adopted, could be guaran- 
teed against exposure, he noted. 

These recommendations had been approved by the 
Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union and, by common consent, had 
been taken as a basis for the control system. There had 
seemed to be no obstacles to reaching agreement and 
signing an appropriate document, he said. 

However, in January 1959, the United States had 
declared its intention of reviewing the recommendations 
regarding the control over underground explosions 
which had been made by the experts in 1958 and 
approved by the three governments. Reference had been 
made to “new seismic data,” he recalled. “Such an 
explanation,” said Mr. Kuznetsov, “cannot but give rise 
to perplexity.” In these times of rapidly-developing 
science and technology new data appeared constantly, 
and, if each new scientific or technical development in 
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At the Geneva conference on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests: (left to right) 
a correspondent; James J. Wadsworth, of the United States; Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
Soviet Union; and David Ormsby-Gore and Sir Michael Wright, of the United Kingdom. 


this field was used to delay agreement on the cessation 
of nuclear weapons tests, there would be no end to 
revisions and negotiations, he said. 

But meanwhile, Mr. Kuznetsov continued, there was 
a simple and reliable method of solving the question of 
inspections. The Soviet Union had proposed, on the 
basis of considerations outlined by British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan during his stay in Moscow, 
that there be a fixed number of inspections carried out 
each year if there were events which could be suspected 
of being nuclear explosions. This proposal was a prac- 
tical one and offered a good basis for agreement, in his 
view, and, he said, the number of inspections could be 
reviewed periodically. 

Mr. Kuznetsov stressed that the Soviet Union was 
not opposed to the consideration of new seismic data 
obtained in the United States. Throughout the whole 
course of the negotiations, he said, the Soviet delegation 
had been exploring avenues for bringing the positions 
of the sides closer together. Guided by the desire to 
remove the remaining differences on this point, the 
Soviet Union had proposed the creation of a technical 
working group to consider the data, and he hoped that 
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in the near future the Geneva conference would agree 
on the objectives, program and time limits of the work 
of this technical group. 

He expressed hope that “our partners will, on their 
part, also display willingness to seek mutually acceptable 
solutions to the questions which require agreement.” 

Under the right of reply, the representative of the 
United States, Henry Cabot Lodge, expressed surprise 
at the Soviet Union representative’s statement that 
United States’ insistence on further study of scientific 
data relating to the detection of underground tests 
would mean indefinite postponement of an agreement 
on tests cessation. 

Mr. Lodge said that was far from being the case, as 
the United States was anxious to complete such an 
agreement as soon as the Soviet Union could agree to 
an effective international system of control. The United 
States welcomed Soviet agreement on the detection of 
underground tests, and, Mr. Lodge said, he could “only 
speculate on the motives” which led the Soviet repre- 
sentative to reject the idea that the number of inspec- 
tions should be related to the number of unidentified 
events. 
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The representative of the United States later took the 
floor to make his main address on the two resolutions 
before the Committee. Mr. Lodge repeated that the 
United States was anxious to achieve agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests as soon as the Soviet 
Union agreed to an effective international control sys- 
tem. 

He said that the appeal of the three-power resolution 
was addressed to his country as one of the participants 
of the Geneva negotiations, and his country would vote 
in favor of that resolution, and he went on to explain 
that his country had voluntarily refrained from nuclear 
weapons tests since October 1958 and had announced 
intention to continue the suspension at least until the 
end of 1959. 

The reason for this, he said, was to provide the best 
possible circumstances for the success of the Geneva 
negotiations. It was impossible to know what stage these 
negotiations would be in at the end of the year, he 
continued, but “the United States voluntary moratorium 
may be continued depending upon circumstances which 
have yet to develop.” 

“On the other hand—and let me be perfectly frank 
about this,” Mr. Lodge explained, “the objective which 
we are striving to achieve is the ending of nuclear 
weapons test explosions under an agreement providing 
for effective international control. . . . We do not think 
that an indefinite continuation of a voluntary uncon- 
trolled suspension of tests will contribute toward this 
objective. In such circumstances our further efforts to 
reach agreement on a test suspension with proper safe- 
guards would probably be fruitless.” 

Mr. Lodge asserted that test suspension not subject 
to verification was incompatible with the requirements 


of national security and, he pointed out, nuclear tests 
conducted underground left no tell-tale fallout. 

Mr. Lodge concluded by saying that in voting for 
the three-power resolution, the United States did not 
have as its objective just the ending of nuclear weapons 
tests; it was opposed to any permanent cessation with- 
out international safeguards. He said the United States 
could not vote for the twenty-four-power resolution be- 
cause “it includes certain language with which we are 
not in accord.” The same considerations he had men- 
tioned in regard to the three-power resolution governed 
the United States’ attitude toward the second resolution. 

The representative of the United Kingdom, David 
Ormsby-Gore, began his address by taking issue with 
the Soviet Union representative’s version of the negotia- 
tions on the staffing of control posts at the Geneva con- 
ference. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore quoted Mr. Kuznetsov as having 
said before the Committee: “The Soviet Union upholds 
the principle that the personnel of the control posts 
would be recruited both from the citizens of the host 
country and from foreigners. There is hardly any need 
to prove that such an approach is the most expedient 
and practical in all respects.” Mr. Ormsby-Gore quoted 
Mr. Kuznetsov as continuing: “The representatives of 
the Western powers had long adhered to the opinion 
that all operational and technical personnel at the posts 
should be recruited only from foreigners. Some time 
ago they agreed to the principle proposed by the Soviet 
Union.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore said the United Kingdom version 
of the negotiations was that when negotiations began 
the position had been that there should be about thirty 
technicians in each control post, and the Soviet Union’s 


The Chairman of the First Committee, Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, with the Vice-Chairman, Dr. 
Carlos Maria Velasquez, of Uruguay (left) and the Rapporteur, Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, of Libya (right). 
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first proposal was that one or two of these technicians 
should be foreigners in a control post on Soviet terri- 
tory. 

The United Kingdom representative said that his 
country and the United States had taken the view that 
this would provide inadequate assurance to other parties 
to the treaty and had originally proposed that half the 
technicians should be personnel from the other two nu- 
clear powers and the other half should be other foreign 
personnel representing all other countries in the world 
having an interest in seeing that any obligation to stop 
tests was carried out. 

He said that later the Soviet Union had increased the 
number of foreigners they would allow in a control post 
in the Soviet Union, but the Western powers maintained 
the position that the element in the world community, 
quite apart from the nuclear powers, having an interest 
in the test agreement could not be excluded from staff- 
ing proposals. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore said: “Our staffing proposals— 
which we stand by—are that one third of the personnel 
in the control post should be nationals of the Soviet 
Union, one third should come from the Western nuclear 
powers, and one third should represent the whole of the 
rest of the world community.” 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore then outlined the United Kingdom 
position on the nuclear test conference, saying that 
agreement there seemed to be the most hopeful starting 
point for an attack on the whole problem of disarma- 
ment. He believed that there was genuine prospect of 
success at the negotiations and said that his Govern- 
ment would continue to refrain from tests as long as 
useful discussions continue at Geneva. 


Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that the question of French 
nuclear testing had, by general wish, been discussed as 
a separate item, as had the further dissemination of 
nuclear weapons. He understood that the three powers 
sponsoring the first resolution wanted to get the widest 
possible support for an appeal to the three parties ac- 
tually negotiating at Geneva to intensify their efforts. 

The United Kingdom thought the three-power resolu- 
tion was the most likely to achieve that objective and 
it would therefore vote for it. 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, of Afghanistan, said that he 
was not convinced that the three-power resolution was 
satisfactory in merely calling on the three nuclear 
powers to continue voluntary suspension of tests while 
not appealing to other states to refrain from testing. 
The representative of Afghanistan, a co-sponsor of the 
twenty-four-power resolution, later explained why his 
country had been one of the two abstaining on the 
three-power resolution. He said that although the three- 
power resolution did not go far enough in its appeal, he 
had merely abstained because the Austrian representa- 
tive had urged that the two resolutions were comple- 
mentary. 

The complementary nature of the two resolutions was 
accepted by the majority of the speakers in the Com- 
mittee debate. 
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Dissemination 
of 


Atomic Weapons 


Disarmament Committee 
Asked to Consider 
Limiting “The Nuclear Club’ 


bn General Assembly has asked the ten-nation 
disarmament committee to consider appropriate 
means whereby the danger, “now existing,” of an in- 
crease in the number of states possessing nuclear 
weapons can be averted. In order to prevent the wider 
dissemination of nuclear weapons the Assembly has 
suggested that the committee “examine the feasibility 
of arriving at an international agreement, subject to 
inspection and control, whereby the powers producing 
nuclear weapons would refrain from handing over the 
control of such weapons to any nation not possessing 
them and whereby the powers not possessing such 
weapons would refrain from manufacturing them.” 

In advocating the resolution sponsored by his coun- 
try, the Foreign Minister of Ireland, Frank Aiken, said 
that the resolution did not conflict with the object of 
general disarmament, already referred to the ten-nation 
committee, and that the nuclear powers mentioned in 
his country’s draft resolution would be “all powers 
producing nuclear weapons at the time when the sug- 
gested agreements are ready for signature, whatever the 
number may be at that date.” 

The resolution was recommended by the Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Committee by 66 votes to 
none, with 13 abstentions, on November 16 and adopted 
by the Assembly itself by 70 votes to none, with 12 
abstentions, on November 20. 

The twelve countries abstaining were Albania, Bul- 
garia, the Byelorussian SSR, China, Czechoslovakia, 
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France, Hungary, Peru, Poland, Romania, the Ukrain- 
ian SSR and the USSR. (The ten-nation committee is 
a body outside the United Nations to which disarma- 
ment plans of both the United Kingdom and the USSR, 
submitted to the United Nations, have already been re- 
ferred under the Soviet Union-sponsored item, “Gen- 
eral and complete disarmament.” It is expected to meet 
in Geneva early in 1960 and is composed on the prin- 
ciple of parity of representation of members of the 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries: namely, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Poland, 
Romania, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the USSR. Text of the resolution on the further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons will be found on 
page 64.) 


“The Nuclear Club” 


The resolution was recommended in committee at the 
end of a three-meeting debate during which a number 
of representatives emphasized the dangers involved in 
the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons and ex- 
pressed fear that a growing number of countries might 
join “the nuclear club” soon. Although there was near 
unanimous consent that the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons would be dangerous, some delegations 
abstained on the grounds that the resolution was “in- 
adequate.” 

In introducing his resolution, Mr. Aiken said: “I 
greatly fear that we are now on the edge of a slippery 
slope; that before long, if we do not check this dis- 
astrous progress, the momentum acquired will be such 
that it will be beyond any human power to halt an 
increasingly rapid descent toward destruction.” Mr. 
Aiken, quoting from an American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences’ survey, said “more than a score of coun- 
tries now appear, in varying degrees, to be capable of 
entering the nuclear race.” 

In the discussion that followed several representatives 
pointed out that the problem of wider dissemination 
was an aspect of the general disarmament question and 
could not be dissociated from that question. A number 
of representatives, however, while accepting this point, 
said that they would vote for the resolution because 
any step in the direction of genuine disarmament should 
be welcomed and encouraged. 


“Inadequate” Approach 


A different stand was taken by the Soviet Union. 
The First Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
V. V. Kuznetsov, in announcing intention to abstain, 
said that the resolution would “breed delusions” that 
measures of real disarmament were being undertaken, 
while in reality such problems as the complete prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons and the elimination of military 
bases on foreign soil were not being touched. Mr. 
Kuznetsov declared such an approach was “utterly 
inadequate.” 

In reply to these criticisms Mr. Aiken said that a 
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number of other proposals presented did not deal with 
the whole disarmament problem and he cited as an 
example Poland’s Rapacki Plan for the establishment 
of an atom-free zone in Central Europe. At the end of 
the debate Mr. Aiken said the Irish proposal was not 
“a cure-all”; dealt with “a very limited problem, but 

. a key problem;” and the purpose was not to tie 
down the ten-nation committee but to ensure that pro- 
posals on wider dissemination of nuclear weapons were 
included, along with other suggestions, in the delibera- 
tions. 

In explaining France’s abstention, Jules Moch said 
he did not feel that his country was “aimed at” by the 
resolution. He said France was not opposed to having 
the ten-nation committee study the Irish proposals inter 
alia, but the proposals did not constitute disarmament 
measures and his country was not in favor of the 
“crystallization of a nuclear monopoly” if the powers 
concerned remained free to carry on the armaments 
race. Mr. Moch was of the opinion that the transfer 
and possession of fissionable materials and nuclear 
weapons was difficult, if not impossible, to control. 

On this point, Mr. Aiken had said that even if an 
inspection system could not be 100 per cent effective, 
it would be an improvement on a situation “in which 
there is a complete absence of inspection and control 
over the production and transfer of nuclear weapons.” 

When Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, of Libya, Rapporteur 
of the First Committee, presented the Committee’s re- 
port to the Assembly, he pointed out that agreement had 
been quickly reached in Committee that there was a 
clear danger that the number of nuclear powers was 
increasing and that a further increase would make the 
international situation and the achievement of a general 
disarmament agreement more difficult. 

After recognizing this danger, the recommended 
draft resolution, he explained, went on to express the 
view that the danger must be studied within the frame- 
work of the discussions of the disarmament problems 
and to suggest that the ten-nation disarmament com- 
mittee should be so informed. 

Mr. Aiken, the only speaker on the resolution when 
presented to the General Assembly, was also to say, in 
urging Assembly acceptance: “It is true, of course, to 
say than an Assembly resolution of this nature can do 
little more than help to create a climate favorable to 
agreement among the major powers. The passage of 
this resolution by a very large majority would, at the 
present juncture, however, be a significant contribution 
to nuclear power accord, for it would assure these 
powers that, if they agreed not to transfer nuclear 
weapons, non-nuclear powers could be relied on to 
sign the complementary agreement not to manufacture 
these weapons. The onus of stopping the disastrous 
spread of nuclear weapons would, therefore, be clearly 
on the shoulders of the major powers themselves and 
their difficulties would in the main be limited to nego- 
tiating an appropriate agreement among themselves on 
a problem which it is clearly in their interests to solve 
without delay.” 
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Salute to independence in French Cameroons 


Flag parade 
in Somalia 


... Due to Reach Statehood This Year 


pon after the General Assembly convenes for its 

fifteenth regular session in 1960 its ranks are ex- 
pected to be augmented by the representatives of three 
newly independent African states, all former United 
Nations trust territories. 

The three young nations, all emerging from trustee- 
ship during this year, will be: Somalia, Togoland and 
the Cameroons. The latter, the former trust territory 
under France’s administration, was due to attain its 
independence on the first day of 1960. Togoland, an- 
other West African territory under French stewardship, 
is due to emerge from trusteeship and become the 
Republic of Togoland on April 27 next. Ceremonies 
marking the proclamation of independence in the 
French Cameroons will be witnessed by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, who had arranged to spend 
New Year’s Day at Yauondé, capital of the new state. 

Over on the eastern side of Africa the trust territory 
of Somaliland under Italian administration will proclaim 











Harvesting coconuts in Togoland 











its independence as the state of Somalia on July 1, 
1960. These and other developments will mean that by 
the end of 1960, four of the eleven trust territories will 
have achieved the basic objectives of the International 
Trusteeship System. 

The evolution of these lands toward the Charter’s 
goal of self-government or independence was reflected 
in recent recommendations made by the General As- 
sembly on trusteeship questions. 

Thus, one of the Assembly’s resolutions not only 
noted that the dates for the attainment of independence 
by Togoland, the French Cameroons and by Italian 
Somaliland have already been set, but also that a con- 
stitutional timetable proposed for Western Samoa pro- 
vides for the independence of that South Pacific ter- 
ritory in 1961. It also observed that processes which 
will lead to the termination of trusteeship over the 
British Cameroons in 1961 were now in motion. 

This resolution (see page 76) was one of an un- 
usually large number adopted on December 5 by the 
Assembly, acting on the recommendations of its Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee, following consideration of 
the annual report of the Trusteeship Council. Alto- 
gether, eleven resolutions on trusteeship affairs were 
adopted by the Assembly (see pages 44 and 45). Six of 
them received unanimous endorsement while others 
were carried by substantial majorities in plenary meeting. 


Rapid Progress Noted 


The significance of these measures in United Nations 
work for dependent peoples was underlined by Eamonn 
L. Kennedy, of Ireland, the Committee’s Rapporteur, 
when presenting its report to the full Assembly. Mr. 
Kennedy noted a widespread satisfaction over the rapid 
progress made by many of the trust territories toward 
self-government or independence and at the imminent 
achievement of these basic objectives of the Charter in 
an appreciable number of territories. 

In outlining the various recommendations, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said that for those territories remaining under 
trusteeship for some time to come, the Committee had 
advanced several draft resolutions relating to their 
progress in various spheres. In particular, it proposed 
that plans with target dates should be compiled for their 
future political development. In respect of the two 
territories of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, it was 
recommended that timetables and target dates should 
be drawn up by the administering powers concerned, in 
consultation with the representatives of the inhabitants 
of the territories. The Committee had been informed 
of constitutional discussions in each of these territories 
and was given details of the reforms which Belgium 
now proposed to institute in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Kennedy emphasized the spirit of cooperation 
animating the Fourth Committee’s work. It was clear 
that the work of the Committee, which was becoming 
increasingly important as more and more territories ap- 
proached self-government or independence, was based 
on a constructive spirit between member states from 
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all parts of the world. He thought this was a happy 
augury for the future, especially as during the next 
few years the United Nations might have to make ar- 
rangements for the attainment of independence or self- 
government by still further trust areas. 


Somalia Speeds Independence 


It may be recalled that the original date set for the 
independence of Italian-administered Somaliland, in ac- 
cordance with the trusteeship agreement approved by 
the Assembly in 1950, was December 2, 1960. During 
its three-week debate on trusteeship issues the Fourth 
Committee examined a request made by the Somali 
Legislative Assembly and the Somali Government, to 
the effect that the trusteeship agreement should be 
ended as soon as possible in order that the country 
might attain independence at an earlier date than 
envisaged. Italy, as the administering authority, fully 
supported this wish. 

After careful consideration of this matter, the Com- 
mittee unanimously decided that the date for Somali- 
land’s independence should be advanced from Decem- 
ber 2, 1960, to July 1 of this year. It was also recom- 
mended that upon its attainment of independence 
Somalia should be admitted to United Nations mem- 
bership. In endorsing this resolution, the Assembly also 
extended its congratulations to Italy, as the administer- 
ing authority, and to the Government and people of 
Somalia on taking steps to reach the goal of trustee- 
ship in advance of the original “deadline”. Appreciation 
for the aid and advice provided to the administration 
and to the Government and people of Somalia by the 
United Nations Advisory Council for Somalia was also 
expressed. 

During consideration of the draft resolution on 
Somaliland, the representatives of Italy and of the Gov- 
ernment of Somalia announced that their respective 
governments were now in agreement that preparations 
for the territory’s independence would be fully com- 
pleted by next July. 

Surveying the current situation in Somaliland, 
Girolamo Vitelli, of Italy, recounted the various steps 
taken by the administration and the Somali Government 
to implement plans for the transfer of powers in the 
territory and the past recommendations made by the 
Trusteeship Council. Mr. Vitelli said the Somali Gov- 
ernment was now responsible for all decisions regarding 
the internal affairs of the territory, the administering 
authority retaining only a power of veto. Italy, he ad- 
ded, had decided to renounce that power insofar as it 
affected the drafting of the constitution; this was there- 
fore entirely the responsibility of the Government and 
the Constituent Assembly of Somalia. 

The Italian representative also reviewed aspects of 
Somalia’s economic problems. Among other matters 
he disclosed that his Government had promised Somalia, 
after its independence, technical aid not exceeding an 
amount equivalent to $1,500,000 annually, as well as a 
financial contribution corresponding to $500,000 a year. 
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In addition, Italy had promised the “most favorable 
consideration” for purchases of the territory’s banana 
production. 

Mr. Vitelli also recalled that both the United States 
and the United Kingdom Governments had previously 
announced that they would contribute to a plan for 
overall financial assistance to Somalia of $5 million. 
In addition, Mr. Vitelli noted that his Government had 
submitted a first group of projects in Somalia to the 
United Nations Special Fund. These included requests 
for a series of surveys and assistance in establishing two 
experimental farms in the country. Two other suggested 
projects concerned the infrastructural development of 
Somalia. 

Details of the territory’s financial situation and eco- 
nomic problems were also given by Hagi Farah Ali 
Omar, Minister of Commerce and Industry of the 
Somalia Government. He said that the territory’s reve- 
nue increased in 1958 to 60 million Somalos (about 
$8,400,000) as compared to 41 million Somalos in 
1955. Projects concerned with the seven-year develop- 
ment plan already represented 85 per cent of the 
targets. In foreign trade a balance had not only been 
achieved but gained through an increase in exports 
rather than through a reduction in imports. 

Emphasizing the vital importance of United Nations 
technical assistance in helping Somalia, Mr. Hagi Farah 
declared that the future state had the ability to develop 
all its resources provided it received outside support. 
His Government was grateful for the aid given the ter- 
ritory by Italy during the past nine years. 


Council’s Report 


The Trusteeship Council’s report, covering its ac- 
tivities from August 2, 1958, to August 6, 1959, was 
presented to the Fourth Committee by the President of 
the Council, Max H. Dorsinville of Haiti. Mr. Dorsin- 
ville pointed out that the Council had merely “taken 
note” of three of the annual reports submitted by ad- 
ministering authorities during the past year. These con- 
cerned the Cameroons under French administration, the 
Cameroons under British administration and Togoland 
under French administration—as the Assembly had 
taken formal decisions on the future of all three at its 
thirteenth session. In the case of French Togoland, he 
noted the statements made by the representative of the 
administering authority and Mr. Paulin Freitas, Minister 
of State of the Togoland Government, to the effect that 
the administering authority and the Togoland Govern- 
ment had agreed on April 27, 1960, as the date on 
which Togoland would attain independence. 

Mr. Dorsinville also noted that Western Samoa was 
another territory about to attain the objective of trus- 
teeship. Under the provisional calendar drawn up by 
New Zealand, the administering authority, a plebiscite 
would be organized at the beginning of 1961 and the 
Trusteeship Council, after considering the report of the 
United Nations Commissioner for the Plebiscite in the 
summer of 1961, would be asked to make a recom- 
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mendation to the General Assembly concerning the 
termination of trusteeship for the territory. 

Details of Western Samoa’s advance toward full 
statehood were given by the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr. Walter Nash, who spoke during the Fourth 
Committee’s debate on trusteeship questions (see the 
REVIEW for December 1959). 

After touching upon the progress in other areas, Mr. 
Dorsinville pointed out that the attainment of inde- 
pendence by a number of territories marked a turning | 
point in the history of trusteeship. During the thirteen 
years that the Trusteeship System had been in effect, 
the task of the Fourth Committee and the Trusteeship 
Council had not always been easy. Opinions differed 
on whether political evolution or economic and social 
development should be the decisive factor in the attain- 
ment of independence by a territory. Furthermore, it 
was not always easy to ascertain the freely expressed 
wishes of the inhabitants. In spite of all doubts and 
difficulties, it would seem justified, on the whole, to 
say that the International Trusteeship System had func- 
tioned in a satisfactory manner. 

Following its general discussion on progress in the 
trust areas, the Committee turned to consideration of 
draft resolutions on specific aspects of trusteeship. 


Target Dates Issue 


Divergent views arose during consideration of the 
draft resolution concerning the establishment of target 
dates for the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by trust territories, an issue frequently de- 
bated by both the Fourth Committee and the Trustee- 
ship Council. As on previous occasions, the administer- 
ing powers opposed the concept of time limits for the 
attainment of self-government affirming that setting 
such targets was both unrealistic and impracticable. 

The sponsors of the draft resolution (see page 76 for 
text), on the other hand, maintained that timetables 
for constitutional reforms and the formulation of plans 
for development in the territories would help their 
peaceful evolution toward the goals of the Charter. 
They believed that the territories of Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi, in particular, were ready for the de- 
termination of a final date for their full autonomy. 

Speaking for India, one of the fourteen members 
sponsoring the proposal, M. Rasgotra said his delega- 
tion’s reasons for supporting target dates were not 
doctrinaire but arose out of the Charter itself. He noted 
that the administering authorities also based their ideas 
on the Charter but, in their view, the word “progressive” 
in Article 76b implied that the development of trust 
territories should not be a speedy process. India held 
that “progressive” meant that the advance of the terri- 
tories toward the attainment of the Charter’s objective 
should be planned step by step. This was what the 
sponsors of the draft resolution had in view. 

Mr. Rasgotra also pointed out that the good results 
of setting target dates were apparent in Western 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE General Assembly has extended for three years 

the mandate of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, which 
otherwise would have expired on June 30, 1960. There 
will be a review at the end of two years. 

This decision was reached by the Assembly on De- 
cember 9 by a vote of 80 in favor and none against, 
with Israel abstaining. 

The Assembly requested the Governments concerned 
to cooperate with the Agency in efforts to rectify a 
situation with respect to correction of current refugee 
lists and maintenance of accurate lists described in the 
Director’s annual report. 

Recalling that the Agency, as a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations, enjoys the benefits of the Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations, 
the Assembly requested the Director to arrange with the 
host Governments the best means of giving effect to his 
proposals regarding recognition and understanding of 
UNRWA’s juridical status as such. 

The Assembly noted with deep regret that repatria- 
tion or compensation of the refugees, as provided for 
in the Assembly’s December 11, 1948, resolution, has 
not been effected, and that no substantial progress has 
been made in the program endorsed in the Assembly 
resolution of January 26, 1952, for the reintegration 
of refugees, either by repatriation or resettlement, and 
that, therefore, the situation of the refugees continues 
to be a matter of serious concern. 


Assembly Extends Mandate 









of Palestine Refugee Agency 


for Three More Years 


The Assembly then requested the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission to make further efforts to secure the 
implementation of the 1948 repatriation or compensa- 
tion provisions. 

Noting with concern that contributions from member 
states are not sufficient, the Assembly directed attention 
to the precarious financial position of the Agency and 
urged governments to consider to what extent they can 
contribute or increase their contributions so that the 
Agency can carry out its programs. 

The Assembly then went on to direct the Agency to 
continue its program of relief for the refugees, and, so 
far as financially possible, to expand its program of self- 
support and vocational training. 

The Assembly also expressed its thanks to the Direc- 
tor and the staff of the Agency for their continued 
faithful efforts to carry out the mandate, and to the 
specialized agencies and the many private organizations 
for their valuable and continuing work in assisting the 
refugees. 

The report of Director John H. Davis and proposals 
for the continuation of United Nations assistance to 
Palestine refugees, a document submitted by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, were considered by the 
Assembly’s Special Political Committee at eighteen 
meetings between November 10 and December 8. 

Although the subject before the Committee was the 
question of renewing UNRWA’s mandate, the debate 
emphasized the political aspects of the eleven-year-old 





UNRWA’s Nabatieh Camp comprises 184 barracks of about 1,100 rooms. Gouraud Camp 


(above) includes an old military barracks and accommodates about 3,100 inhabitants. 


















problem—the cause of the problem, its international 
political implications, Israel’s failure to implement Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions, especially the one giving 
refugees the right to return to their homeland or choose 
compensation, whether absorption of the refugees 
should be through the Arab states or into Palestine, the 
partition of Palestine and even the Balfour resolution. 


There was no question voiced that the Agency should 
not continue to take care of the refugees. Debate cen- 
tred rather on the cause of the existence of Palestine 
refugees and how the problem might eventually be 
solved. Some suggestions for solution were made, but 
none was incorporated in the finally approved resolution. 


Israel made an open offer to sit down with the Arab 
states or with their representatives, with preconceived 
imperatives, except that it would be impossible, for 
security, economic and other reasons, to allow a million 
refugees into Palestine, though it might be possible to 
allow some to rejoin their families. 

Another suggestion, from Ireland, was that “some” 
refugees should be allowed to return to their homes for 
a while, then report to their refugee colleagues on con- 
ditions, and thus solve the problem by gradual absorp- 
tion. 


At the conclusion of the general debate, on November 
30, the Committee postponed further consideration of 
the question pending the outcome of consultations re- 
garding the text of proposals. When discussion was 
resumed on December 8, a draft resolution was sub- 
mitted jointly by Indonesia and Pakistan and, after 
brief debate, recommended by a vote of 71 to none, 
with one abstention, for approval by the Assembly. 


Dr. Johan Einaar, of the Netherlands, said his dele- 
gation had misgivings about reactivation of the Concilia- 
tion Commission; B. G. Fourie, of the Union of South 
Africa, said he would vote for the resolution because 
discontinuance of the Agency would cause untold mis- 
ery; and Harold Beeley, of the United Kingdom, wished 
that the mandate could be extended for more than three 
years. Similarly, Carlos Urrutia-Aparicio, of Guatemala, 
thought that the Commission should be requested to 
try to find a solution of the whole Palestine problem, 
and Arthur R. Smith, of Canada, thought that para- 
graph 4, requesting the Commission to make further 
efforts regarding repatriation of the refugees, did not 
necessarily represent the best means of fostering a last- 
ing solution. Michael Comay, of Israel, declared that 
that paragraph was unacceptable to his Government and 
that he would vote against it. 


At a roll-call vote the text of the paragraph was 
adopted by a vote of 54 to one, with 17 abstentions. 


After the vote on the whole resolution, Mr. Comay 
explained that his delegation supported without any 
féservation provisions in the resolution relating to op- 
erations of UNRWA. 


The only solution, he said, was to be found in the 
direction of the integration of the refugees in the eco- 
Romic life of the host Arab countries, and, insofar as 
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PLEDGES BY GOVERNMENTS 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
thirteenth session, an ad hoc committee composed 
of the Assembly as a whole met on December 10 as 
a pledging conference, the purpose of which was to 
pledge on behalf of member states extra budgetary 
funds for the work of UNRWA and UNHCR. 

As a result, at the end of two meetings, thirty-four 
governments had announced contributions in excess 
of $34 million. 

Representatives who made those pledges on behalf 
of their respective governments also told the plans 
made, mainly through national committees and volun- 
tary organizations, to observe in their countries the 
World Refugee Year, which will terminate in June 
1960. 

Of the total contributions announced, UNRWA will 
be recipient of approximately $29,700,000 for its 
current or 1960 programs; and the program of the 
High Commissioner received pledges amounting to 
approximately $4,900,000. 

The United States contribution to UNRWa of $23 
million was made on condition that that sum does 
not exceed 70 per cent of the total contributions to 
the Agency, and the United States contribution to 
the program of the High Commissioner, pledged at 
$1,100,000 carries the condition that that amount 
will not exceed 331% per cent of the total. 

At the outset of the pledging conference the Secre- 
tary-General told the meeting that sixty-five countries 
and five territories were already participating in the 
World Refugee Year—‘“a good omen indeed” for 
its success. 











that solution was affected by Israel-Arab difficulties, the 
latter could only be solved by negotiation. 

Mr. Comay pointed out that his Government had 
taken a number of measures and had made several 
promises for the solution of the refugee problem, 
namely: absorption of 50,000 refugees who had been 
under the care of UNRWA on Israel territory; the absorp- 
tion of 30,000 refugees who had infiltrated into Israel 
or had been accepted in accordance with the “family 
reunion” cases; the release of $8,000,000 of frozen 
assets deposited in banks in Israel, as well as the 
handing over of valuables lying in bank vaults; the 
offer to pay compensation for abandoned property even 
before a final peace settlement is reached. 

Israel was ready to negotiate a full and final settle- 
ment of all outstanding problems and was willing to 
negotiate directly or indirectly on the refugee problem 
alone, Mr. Comay declared. 

Regarding paragraph 4 of the resolution, he said it 
did not take into consideration the evolution of interna- 
tional thinking on the Palestine problem, contemporary 
realities, or Israel’s record. That paragraph, he stressed, 
was more likely to impede than to promote a solution. 

After the vote in the plenary meeting, he reiterated 
that that paragraph was unacceptable to his Govern- 
ment but explained again that it supported the provi- 
sions concerning the mandate and operations of UNRWA. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Assembly Deplores Disregard 


of Resolutions on Hungary 


United Nations Special Representative to Continue Efforts 


lw the three years since November 4, 1956, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has adopted several resolutions on the 
question of Hungary. 

A year ago, it will be recalled—on December 12, 
1958—it deplored the continuing repression in Hun- 
gary of fundamental rights of the Hungarian people and 
of their freedom of political expression under the 
shadow of the continuing presence of Soviet armed 
forces; condemned the continued defiance of Assembly 
resolutions; and again called on the USSR and the 
authorities in Hungary to desist from repressive meas- 
ures against the Hungarian people and to respect the 
liberty and political independence of Hungary and the 
Hungarian people’s enjoyment of fundamental human 
rights and freedoms. 

It declared that the United Nations will continue to 
be seized of the situation in Hungary in view of the 
fact that the Government of the USSR and the authori- 
ties in Hungary are disregarding the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions; and it appointed Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zea- 
land, a former Assembly President, to represent the 
United Nations for the purpose of reporting to member 
states or to the Assembly on significant developments 
relating to implementation of the Hungary resolutions. 

On November 16, 1959, Sir Leslie proposed that 
the question of Hungary be included in the agenda of 
the fourteenth session as an important and urgent 
matter. 

“The withdrawal of foreign armed forces from Hun- 
gary has not been achieved,” he stated in an explana- 
tory memorandum. “The tramework of repression re- 
mains unchanged. Widespread concern has been aroused 
by continuing trials and executions consequent upon the 
[1956] uprising, and by the imminent possibility of 
further executions, despite solemn assurances given in 
the General Assembly that such trials and executions 
had been brought to an end. The Hungarian authorities 
persist in their refusal to assent to any visit to Hungary 
on the part of the Special Representative of the United 
Nations, and thus continue their refusal to collaborate 
in any manner whatsoever with the United Nations in 
this matter.” 

On November 20, the United States supported Sir 
Leslie’s proposal to have the question placed on the 
agenda, for it believed that the Assembly would wish 
to hear and consider Sir Leslie’s report. (For a summary 
of the report, see opposite page.) 
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At a meeting of the General Committee on November 
23, inclusion of the item in the Assembly’s agenda was 
recommended by a roll-call vote of 15 to 3, with 2 
abstentions. And at the suggestion of the United States, 
the Committee recommended, by 15 votes to none, with 
2 abstentions, that the Assembly proceed to considera- 
tion of the item directly in plenary meeting without 
reference to committee. The representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia and the USSR stated that they did not par- 
ticipate in the second vote. 

By a roll-call vote of 51 to 10, with 15 abstentions, 
on November 25, the Assembly approved the General 
Committee’s recommendation to add the item to the 
agenda, after three speakers were heard in favor, and 
three against, in accordance with the rules of procedure. 
The representatives of Spain, the United Kingdom and 
the United States pressed for inclusion, and those 
of Hungary, Romania and the USSR opposed it. Six 
countries were not represented at the meeting when the 
vote was taken. In a second roll-call vote of 51 to none, 
with 18 abstentions, the Assembly approved the recom- 
mendation to consider the matter in plenary meeting. 


Twenty-four Sponsors 


Thus, at four meetings on December 8 and 9, the 
Assembly debated the substance of the question of Hun- 
gary. By that time Sir Leslie Munro’s report dated No- 
vember 25, had become available, and Sir Leslie intro- 
duced it personally. The Assembly also had before it a 
draft resolution sponsored by twenty-four member 
states. This the Assembly adopted on December 9 by 
a roll-call vote of 53 to 10, with 17 abstentions. 

Under this resolution, the Assembly deplored “the 
continued disregard by the USSR and the present Hun- 
garian régime of the General Assembly resolutions deal- 
ing with the situation in Hungary”; called on the USSR 
and the present authorities in Hungary to cooperate 
with the United Nations Representative; and requested 
the Representative to continue his efforts. 

The twenty-four sponsors were Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Federation of Malaya, France, Haiti, Honduras, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, United King- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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"No Evidence of Any Basic Change in the Hungarian Situation” 


[* his report to the Assembly, 
Sir Leslie Munro said that from 
the time of his appointment as 
United Nations Special Representa- 
tive on the Question of Hungary, it 
had been his concern to proceed, 
within the framework of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions on the 
problem, in a manner calculated to 
develop friendly relations among 
nations and to promote respect for 
human rights, in accordance with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 
Because those purposes “are de- 
pendent for their achievement on 
the loyal collaboration of members 
with the Organization in the ap- 
plication and fulfilment of the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly,” 
he sought the collaboration of the 
Hungarian authorities and of the 
Government of the USSR with a 
view to paving the way for the 
satisfactory application of these 
resolutions. He felt it necessary to 
make clear at an early stage his 
willingness to proceed to Hungary 
to explore with the Hungarian au- 
thorities the modalities of an adjust- 
ment of the conflict which had 
arisen between them and the Organ- 
ization. 

He first approached the authori- 
ties in Hungary and the Govern- 
ment of the USSR through informal 
conversations with their representa- 
tives at Headquarters and resorted 
to the formality of correspondence 
only when he was confronted with 
replies which he regarded as unco- 
Operative and, in the case of the 
reply of Hungary, quite unaccept- 
able. Thereupon letters which he 
addressed in May and June to the 
permanent representative of Hun- 
gary to the United Nations and to 
the deputy permanent representa- 
tive of the USSR were returned to 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold. 

The position of the Hungarian 
authorities and of the USSR re- 
mained unchanged. The former 
considered that discussion of the 
question as well as the Assembly’s 
resolution “attempt to intervene in 
our domestic affairs, which is con- 
trary to the Charter,” and the latter 
that the decisions of the Assembly 
on the question are “illegal.” 

The correspondence, Sir Leslie 
commented, “is conclusive of the 
continued unwillingness of the Hun- 
garian authorities and of the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR to accord 


their loyal collaboration to the 
United Nations on this question.” 

The Special Representative also 
sought throughout the year to main- 
tain consultation with other inter- 
ested governments. In particular, 
in July he visited Austria and talked 
with the Austrian Foreign Minister 
and also visited one of the camps 
in Austria in which refugees from 
Hungary are maintained. Such con- 
versations, he said, were inspired by 
his understanding that a solution 
in accordance with General Assem- 
bly resolutions can be prompted 
only by continued support given by 
members of the United Nations to 
the terms of those resolutions. 

The USSR and Hungarian claim 
of domestic jurisdiction, he con- 
tinued, is based on a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the con- 
cern of the Organization. 


United Nations Concern 


“The United Nations has at no 
point concerned itself with matters 
essentially within the domestic jur- 
isdiction of Hungary,” he com- 
mented.” Its concern arose in Oc- 
tober 1956 from the intervention 
of the armed forces of the USSR 
in the internal situation of Hungary 
with a view to the re-establishment 
of a régime which had been over- 
thrown by a spontaneous uprising. 
The United Nations is necessarily 
concerned with a political situation 
which has its origin in foreign mili- 
tary action against the Hungarian 
people, contrary to the provisions 
of Article 2, paragraph 4, of the 
Charter. The Organization is equally 
concerned with the practices result- 
ing from this intervention which 
contravened the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—such prac- 
tices as the mass deportations of 
Hungarians to the USSR and the 
establishment of a régime of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. 

“This delimitation of the rightful 
sphere of United Nations concern 
has been clearly stated in the re- 
ports submitted by the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary and in the 
resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly. This present report is strictly 
confined within the limits so indi- 
cated.” 

Thus, Sir Leslie continued, the 
Hungarian authorities had con- 
structed a fanciful, unsubstantiated 


version of the uprising in 1956 
—that it was instigated by foreign 
powers. But then how could they 
claim that the problem of Hungary 
is a matter of domestic jurisdiction? 

“What happened in Hungary in 
October and the early days of 
November 1956 is no mystery,” 
he stated. “Not even the Hungarian 
authorities have sought to maintain 
that tanks other than Soviet tanks 
shot at the Hungarian workers in 
1956 when they were endeavoring 
to set up a Government controlled 
by the Hungarian people them- 
selves. Does it make sense to claim 
that, when the people of a country 
are targets for military operations 
conducted by the armed forces of 
a foreign power, such actions are 
a matter of domestic jurisdiction? 
To assert this view is to destroy the 
very foundations of the United Na- 
tions. 

“These considerations arising 
from the terms of the replies to 
my communications bear directly 
on the necessity for, and justifica- 
tion of, the office of United Nations 
Representative on Hungary. The 
refusal of the Hungarian authori- 
ties to acknowledge in any manner 
the office of United Nations Repre- 
sentative on the Question of Hun- 
gary arises exclusively from their 
arbitrary refusal to consider as a 
proper subject for General Assem- 
bly concern matters which are dem- 
onstrably within the scope of the 
Charter. It would be contrary to 
the duty which I owe to the United 
Nations were I to acquiesce in an 
attitude which is incompatible with 
proper recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations in mat- 
ters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

“The circumstances which I have 
encountered in the past year have 
necessarily raised in my mind the 
question as to the manner in which 
I should in the future discharge my 
duty. Confronted by the impasse 
constituted by the refusal of col- 
laboration by Hungary and the 
Government of the USSR, I have 
considered whether the appropriate 
response on my part would be to 
withdraw from the office to which 
the Assembly appointed me in De- 
cember 1958. My primary concern 
is to take no step which would di- 
minish the standing of the United 

(Continued on page 46) 
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New UNEF Commander Named 


Assembly Approves 


Continuation of Emergency Force 


HE General Assembly has approved the continua- 

tion of the United Nations Emergency Force and 
voted a maximum expenditure of $20 million for 1960 
under its new Commander, Major-General P. S. Gyani. 
The Force, created in 1956 by the General Assembly, 
has been keeping the peace along the perimeter of the 
Gaza Strip, the Sinai peninsula and the Gulf of Aqaba. 
It will be financed by regular assessment against all 
members of the United Nations. 

The decision to maintain the Force was taken in 
approving a jointly sponsored resolution by Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia, by 49 votes to 9, with 21 abstentions, on 
December 5. The appointment of Major-General P. S. 
Gyani of India to succeed Lieutenant-General E. L. M. 
Burns was approved without a vote on a Norwegian- 
sponsored resolution which also expressed appreciation 
of “the excellent leadership” the Canadian General had 
given the Force. 

The nine countries voting against the financing of 
the Force by regular assessment were the East European 
nations, who argued that the creation of the Force had 
been “illegal”; maintained that only the countries 
whose actions had been responsible for the setting up 
of the Force should be called upon to pay for its up- 
keep; and declared that they would not be bound to 
any assessment. 

Two countries, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, announced voluntary contributions to the 
financing of the Force over and above the general 
assessment. These pledges of $3,200,000 and $275,000 
respectively will be applied under the approved resolu- 
tion as a credit against the assessment of countries hav- 
ing the least capacity to contribute toward the main- 
tenance of the Force. 

(Text of the resolution on the financing of UNEF will 
be found on page 84.) 

Before the General Assembly at the time of the vote 
were the report of the Fifth Committee on the United 
Nations Emergency Force and the supplementary re- 
port of the Secretary-General on the appointment of a 
new Commander. 

The Committee report covered the discussions on 
the financing of the Force at four meetings between 
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November 24 and November 27. At the opening meet- 
ing the Secretary-General restated his conviction that, 
for the immediate future at least, the Force continued 
to be an indispensable element in the efforts of the 
United Nations to assist members in maintaining stable 
and peaceful conditions in the area in which the Force 
operated. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also told the Committee that in 
present circumstances it was not possible for him to 
foresee when the operations of the Force might be 
brought to an end without risking the progress made 
so far. He said that any decrease in the size of the 
Force below its present reduced numbers would require 
a redefinition of its present function and responsiblity, 
and therefore he could see no possibility of substantial 
savings below those already taken into account in the 
estimates. 

The estimates were prepared on the assumption that 
the total military strength of the force would average 
5,300 officers and other ranks during 1960, compared 
with 5,400 in 1959. 

The Secretary-General expressed deep concern that 
unpaid assessments for 1957, 1958, and 1959 amount- 
ed to more than $19 million, and, while referring to 
the views of fifty member states on the manner of 
financing the Force, Mr. Hammarskjold said he did 
not believe that any generally accepted formula could 
ignore the application of a regular scale of assessments. 

The Committee debate was opened by James Fulton, 
of the United States, who said that, with the voluntary 
contribution, his country would be making a contribu- 
tion of approximately $9.7 million toward the $20 
million budget. The reason his country was making 
this contribution, Mr. Fulton declared, was the con- 
viction that “the initial decision to establish the Force 
was a sound one and had represented a realistic means 
of dealing with a critical situation in the Middle East.” 

Mr. Fulton said that the power of UNEF was not in 
its weapons: its power was its good will, and it should 
clearly be maintained at its present level. 

The representative of the United States said that the 
maintenance of the Force was a United Nations re- 
sponsibility which no member government could escape, 
because it had to be realized that without UNEF many 
incidents would have built up fear and tension con- 
ducive to the outbreak of war. 

Mr. Fulton said that the United States was making 
additional voluntary contributions because it wished 
to reduce the burden on those countries for whom the 
load was heavy, and J. A. Annand, of the United King- 
dom, expressed similar views when announcing his 
country’s voluntary contribution. 
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Dr. Raul A. J. Quijano, of Argentina, said that as 
the Committee had had to consider the item for four 
years, then “UNEF could clearly not be considered an 
emergency force.” The Argentine representative went 
on to disagree with the view that the Force repre- 
sented an attempt to establish a permanent force in 
violation of the Charter as, he said, it had been set up 
to meet a specific threat to world peace in a par- 
ticular geographical area and not a single vote had been 
cast against the decision. 

Dr. Quijano was referring to the viewpoint advanced 
by the representatives of the Eastern European coun- 
tries. This view, as expressed by Mr. I. I. Tugarinov, 
of the USSR, was that “all expenditure for the main- 
tenance of the Force should be borne by states whose 
actions had led to its establishment.” Mr. Tugarinov 
referred to the overdue payments mentioned in the 
Secretary-General’s report and said that this made it 
plain that the majority of members remained uncon- 
vinced that they should bear the cost involved. 

Dr. Quijano also discussed the method of assess- 
ment for the payment of the Force and said that, al- 
though he agreed that maintenance of the Force was 
an international responsibility, the regular scale of 
assessments for the United Nations budget was not a 
suitable one for the financing of UNEF. 

The Argentine representative advocated that the cir- 
cumstances leading to the creation of the Force should 
be taken into account, as should the responsibilities 
for maintaining the peace assigned under the Charter 


to certain powers. He suggested regular assessments up 
to fifty per cent of the cost and some other method of 
finding the balance, which took into account the greater 
responsibilities of the permanent members of the 
Security Council or the degree of their political or 
economic interest in the area protected by UNEF. 

Ferdinando Siciliani, of Italy, expressed the view 
that if every member only contributed to expenses in 
which it had a direct interest, then the Charter and the 
fundamental principles of the United Nations would 
be imperiled. The Italian representative added that his 
delegation was sympathetic to any proposal designed 
to assist countries which were unable to meet their 
commitments but remained convinced of the need for 
compulsory contributions. 

The method of financing the Force was referred to 
in the report of the Secretary-General, who had found 
that in consultations with members, of fifty communi- 
cations received, thirty-eight favored assessment from 
among all members, of which twenty-nine wished the 
assessment to be the same as the United Nations bud- 
get and nine wished for assessment different from that 
adopted by the budget. Eight nations said that only 
states which took action resulting in the creation of 
the Force should pay its expenses; two indicated only 
inability to pay; one suggested that the costs should be 
defrayed entirely by voluntary contributions; and one 
stated that no stand would be made before a thorough 
discussion in the Assembly. 





Lieutenant-General E.L.M. Burns, who has com- 
manded UNEF since its inception, will be released 
from duty sometime this year to take up his post as 
the Canadian representative to the ten-nation dis- 
armament committee. In a resolution passed without 
a vote, the General Assembly 
on December 5 expressed its 
appreciation “of the excellent 
leadership which General 
Burns has given the Force.” 

General Burns was at the 
time he assumed command of 
the Force Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in 

* Jerusalem, a post to which 
he had been appointed in 1954. 

In announcing the request of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that General Burns be released from his 
UNEF Command, Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold told the General Assembly that in his two 
United Nations roles in the Middle East General 
Burns “has rendered distinguished service to the 
United Nations and has made a signal contribution 
to its efforts toward quiet and peace in the area. 
With devotion to the United Nations and its ideals, 
he has helped to mold, and has ably led, this unique 
and pioneering peace force.” 

General Burns’s successor is forty-nine-year-old 








Indian Succeeds Canadian in UNEF Command 


Major-General P. S. Gyani of India. General Gyani, 
who is presently commanding the Indian Army 
Fourth Infantry Division, was commissioned in 1931 
and for three and a half years during the Second 
World War saw active service on the Burma front. 
During that time he rose to 
the command of the Second 
Infantry Field Regiment. 

He has twice been Director 
Artillery, Army Headquarters, 
and commanded the Defense 
Services Staff College. Be- 
tween August 1954 and April 
1955 he was with the Inter- 
national Commission for Su- 
pervision and Control in 
Indo-China and has acted as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

In submitting the name of General Gyani for the 
post, before the General Assembly confirmed appoint- 
ment without dissent, the Secretary-General said that 
among the good reasons for looking to India for a 
candidate were the facts that India provides the 
largest contingent in UNEF and has given it full co- 
operation from the beginning. 

Mr. Hammarskjold described General Gyani as 
“an experienced officer of general rank . . . thorough- 
ly qualified to undertake the important responsibility 
involved.” 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


News Gathering R esponsubilities Discussed 


Preamble, First Article of Draft Convention Approved 


Or November 27 the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee took up consideration of 
the draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information, and twelve meetings 
later, on December 4, they approved 
the preamble, as amended, by a vote 
of 43 to 5, with 23 abstentions. After 
discussion at two more meetings, on 
December 7, the Committee also ap- 
proved Article 1, as amended, by a 
roll-call vote of 41 to 4, with 21 ab- 
stentions. (See page 75 for approved 
texts.) It was then decided to post- 
pone further consideration of the re- 
mainder of the draft until the next 
Assembly session when priority will be 
given to the subject. 

At its plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 10, the General Assembly received 
the Committee's report of its progress 
and adopted, by a vote of 57 to 2, with 
17 abstentions, a resolution requesting 
the Third Committee to give priority 
to the remainder of the draft Conven- 
tion at the fifteenth session. 

The preamble as approved considers 
that freedom of expression, freedom 
of information and freedom of opin- 
ion are fundamental human rights; that 
the free exchange of accurate, objec- 
tive and comprehensive information 
and of opinions, in both the national 
and international spheres, is essential to 
the cause of democracy and peace for 
the achievement of political, social, cul- 
tural and economic progress; recog- 
nizes that media of information should 
be free from pressure or dictation, 
and emphasizes that these media, by 
virtue of their power for influencing 
public opinion, bear to the people of 
the world a great responsibility and 
have the duty to respect the truth and 
to promote understanding among na- 
tions. 

Article 1, as approved, calls upon 
each contracting state to respect and 
protect the right of every person to 
have diverse sources of information at 
his disposal; recognizes the right of 
freedom to gather, receive and impart 
information without governmertal in- 
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terference and denies the right of any 
contracting state to regulate or control 
any means of communication—oral, 
visual or printed—on political grounds 
or on the basis of race, sex, language 
or religion. 

The original draft text of article 1 
would have given reporters the right 
to “seek” information, but, after 
lengthy discussion, this key word was 
changed to “gather.” 

The draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information was prepared in 1951 
by an ad hoc committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Since then it has been 
discussed on various occasions by the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
Assembly, but no final decision had 
been taken, although at its session 
last year the Assembly agreed that an 
additional opportunity should be given 
to member states to crystallize their 
views on the proposed convention and 
requested the Secretary-General to in- 
vite further comments and proposals 
from them on the draft text. The As- 
sembly also agreed to discuss the draft 
at its current session, giving special 
consideration to any new proposals 
that might be made. 

Debate in the Third Committee 
showed wide divergence of opinions 
among member states as to the basic 
objectives of the convention and how 
much control should limit the pro- 
posed freedom. 


General Debate Opens 


The general debate in Committee 
was opened by Salvador P. Lopez, of 
the Philippines, who pointed out that 
consideration of the draft convention 
could not be more timely because of 
recent events—such as the expulsion 
of foreign newspaper correspondents 
and the suspension of jamming foreign 
radio broadcasts by the Soviet Union. 
Also, he said, recent scientific events 
and discoveries gave the matter ur- 
gency, including “subliminal” adver- 
tising, which was an instrument of 
possible “brainwashing.” Similarly, he 


pointed out, the dangers that might 
arise from the ability to transmit tele- 
vision programs throughout the world 
via three artificial satellites could not 
be passed over in silence since hu- 
manity could be submitted not only to 
“fallout” but to malicious and dis- 
torted news, prejudice and propagan- 
da reminiscent of George Orwell's 
1984. 

It might be precipitous, he thought, 
to believe that the cold war had ended, 
but the General Assembly could do no 
less than prepare for the eventuality 
with freedom of information as with 
other matters. It went without saying 
that disarmament discussion should 
take place in the realm of informa- 
tion, and in a militarily disarmed 
world mass media of communication 
should be devoted exclusively to 
peaceful and beneficial uses. 

Mr. Lopez reminded the Committee 
that at the Geneva Conference in 1948 
the draft Convention on Correction 
was due to the initiative of France, 
the draft Convention on the Trans- 
mission of News to the initiative of 
the United States and the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information 
to the initiative of the United King- 
dom. After nine years of procrastina- 
tion the time had come to consider 
the draft convention in question, ar- 
ticle by article. 

Chang-huan Shen, of China, said 
that in the view of his delegation the 
purpose of the draft convention was 
to give effect to article 19 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
—to promote and protect one of the 
fundamental freedoms rather than to 
impose unjustified limitations which 
might lead to abuses. The proposed 
convention should make it possible to 
eliminate such barriers as censorship 
and radio jamming, which still stood 
in the way of a free flow of informa- 
tion. War, he declared, begins in the 
minds of men and any obstacle to 
freedom of information promoted ig- 
norance, prejudice and hatred, which 
are the causes of war. 
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Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, 
added that what Mr. Shen had said 
was true, except that war did not 
begin in silence; it began when men 
sought to persuade and indoctrinate 
other men. It was precisely in order 
to prevent abuses, and to make sure 
that the smaller countries with lim- 
ited information media did not follow 
the unfortunate example set by the 
larger countries, that it was essential 
to adopt a convention on freedom of 
information. 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, of Af- 
ghanistan, cited examples of misin- 
formation printed in American pub- 
lications about his country and said 
that the examples he gave were enough 
to show that there was an urgent need 
for a convention on freedom of in- 
formation to lay down adequate 
standards of accuracy and veracity. 

Quoting an entirely different reason, 
Dr. Luis Esteban Rey, of Venezuela, 
pointed out that often failure to report 
news was as misleading as false in- 
formation. 

The draft convention before the 
Committee was the work of experts 
from many lands, men of knowledge, 
resourcefulness and ability; it was not 
a text that had been compiled in haste, 
observed J. N. Sahni, of India. 

His delegation had studied all the 
background documentation carefully 
and was convinced that the drafters 
had sought to arrive at the highest 
common denominator which could 
meet with general acceptance; there- 
fore their work should not be eval- 
uated solely in terms of its advantages 
or disadvantages to a particular type 
of enterprise or a particular country. 
The two basic considerations, he 
thought, were, first, that the text as a 
whole should afford the most accept- 
able basis for implementing the pur- 
poses of article 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and, 
secondly, the regulatory clauses should 
be kept to an absolute minimum. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Alene 
Holt, of Canada, declared that the 
draft convention as it stood did not 
appear to promote freedom of in- 
formation, and the Committee might 
do well to attempt to reach agreement 
on what it meant by freedom of in- 
formation and the principles to guide 
governments and individuals. 


Mrs. Helena Leflerova, of Czecho- 
slovakia, remarked that, in view of the 
important part played by the informa- 
tion media of the world, there should 
be some indication in the preamble that 
there were restrictions on the principle 
of freedom of information: an effort 
should be made to combat war prop- 
aganda and propaganda in favor of 
fascism or racial discrimination; ac- 
tion should be taken to prevent in- 
citement of the population to commit 
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unlawful acts and intervention by any 
one country in affairs within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of another. 


A point made by Dr. Muhammad 
H. El-Farra, of Jordan, was that cen- 
sorship is often exercised not only by 
governments but by pressure groups, 
which, by using economic threats, 
could restrict freedom of information. 
In many cases pressures to which peo- 
ple were subjected were indirectly 
brought to bear on governments, and 
where sovereignty was vested in the 
people the public must have complete 
and accurate information on questions 
which concerned it if the decisions 
taken by the majority were to be 
sound and enlightened. He thought 
the convention should include a state- 
ment that the press should transmit 
to its readers the information it re- 
ceived without distortion or misrepre- 
sentation. On that point, he said, gov- 
ernments should take effective action 
by imposing penalties on newspapers 
and radio networks which subordi- 
nated the good of the public to private 
gain. Only if the press provided ac- 
curate information could a world pub- 
lic opinion—which in the last anal- 
ysis meant a real international con- 
science—be formed. 


Two Pitfalls 


Louis Terrenoire, of France, point- 
ing to the existing differences of opin- 
ion regarding the purpose of the draft 
convention, said that while the authors 
had taken the view that freedom of 
information should be protected from 
pressure from public and private 
sources, others were more afraid of 
propaganda excesses and hoped to 
make the draft an instrument in the 
fight against them. In the world of 
today information must seek to avoid 
two pitfalls: the tyranny of the state, 
which, by taking over or controlling 
information media, could conceal 
events or give them distortion; and a 
monopoly exercised by vested inter- 
ests. It had appeared more pressing 
to protect freedom of information 
against domination by political power 
or vested interests, thus making pos- 
sible the unhindered development of 
information enterprises. 


However, he added, there was a 
further problem, to which the French 
Government had been trying to find 
the solution for fifteen years. This was 
the fact that today information enter- 
prises must include advertising in or- 
der to be successful financially, and 
therefore they are subject to certain 
pressures which are less obvious and 
more subtle than external control— 
such a situation explained the abuses 
of the yellow press. His delegation was 
of the opinion that it was not possible, 
with one and the same instrument, to 


protect basic freedom of information 
against the abuses of state or political 
power and private monopolies and at 
the same time provide states with the 
means to combat the excesses of com- 
mercial competition. In attempting to 
deal with freedom of information and 
freedom of opinion at one and the 
same time, there was a danger that 
the former would be sacrificed to the 
restrictions required by the latter, but 
if each were protected by a separate 
series of provisions, each could be 
dealt with appropriately. 


Mr. Terrenoire also pointed out that 
the Convention on the International 
Right of Correction, which was pre- 
pared by his delegation, provided all 
countries with a means of defence 
against mendacious propaganda, and, 
he said, his Government was about to 
ratify the convention, thus enabling 
it to enter into force. The draft con- 
vention now before the Committee, he 
thought, was not perfect, if only be- 
cause it was confused and unwarrant- 
ably restricting on that account. Never- 
theless, it could serve as a basis for 
the Committee’s work. 


Christopher H. Phillips, of the Unit- 
ed States, pointing out that freedom 
of information might mean to one 
person state control of the press, to 
another licence and to a third a point 
somewhere in between, said that this 
probably explained the serious mis- 
conceptions about the United States 
attitude toward freedom of informa- 
tion. In his country freedom of in- 
formation was recognized as a corner- 
stone of liberty, and full access to the 
news was just as essential on the na- 
tional as the international level. Pre- 
cisely because the United States felt 
that the free choice between the vari- 
ous sources of information was essen- 
tial to true freedom, it attached ex- 
treme importance to the development 
of news media and to the training of 
journalists in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. His delegation, he added, did 
not think that a convention on the 
freedom of information was an ade- 
quate or effective means of protecting 
information media or of promoting 
the right of everyone to free access to 
the facts. However, since many dele- 
gations wished to draft an interna- 
tional instrument, the United States 
delegation would strive to the utmost 
of its ability to help draw up a text 
acceptable to the majority. 


Mrs. Ida Gyulai, of Hungary, made 
the point that it should be explicitly 
stated in the draft that freedom of 
information meant unrestricted free- 
dom to spread unbiassed and truthful 
information, while Mrs. Teresa Ca- 
suso Morin, of Cuba, pointed out that 
absolute control of the paper market 
by a government was as formidable 
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a weapon as direct censorship of the 
press. 

The press of a country, observed 
W. Van Remoortel, of Belgium, ob- 
viously could be either a very good 
or a very bad thing, but if it were 
free, it corrected itself the lies and 
errors it spread abroad. A free press 
actually defended all points of view. 

Wojciech Ketrzynski, of Poland, de- 
clared that at present there are so 
many countries complaining of abuses 
of propaganda that it would be dan- 
gerous to strip the idea of freedom of 
information of any implication of 
rights and obligations and replace it 
with a vague slogan which would 
open the way to abuses of all kinds 
and thus further the cold war in the 
domain of the written and spoken word. 

Miss R. L. Dobson, of Australia, 
expressed serious reservations with 
regard to the contents and possible 
effects of the draft under discussion. 
In Australia the press, radio, the film 
industry and publishers were unwilling 
to sacrifice a freedom which they had 
achieved only as a result of vigorous 
and courageous struggle. Australia 
considered that, in a democratic so- 
city, the press should be free and 
should impose the necessary discipline 
on itself. If a foreign newspaper pub- 
lished unfair or even inaccurate in- 
formation about Australia, the Aus- 
tralian Government would regret the 
fact but would continue to believe 
that the foreign government concerned 
should not interfere with its own free 
newspapers. The way to correct exist- 
ing ills was not to aggravate them by 
establishing state controls: that would, 
however, be the effect of the draft 
convention. Her delegation considered 
that freedom of information, which 
was one of the basic human rights, 
should be strengthened, and believed 
that if all delegations approached the 
draft convention in a spirit of com- 
promise and mutual understanding, it 
should be possible to proclaim general 
principles which, without restricting 
anyone’s freedom, would effectively 
contribute to a better world. She was 
aware that information media, which 
were a powerful means of influencing 
public opinion, bore great responsi- 
bilities in the world today and believed 
that the best way to maintain freedom 
of the press while avoiding abuses 
would be to encourage the drafting 
of an international code of ethics 
which newsmen must impose upon 
themselves. 

Her delegation was also aware that 
some countries did not have adequate- 
ly developed information services and 
therefore had to rely on outside help. 
Australia understood the difficulties of 
those countries and considered that 
they should be provided with the 
means to develop adequate in- 
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formation services. It was therefore 
strongly in favor of the action pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social 
Council at its twenty-seventh session. 
Australia, for its part, had welcomed 
journalists from a number of Asian 
countries. The seminars organized by 
UNESCO, educational programs and fel- 
lowships for journalists and technical 
assistance in establishing radio stations 
and television networks were very use- 
ful and were a step forward to a better 
world. Although her delegation sup- 
ported the principles proclaimed in 
the preamble to the draft convention, 
it considered that some of the articles 
might have less beneficial effects than 
the specific measures to which she had 
referred. It was to be hoped that all 
delegations would work together to 
achieve a common program which, 
without restricting freedom of informa- 
tion, would enable all countries to be 
better informed. 

Several representatives spoke at 
some length on the moral responsibil- 
ity of journalists and other dissem- 
inators of news and debated whether 
it was better to impose restrictions 
which might defeat the essential pur- 
pose of the freedom of information 
convention. 

Ackhar Marof, of Guinea, said that 
when his country attained indepen- 
dence it had been the victim of slan- 
der and had been powerless in the 
face of attacks, the purpose of which 
was to spread panic among the people 
and stamp out any desire to fight for 
freedom in certain regions of Africa. 

Mrs. Emma Nyun Han, of Burma, 
declared that everyone was aware that 
freedom of the press led to abuses; 
like all other freedoms, that of in- 
formation entailed obligations and 
had to be subject to certain restric- 
tions. Her delegation considered that 
a distinction should be made between 
national and international spheres. In 
the national sphere freedom of the 
press could be safeguarded by self- 
regulation and suitable laws, but in 
the international sphere it seemed nec- 
essary to establish a code of law to 
define restrictions that could be im- 
posed on freedom of information. 


Basic Principles Only 


Guglielmo Rulli, of Italy, thought 
it would be advisable for the draft 
convention to contain only basic prin- 
ciples and not to lay down detailed 
regulations. The United Nations was 
an international organization, not a 
legislative body, and should leave 
problems of implementation to the 
states themselves. 

J. N. Sahni, of India, made the 
point that it was sometimes officials 
of public authorities and not journal- 











ists who were to blame for errors and 
lies, and Vivaldo Lima, of Brazil, 
stressed that a small country could not 
defend itself against the influence of 
a newspaper with a circulation of mil- 
lions and that the press of the large 
countries did not keep its readers well 
informed on political and social con- 
ditions in small countries. The injury 
thus done to small countries, he add- 
ed, was substantial, particularly when 
the information media were powerful. 

Dr. Branko Karapandza, of Yugo- 
slavia, gave facts and figures regard- 
ing newsprint, radios and television 
sets in various countries to prove the 
imbalance of information media be- 
tween states and said that his delega- 
tion felt that the dissemination of in- 
formation that was contrary to the 
principles of the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights should be condemned in the 
preamble and article 1. 

Reference had been made in the 
course of the discussion, said Manne 
D. E. Stahl, of Sweden, to fair, honest 
and reliable information, but nothing 
had been said about who would judge 
what was fair, honest and reliable. It 
would be unwise for that to be done 
by the authorities, for they would thus 
be induced to impose controls. Abuses, 
whether intentional or unintentional, 
were unavoidable and were the price 
which had to be paid for freedom. 
This did not mean that such abuses 
should be condoned, but he was con- 
vinced that freedom of information 
was less dangerous than censorship. 
False news could be corrected but un- 
published rumors could not be con- 
trolled, and in a free society people 
learned to exercise judgment and the 
free exchange of ideas enabled them 
to arrive at the truth. The unreliability 
of a particular newspaper soon became 
evident, with the result that its rep- 
utation was seriously affected. The 
people of Sweden, he added, were 
convinced that in the end truth always 
prevailed. 


Miss Maire C. MacEntee, of Ire- 
land, pointed out that an appearance 
of objectivity could often be a far 
more dangerous falsification than the 
known bias of a distinguished per- 
sonality and the dehumanization of 
the media of information or the 
imposition of stultifying standards was 
not an effective counter to the very 
real abuses with which the members 
of the Committee were concerned. 
Moreover, fact and opinion were in- 
timately linked in any reporting, and 
attempts to separate them would al- 
ways be somewhat artificial. Further- 
more, she observed, the words “in the 
cause of democracy and peace” in the 
preamble gave her delegation pause. 
Certain representatives suggested that 
the intention of that phrase was that the 
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fundamental human rights mentioned 
in the preamble should be freely ex- 
ercisable only in a given cause and 
with an express motive. While those 
rights which the Committee sought to 
ensure had to be subordinated in some 
degree to the common good, their 
enjoyment could not, in principle, be 
made contingent on the advocacy 
of any particular cause, no matter how 
noble. Truth must be respected for its 
own sake; in the context of the pre- 
amble, therefore, the words were po- 
tentially dangerous. Finally, Miss 
MacEntee commented that the words 
“and thereby” in the third paragraph 
of the preamble made nonsense of the 
whole paragraph, and her delegation 


categorically opposed the second 
clause from those words to the end. 
Mrs. L. I. Kukharenko, of the 


Ukrainian SSR, said that media of in- 
formation existed to enable the vari- 
ous peoples of the world to learn 
more about each other, and the pur- 
pose of the convention was to en- 
sure the flow of unbiassed information 
and thereby help strengthen friendly 
international relations. 


Not End in Itself 


The Begum Shereen Aziz Ahmed, 
of Pakistan, was unable to agree with 
those who were against the imposition 
of any restrictions on freedom of in- 
formation in the draft convention. 
At present states were free to place 
whatever limitations they chose on 
the transmitting and receiving of in- 
formation, and the securing of free- 
dom of information was not an end 
in itself; the ultimate objective was to 
promote understanding and the pur- 
suit of truth. Unrestricted freedom to 
disseminate news regardless of its char- 
acter or worth could jeopardize that 
objective and lead to international 
misunderstandings and tensions. 

Lady Petrie, of the United King- 
dom, declared that her delegation was 
convinced that freedom of informa- 
tion could best be guaranteed, not by 
formal instruments such as the draft 
convention, but by the democratic 
practices of civilized countries. Her 
delegation was prepared to assist in any 
efforts to improve the present draft 
but it did not think it would be able 
to accept the text that would result. 

V. U. Hammershaimb, of Denmark, 
declared that the press of Denmark 
was fully conscious of its responsibi- 
lities, and any attempt to muzzle it 
would be opposed by the entire popu- 
lation. Similarly, Tryvge Haugeland, 
of Norway, recalling that his delega- 
tion had voted against the General 
Assembly resolution which provided 
for discussion of the draft convention 
at this session of the Assembly, pointed 
out that the debate so far had merely 
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strengthened its view that the conclu- 
sion of a convention at the present 
time would not promote freedom of 
information. In Norway the press was 
very much aware of its responsibilities. 
A code of ethics had been worked 
out by the Norwegian National Press 
Association for the guidance of ed- 
itors. It might not always be respected, 
but the standards had been set; the 
rest could be left to time and educa- 
tion. He felt that the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies could best 
serve the cause of freedom of informa- 
tion by providing technical assistance 
for the development of information 
media and by taking other measures to 
ensure the free flow of news. In the 
same spirit of doubt, Yoshinao Odaka, 
of Japan, said his delegation also 
doubted whether any fruitful results 
would emerge from consideration of 
the draft convention, though, in a spir- 
it of cooperation, it would vote for the 
original text and for any amendments 
that improved it. 

Princess Pingpeang Yukanthor, of 
Cambodia, said that the preamble ap- 
peared to lay undue stress on the 
rights of the individual as opposed to 
those of the state. 


A conflict of views was essential 
for the formation of public opinion, 
observed Carlos Maria Penades, of 
Uruguay. When erroneous informa- 
tion was circulated, particularly in- 
formation regarding foreign countries, 
it was in the interests of friendly rela- 
tions among states that the govern- 
ment concerned had not exercised 
censorship and hence could not be held 
responsible. Although abuses of free- 
dom were not as serious as some ap- 
peared to fear, they should not be 
accepted as inevitable. It would be 
possible to have preventive measures 
without restricting freedom of infor- 
mation. He also thought that penalties 
should be imposed, in accordance with 
provisions of the penal code, on per- 
sons who are guilty of press offences 
or who, more generally, endangered 
national security, public order or mo- 
rality or impaired peaceful relations 
between states. 

Guido Sanchez, of Costa Rica, re- 
marked that his delegation considered 
it both contradictory and illogical to 
stress the need to restrict freedom of 
information just when efforts were 
being made to guarantee that freedom 
by concluding an international conven- 
tion. Freedom of information was de- 
mocracy’s strongest bulwark, and re- 
stricting it without valid reason mere- 
ly helped to undermine the demo- 
cratic system. 

Abdol Hossein Hamzavi, of Iran, 
expressed the opinion that one of the 
fundamental questions which arose in 
connection with freedom of informa- 
tion was that of the expulsion of for- 


eign correspondents, and these ex- 
pulsions, he said, should not always 
be laid at the door of the govern- 
ments, and he cited the case of cer- 
tain correspondents who had delib- 
erately tried to get themselves ex- 
pelled from a country and even boast- 
ed of having been expelled. Public 
opinion, which had come gradually 
through the centuries to play a pri- 
mary role in social and political de- 
velopment and which must be sound ° 
and uncorrupted if the world is to be 
peaceful and prosperous, must not be 
hoodwinked or led astray—and the 
risk was all the greater today when 
information media are becoming in- 
creasingly influential. In its zeal to 
protect freedom of information the 
Committee should not forget the evil 
done in the world by media which 
imposed a tyranny of distortion, half 
truths and biassed reporting, In de- 
nouncing the few professional journal- 
ists who subordinated their con- 
sciences to their own interests and in 
trying to put a stop to their activi- 
ties, the convention would not be 
doing anything that was harmful to 
the vast number of journalists and 
radio and television commentators 
who were honest and incorruptible. 


Violence to Freedom 


Speaking for Morocco, Mrs. Halina 
Embarek Anegay, remarking that it 
unfortunately happened that reporters 
all too frequently neglected their duties 
and were guilty of errors, said that 
that state of affairs did not justify any 
restriction of freedom of information, 
which was an incontestable human 
right. Only those who enjoyed that 
freedom could effectively prevent its 
misuse and they would do so if they 
were fully aware of their responsibili- 
ties; if they fully understood that by 
using the right given to them to spread 
confusion they offended human dig- 
nity and did violence to freedom it- 
self. 


C. J. A. Barratt, of the Union of 
South Africa, expressed the opinion 
that there were too many theoretical 
and practical divergencies between 
countries to allow the drafting of a 
text which would be acceptable to the 
majority of states. It was not his in- 
tention, he said, to raise objections 
against the Committee’s decision, but 
he felt he should point out that a 
convention designed to guarantee the 
free exchange of information would 
be a dead letter if it were not accepted 
by the majority of countries and par- 
ticularly those which had powerful 
information media. 


Consideration of this portion of the 
draft convention concluded the work 
of the Committee for this session. 
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No Decision Taken 


by Assembly on Algeria 


DRAFT resolution by which the 

General Assembly at its latest ses- 
sion would have recognized the right 
of the Algerian people to self-determi- 
nation and urged the holding of 
pourparlers for a peaceful solution 
failed to win the two-thirds majority 
necessary for the adoption of impor- 
tant resolutions. At the Assembly’s 
thirteenth session in 1958, a draft 
resolution on Algeria had failed of 
adoption by a single vote. At the 
session just concluded the required 
two-thirds majority was available for 
each separate paragraph of the draft 
resolution which had been proposed 
by Pakistan on the last day of the 
session. However, when put to the 
vote as a whole, the resolution had 
lacked two votes to constitute that 
majority. The voting on the draft as 
a whole was 39 to 22, with 20 ab- 
stentions. 


France Did Not Participate 


The inclusion of the question in the 
agenda of the Assembly’s fourteenth 
session had been requested on July 
14 by twenty-five Asian and African 
countries (Afghanistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, the United Arab Republic and 
Yemen). In an explanatory memoran- 
dum these powers stated that “despite 
the appeals in the resolutions adopted 
at the eleventh and twelfth sessions and 
contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of member states expressed at the 
thirteenth session, there has been no 
indication of improvement in the AIl- 
gerian situation and the hostilities 
continue unabated, with increasing suf- 
fering and loss of human life. A mil- 
lion Algerian civilians are reported to 
have been displaced from their homes 
and regrouped in other areas where 
they are undergoing severe hardship.” 

In this situation, the memorandum 
added, “the attainment of a solution in 
conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult.” 
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Holding that any discussion of the 
Algerian problem was an interference 
in the internal affairs of France and 
thus barred by Article 2(7) of the 
Charter, representatives of France did 
not participate in the discussions either 
in the General Assembly itself or in the 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee, which discussed the question at 
twelve meetings held between Novem- 
ber 30 and December 7. France’s ob- 
jection was expressed first in the As- 
sembly’s Steering Committee, which 
on September 16 decided to recom- 
mend the inclusion of the item. 

Later, on September 30, the French 
point of view was explained by 
France’s Foreign Minister, Maurice 
Couve de Murville, in the Assembly’s 
general debate. He declared that for 
several years the United Nations had 
been seized of and had discussed the 
Algerian problem. Under the terms of 
the Charter, such a debate was not 
within its competence. 

The majority of the Assembly, Mr. 
Couve de Murville continued, had 
again in 1959 disregarded French op- 
position, but United Nations interven- 
tion in the past had not contributed— 
quite the contrary—to the solution of 
the problem. In the course of the de- 
bate the French Foreign Minister re- 
ferred to the statement made by the 
President of the French Republic, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, on September 16, 1959, 
in which he had “solemnly defined the 
conditions under which the political 
destiny of Algeria” was to be deter- 
mined. Once peace had been restored, 
a referendum was to be held through 
which Algerians would choose their 
destiny. The offer of a cease-fire made 
a year before in that connection was 
just as good now as then, Mr. Couve 
de Murville stated. Once peace had 
been restored, a certain period of time 
was necessary for organizing the vote 
under conditions which would leave 
no grounds for contesting it. A maxi- 
mum period of four years had been 
set, he declared. The aim of the refer- 
endum, he further stated, was either 
secession, “out and out identification 
with France,” or the government of the 
Algerians by Algerians, in close associ- 
ation with France in the domains of 
economy, education, defence and ex- 
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ternal relations. The French Govern- 
ment, he concluded, not merely recog- 
nized, but proclaimed — when it 
solemnly decided on recourse to self- 
determination—that it was up to the 
Algerians themselves to choose their 
own destiny. They would do so in all 
freedom and in full knowledge of the 
facts. 


A Whole-Hearted Effort 


Had it been adopted, the Pakistan 
draft would have recalled, in the pre- 
amble, two previous resolutions on the 
same question and would have ex- 
pressed deep concern with the con- 
tinuance of hostilities in Algeria. In 
its two operative paragraphs the As- 
sembly would have (1) recognized 
“the right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination” and (2) urged “the 
holding of pourparlers with a view to 
arriving at a peaceful solution on the 
basis of the right to self-determination, 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

As its sponsor M. S. A. Baig of 
Pakistan indicated in the plenary meet- 
ing on December 12, the resolution 
was a last-minute effort on Pakistan's 
part, as the current Chairman of the 
Afro-Asian group, to reconcile the div- 
ergent views which existed on a draft 
resolution adopted by the First Com- 
mittee that had failed to get the two- 
thirds majority at the Committee stage. 
Recommended by the First Commit- 
tee on December 7 by a simple 
majority vote of 38 to 26, with 17 ab- 
stentions, it would have stated in the 
preamble that the present situation in 
Algeria “constituted a threat to inter- 
national peace and security,” would 
have “noted with satisfaction that the 
two parties concerned had accepted the 
right of self-determination as the basis 
for the solution of the Algerian prob- 
lem,” and in its operative part would 
have “urged the two parties con- 
cerned to enter into pourparlers to 
determine the conditions necessary for 
the implementation as early as possi- 
ble of the right of self-determination 
of the Algerian people, including con- 
ditions for a cease-fire.” 

This draft had been sponsored by 
twenty-one Asian and African coun- 
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tries: Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Lib- 
eria, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, the 
United Arab Republic and Yemen. 
During the course of the meetings of 
the First Committee, the name of 
the Federation of Malaya had been 
added to the list of sponsors. 


When the question came up for final 
disposal before the plenary meeting of 
the Assembly, Mr. Baig explained the 
reasons for his submitting the new 
text and asking priority for it over 
the draft approved by the First Com- 
mittee. The revised text which he was 
submitting represented, he said, “a 
whole-hearted effort on the part of the 
Asian-African nations to go to the full- 
est possible extent in respecting the 
views of those delegations which were 
opposed to certain parts of the First 
Committee’s resolution” — in particu- 
lar, to parts indicating the scope and 
substance of the pourparlers and to 
the words “two parties” which ap- 
peared in it. Moreover, he pointed out, 
the Pakistan text omitted that para- 
graph in the preamble of the First 
Committee’s resolution which stated 
that “the present situation in Algeria 
constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security.” It also omitted 
the final preambular paragraph of that 
draft resolution which would have 
noted “with satisfaction that the two 
parties concerned have accepted the 
right of self-determination as the basis 
for the solution of the Algerian prob- 
lem.” 


Debate Reopened 


In the debate which ensued in the 
plenary meeting, a number of repre- 
sentatives paid tribute to the spirit of 
moderation and conciliation which in- 
spired the new text. “There was 
nothing in the Pakistan draft which 
was Offensive to France or prejudicial 
to its legitimate interests,” said Mario 
Amadeo, of Argentina, who had indi- 
cated earlier that he would not have 
voted in favor of the First Committee’s 
resolution because it had contained a 
Teference to the “two parties con- 
cerned.” Now, however, he continued, 
the Asian and African nations had 
made a great and sincere effort at con- 
ciliation. Should this draft resolution 
not be adopted, “a vast section of the 
world will be filled with bitterness.” 

Abdel Monem Rif’ai, of Jordan, ap- 
pealed to all delegations “to take a 
constructive attitude toward the situa- 
tion in Algeria” and to help in the 
adoption of a “fair” resolution which, 
he said, would “secure peace in our 
area” and promote harmony and 
friendship in international relations. 
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He hoped they would not “stand in- 
different” to this “tragic war” which 
had already claimed a million victims. 

The Algerian conflict had “world- 
wide significance,” Ceylon’s represen- 
tative Sir Claude Corea told the As- 
sembly. Ceylon deplored that conflict, 
which the General Assembly should 
not allow to be continued. He did not 
believe that the adoption of a resolu- 
tion would jeopardize a solution. 

R. Vankataraman, of India, felt that 
a debate on the Algerian question or 
on other difficult questions should not 
end without a resolution. The Pakistan 
text, he considered, met the objections 
raised to the First Committee resolu- 
tion. 

A large number of representatives 
expressed the view that the adoption 
of any resolution on Algeria at the 
present juncture would hamper a set- 
tlement. Walter Loridan, of Belgium, 
reminded the Assembly that the Presi- 
dent of France had undertaken to 
adopt measures which would enable 
Algerians irrespective of their back- 
ground and political affiliations to de- 
cide by means of a referendum on 
their own destiny. Any gesture at this 
time which might hamper the negoti- 
ations for a cease-fire should be 
avoided. 

Italy considered that the Algerian 
problem had “reached an extremely 
important turning-point” after the 
declaration of President de Gaulle, 
its representative Egidio Ortona said. 
A just and democratic solution was 
now in sight and the Assembly had 
the duty and responsibility not to 
jeopardize such a solution. The proper 
course for the Assembly, therefore, 
was, Mr. Ortona concluded, not to ex- 
press itself on the substance of the 
matter by a resolution. 

Delegations should not think in 
terms of a “paper resolution,” which 
would give them some satisfaction but 
which would not contribute toward a 
solution, said James Plimsoll, of Aus- 
tralia. The right of self-determination 
of the Algerian people was already 
common ground and no purpose would 
be served by a resolution on that 
subject. 

Spain stood by its principles and 
could not agree that the United Na- 
tions had the right to intervene in all 
matters in violation of Article 2(7) of 
the Charter. Its representative José 
Felix de Lequerica felt that he could 
not support any paragraph recognizing 
the right of self-determination for “un- 
defined peoples” who did not have 
“international recognition.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, took the view that the way 
to a solution of this “delicate and 
urgent” problem, through the applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determina- 


tion, seemed agreed upon. Therefore 
the United Nations could, in his opin- 
ion, only do harm if it sought to pro- 
nounce on the matter in such a way 
as to make the opening of talks more 
difficult. In view of the known differ- 
ences of view as to the nature and 
scope of the talks, Sir Pierson felt that 
progress toward pourparlers would not 
be helped by public exchanges and, 
still less, by attempts to secure en- 
dorsement by the United Nations of . 
the interpretation of one side. He con- 
sidered that progress was more likely 
to be obtained through private ex- 
changes. 

At the request of Rishikesh Shaha, 
of Nepal, the vote on the draft resolu- 
tion was taken in paragraphs and by 
roll-call. The preambular paragraphs, 
by which the General Assembly would 
have recalled its two previous resolu- 
tions on the question and Article 1, 
paragraph 2, of the Charter and would 
have expressed deep concern with the 
continuance of hostilities in Algeria 
were adopted by votes ranging from 
56 to 2, with 22 abstentions, to 53 to 
2, with 25 abstentions. Operative para- 
graph 1, which would have recognized 
the right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination, was adopted by 58 
votes to one, with 21 abstentions. The 
single vote cast against the paragraph 
was that of South Africa. The final 
operative paragraph was adopted by 
40 votes to 16, with 25 abstentions. 

The voting on the draft resolution 
as a whole was: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Albania, Ar- 
gentina, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Lib- 
eria, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Romania, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Swe- 
den, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, Yugoslavia. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Israel, 
Italy, Laos, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom. 

Abstaining: Austria, Bolivia, Cam- 
bodia, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, 
Japan, Norway, Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Uruguay. 

Absent: France. 


The draft resolution was not 
adopted as it had failed to secure a 
two-thirds majority. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee was not put 
to the vote. 
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Assembly Calls 


MK 


for a Further Plebiscite 


in Northern Cameroons 


B EFORE the end of March 1961 many 
of the 760,000 people who live 
in the northern part of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration 
will again cast their votes in a United 
Nations-supervised plebiscite designed 
to determine their country’s destiny. 
In this plebiscite, the second to be 
held in this small slice of Africa within 
two years, the voters will be asked 
to choose between joining the inde- 
pendent Republic of the Cameroons 
(the former French-administered trust 
territory) or linking up with the inde- 
pendent Federation of Nigeria. [The 
Northern Cameroons trust area has 
been administered as an integral part 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria.] 

The General Assembly reached a 
unanimous decision for a further pleb- 
iscite in the territory after considering 
the outcome of a plebiscite conducted 
in the Northern Cameroons last No- 
vember, when a majority of voters 
favored delaying any decision on their 
country’s future status to a later date. 

In the second plebiscite, unlike the 
first, women will have the right to 
vote. It is interesting to note that 
womenfolk in this region have never 
before participated in any elections. 
The Assembly’s resolution (see page 
35 for details) also contained recom- 
mendations for the establishment of 
democratic institutions in the Northern 
Cameroons. 
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It may be recalled that the General 
Assembly, on March 13, 1959, had 
recommended the holding of separate 
plebiscites in the northern and south- 
ern sections of the British Cameroons, 
in order to ascertain the wishes of the 
people as to their future status. The 
plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons 
is scheduled to take place between 
September 30 next and March 1961 
(see the REviEw for November 1959). 

The consultation in the Northern 
Cameroons took place on November 
7 last. In accordance with the Assem- 
bly’s earlier resolution, the following 
alternatives were then put to the 
voters: (a) Do you wish the Northern 
Cameroons to be part of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria when the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria becomes independent? 
or, (b) Are you in favor of deciding 
the future of the Northern Cameroons 
at a later date? 

The result of the plebiscite showed 
a majority of the voters favoring the 
second alternative. 

The plebiscite was supervised by 
Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, who had 
been elected by the Assembly as 
United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Abdoh was assisted by a 
team of international observers in his 
task of observing the organization, 
conduct and results of the consultation. 
Dr. Abdoh subsequently submitted his 
report on the plebiscite to the Trustee- 





ship Council which, on December 2, 
last, forwarded it to the General As- 
sembly for consideration. The report 
was taken up by the Assembly’s Trus- 
teeship Committee on December 4. 

In reviewing the outcome of the 
plebiscite, Dr. Abdoh stated that 88 
per cent of the registered voters had 
cast their votes of which 70,546 had 
favored the second alternative, 42,788 
the first alternative and 525 baliots 
had been rejected. Thus almost 62 per 
cent of the total votes were cast in fa- 
vor of the second alternative. Dr. 
Abdoh was satisfied that the plebiscite 
had been organized and conducted by 
the administering authority with ef- 
ficiency and impartiality, in accord- 
ance with the laws promulgated for 
the purposes, and that it was held in 
“an atmosphere of freedom.” 

In the conclusions to his report Dr. 
Abdoh commended “the exemplary 
manner” in which the people had 
conducted themselves during the pleb- 
iscite. It was, he thought, mainly due 
to their sense of responsibility and re- 
spect for law and order that the con- 
sultation was successfully carried out. 
The participation of the United Na- 
tions in the plebiscite was welcomed 
by all parties concerned and enhanced 
the confidence of the people in the 
impartiality and objectivity of the 
plebiscite. 

So far as the result was concerned, 
Dr. Abdoh stated that it appeared that 
the majority of the voters had made 
use of the opportunity offered by the 
plebiscite to register what was in ef- 
fect a protest vote against the system 
of local administration prevailing in 
the Northern Cameroons. The people 
desired the speedy introduction of re- 
forms in the system of local govern- 
ment. This was, he felt, one of the 
reasons why the majority had voted in 
favor of the second alternative. 

In presenting his report to the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Abdoh said he had also 
gained the impression that the people 
of the Northern Cameroons did not 
wish to continue “for any length of 
time” under trusteeship; in choosing 
the second alternative they had reg- 
istered their desire that the reforms 
should be introduced before trustee- 
ship was terminated. In other words, 
they wanted to manage effectively 
their own local affairs before deciding 
the broader issue of their ultimate 
future. 

The experience of popular consulta- 
tions held under United Nations super- 
vision had, Dr. Abdoh believed, pro- 
ved that the Organization’s presence 
increased the confidence of the peo- 
ple, contributed to the objectivity and 
impartiality with which the consulta- 
tions were conducted by the respective 
administering authorities and dispelled 
possible doubts by the people con- 
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cerning any form of interference in 
the exercise of their rights. He added: 
“Indeed, one may even venture to 
hope that in the not-too-distant future 
the system of international organiza- 
tion will be strengthened so as to per- 
mit popular consultations to be held 
under international supervision, not 
only in trust territories but also in 
other areas of the world, wherever the 
need arises.” 

Replying to members’ questions, the 
Plebiscite Commissioner reiterated that 
participation by the United Nations 
in the consultation had been welcomed 
by the people of the territory, the 
federal regional and local authorities, 
the political parties and by the admin- 
istering authority. The plebiscite staff 
had received full cooperation. 

Dr. Abdoh did not consider it was 
appropriate for him to comment on 
the way the questions for the pleb- 
iscite had been phrased. But the Com- 
mittee would fully realize that some of 
the wider implications of the alterna- 
tives posed in the plebiscite were dif- 
ficult to explain. He had no doubt, 
however, that the people knew what 
they were voting for in terms of the 
way in which they interpreted the 
questions and in line with their own 
interests. In this regard Dr. Abdoh 
reiterated that, despite the many ad- 
verse local factors, the surprisingly 
lively interest displayed by the popu- 
lation in the plebiscite had once again 
demonstrated the wisdom of the fram- 
ers of the Charter in assuring to the 
peoples of the trust territories the right 
of expressing their wishes freely. 

In voting for the second alternative 
Dr. Abdoh said the people had made 
it clear that they wished to manage 
their own affairs and to have their own 
democratically elected representative 
bodies before being called upon to 
make a final choice. He was sure that 
if such reforms were speedily in- 
troduced, the people of the Northern 
Cameroons would be in a much better 
position to choose whatever course of 
action they wished to take in the 
future. 


Petitioner's View 


During its debate on the Northern 
Cameroons issue the Committee heard 
a further statement from Ndeh Ntum- 
azah, representing a political party in 
the territory, One Kamerun. Mr. 
Ntumazah gave his views in the Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the future of 
the Southern Cameroons, earlier in 
the Assembly’s session (see the REVIEW 
for November 1959). 

The petitioner contended that the 
results of the Northern Cameroons 
plebiscite clearly showed that a ma- 
jority of the people favored the main- 
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Plebiscite Day in Northern Cameroons 


Voters in the plebiscite held on No- 
vember 7, 1959 were asked to place 
their ballot papers in one of two 
colored boxes. If they wished the terri- 
tory to join Northern Nigeria when 
the Federation of Nigeria attains in- 
dependence, in October 1960, they 
placed their ballot in a white box. If 
they wished to postpone a decision on 
the territory's future until a later date 
they put their ballot in an orange- 
colored box. Here are some typical 
scenes at village polling stations in the 
United Nations-supervised plebiscite. 
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tenance of “Kamerun identity.” He 
thought that in a future consultation 
in the Northern Cameroons the only 
question to be put to the people 
should be: “Do you want to join the 
Republic of the Cameroons?” (the 
former French Cameroons). 

Mr. Ntumazah also urged that uni- 
versal adult suffrage should be in- 
troduced in any further plebiscite in 
the territory. Meanwhile, the Northern 
and Southern Cameroons should be 
administered together, as a single en- 
tity, under a joint government. 

The Plebiscite Commissioner’s re- 
port and conclusions on the consulta- 
tion evoked commendatory comment 
during the Committee’s general dis- 
cussion. Members found it informative 
and considered the United Nations 
very fortunate in being able to secure 
the services of Dr. Abdoh in such a 
situation. Tributes were also paid to 
the observers and to the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator, Sir John Dring. 

It was generally acknowledged that 
the outcome of the plebiscite had 
caused some surprise in international 
circles. General agreement was also 
forthcoming that a second plebiscite 
was inevitable. Some representatives 
considered that it should take place 
within a short time of that to be held 
in the Southern Cameroons. 

Other issues touched upon in the 
debate included the urgency of the 
reforms to be introduced in the region 
and the question of voters’ qualifica- 
tions. On the latter subject representa- 
tives of African states favored a pleb- 
iscite held on the basis of universal 
suffrage. It was pointed out that sev- 
eral petitioners had called for the par- 
ticipation of women in a plebiscite. 

The problem of the arrangements 
to be made for the Northern 
Cameroons after Nigeria’s attainment 
of independence next October also 
evoked comment. On this question 
Victorio D. Carpio, of the Philippines, 
maintained that the Northern and 
Southern Cameroons should be ad- 
ministered as a single unit, in ac- 
cordance with the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and the Charter, and should be 
given an opportunity to decide what 
their future should be. Mr. Carpio 
held that the division of the territory 
into two bordered on violation of the 
Trusteeship Agreement. The former 
German Kamerun had, he recalled, 
already been split after the First World 
War; was the Cameroons under British 
administration to be further divided 
into two? 


United Nations Presence 


Majid Rahnema, of Iran, empha- 
sized the significance of the United 
Nations presence in the recent pleb- 
iscite. His delegation believed that the 
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high proportion of voters who had 
gone to the polls was a vote of con- 
fidence in the United Nations and in- 
dicated that the African people were 
aware of the importance of its pres- 
ence as a factor in the attainment of 
its objectives. Similarly, the outcome 
of the plebiscite showed that when 
the effectiveness of the secret ballot 
was guaranteed by impartial super- 
vision, it could be one of the most 
powerful weapons in the struggle for 
the emancipation of dependent ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. Rahnema shared the Plebiscite 
Commissioner’s hope that such meas- 
ures would be extended in the near 
future to the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. The experience also under- 
scored the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic system itself and went far to 
disprove the theory that the less ad- 
vanced peoples were not capable of 
acting in their own best interests. 
Thus, an inexperienced people had 
used this opportunity of popular con- 
sultation to make the administration 
aware of the need for reform. 


The representative of a neighboring 
African state, Ghana, did not fully 
share the Plebiscite Commissioner’s 
views on the outcome of the pleb- 
iscite. S. A. Dziraza pointed out that 
while the plebiscite had offered the 
people an opportunity to register their 
protest against the existing local ad- 
ministration, it had also offered them 
the opportunity to vote in the direc- 
tion of their own sovereignty. As- 
suming that although the people had 
not known what they were voting 
for, they had at least known what they 
wanted to vote against, there was no 
doubt that they had voted against in- 
tegration with the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. Ghana had asked the Pleb- 
iscite Commissioner whether he 
thought, considering his views on the 
reasons why the people had voted for 
the second alternative, that the re- 
sults of the plebiscite would have 
been different if there had been ef- 
fective democratization of the system 
of local government. 


Ghana appreciated the effectiveness 
with which the people of the North- 
ern Cameroons, the majority of whom 
were described as illiterates by the ad- 
ministering authority, had accepted 
their responsibilities and carried out 
their duty during the plebiscite. 


In Ghana’s opinion Mr. Ntumazah, 
the petitioner, although a Southern 
Cameroonian, had a far better grasp 
of the problems of the Cameroons as 
a whole than the United Kingdom 
representative had maintained. 

V. I. Oberemko, of the USSR, re- 
called that the 1958 visiting mission 
to the territory, persuaded by the ad- 








ministering authority of the existence 
of a quasi-unanimous wish on the part 
of the population to unite with Ni- 
geria, had recommended that no pleb- 
iscite should be held in the Northern 
Cameroons. Similarly, said Mr. Ober- 
emko, the administering authority in- 
fluenced the Assembly’s decision of 
March 1959 to organize plebiscites in 
the Northern and Southern Cameroons 
at different dates, and had, he main- 
tained, caused the issue of Cameroon- 
ian reunification to be omitted from 
the plebiscite in the Northern Camer- 
oons. It had been the administering 
authority, too, which had deprived the 
women of the Northern Cameroons of 
the right to vote. 

Those maneuvers had, he said, not 
prevented the Cameroonians from 
choosing their future and frustrating 
the administering authority’s plans. It 
could be concluded that the popular 
political consciousness had _ been 
awakened to a considerable degree, 
that the Cameroonian people had un- 
derstood that they were responsible 
for their future, were dissatisfied with 
the colonial system imposed upon 
them—since the plebiscite had been 
a vote of protest against the system 
of local administration in which the 
population had too little share—and 
lastly that the population rejected the 
status quo and the trusteeship. 


At the Assembly’s resumed _ thir- 
teenth session the USSR had urged 
that the plebiscite be organized in the 
two parts of the British Cameroons 
simultaneously, before the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Cam- 
eroons and the Federation of Nigeria, 
and that it should offer the same 
choices in order that the entire popu- 
lation might decide its future. Un- 
fortunately, the Assembly, under pres- 
sure from the United Kingdom, had 
decided otherwise. The Committee 
now belatedly realized its error and 
was trying to remedy it. 

In presenting the United Kingdom’s 
position, Sir Andrew Cohen acknowl- 
edged that the administering authority 
had been “somewhat surprised” by 
the result of the plebiscite, although 
aware that there would be a substantial 
vote for the second alternative on the 
ballot. One of the great virtues of 
democracy, however, was that voters 
decided for themselves, although some- 
times in an unexpected way. That was 
preferable to having predetermined 
choices. 


In considering the voters’ choice, 
Sir Andrew recalled that the Northern 
Cameroons had secured “an exception- 
al share” of development finance for 
roads, schools and hospitals. The peo- 
ple were therefore well disposed to- 
ward the Trusteeship System and 
doubtless felt that they had every i? 
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terest in deferring termination of their 
status. 

But most important of all was the 
fact that the plebiscite had reflected 
dissatisfaction by the inhabitants of 
most—but not all—of the areas of 
the Northern Cameroons at being un- 
able to play a larger part in the local 
administration. 

At the same time the United King- 
dom representative reiterated that the 
people in those areas where they were 
satisfied with the local administration 
had voted unanimously in favor of 
the status quo — a clear indication 
that the Government of Northern Ni- 
geria was not “on trial” in the matter. 
Consequently, he did not regard the 
vote in any way as One directed against 
Nigeria. 

The United Kingdom representative 
then recalled that the alternatives put in 
the plebiscite were not those which the 
administering authority had originally 
favored. He considered it would have 
been preferable to ask the Northern 
Cameroons the simple question whether 
it wished to be part of Nigeria or not. 
The administering authority had, in 
“a spirit of compromise”, accepted the 
alternative recommended; but be- 
cause of the way in which the choice 
was put, the inhabitants had, in fact, 
been asked to choose between attain- 
ing independence at the same time as 
Nigeria or attaining it at a later date. 
By choosing the second alternative, 
the voters had not declared for separa- 
tion from Nigeria: they had simply 
deferred their decision until later. That 
was borne out by the attitude of ihe 
political opposition parties. Thus, dur- 
ing the campaign before the plebiscite, 
they had concentrated mainly on local 
issues. Since then they had made their 
position clear. 


Local Reforms 


He was happy to inform the Com- 
mittee that energetic action was now 
being taken in the territory toward 
reforming the system of local ad- 
ministration. An inquiry into the best 
methods of meeting the wishes of the 
inhabitants in that respect would begin 
forthwith in the Dikwa and the 
Adamwa areas. The purpose of the 
teforms contemplated was to make the 
Native Administrations more demo- 
cratic and to give the people the feel- 
ing that those administrations really 
belonged to them. The administering 
authority hoped that those reforms 
would be carried out between the 
present time and next April. 

As for possible solutions in a sec- 
ond plebiscite, which now appeared 
unavoidable, Sir Andrew said the ad- 
ministering authority considered that 
the Cameroonians of the North should 
have the same choice as that offered 
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to those of the Southern Cameroons: 
either independence by joining the 
Federation of Nigeria or independence 
by joining the Republic of the Cam- 
eroons. If they opted for the first solu- 
tion, the arrangements for their in- 
tegration with Nigeria would be de- 
cided later by the peoples affected 
themselves. However, his own experi- 
ence inclined him to think that, in 
that event, the Northern Cameroons 
would become a part of the Northern 
Region. 

It was obviously in the interests of 
all the parties concerned that the new 
plebiscite should be held as soon as 
possible; in the case of the trust terr- 
tory, because the present uncertainty 
might prejudice its development and, 
as the Commissioner had stated, its 
peoples did not wish to see trusteeship 
prolonged indefinitely; in the case of 
the Federation of Nigeria and the Re- 
public of the Cameroons, because they 
did not know what their future would 
be; and in the case of the administer- 
ing authority, because it did not wish 
to see any delay in the attainment of 
independence—the natural objective of 
the Trusteeship System—by the ter- 
ritory for which it was responsible. 


Moreover, the Government of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria might well 
desire that such a vote should take 
place before Nigeria’s attainment of 
independence, so as to avoid the prac- 
tical difficulties to which the continua- 
tion of trusteeship might be expected 
to lead. 


Finally, Sir Andrew observed that, 
in conformity with the Assembly’s res- 
olution of March 13, 1959, the two 
plebiscites should be entirely separate 
from one another, and nothing should 
be done which might prevent the two 
sectors from each choosing a different 
solution. That would be the only fair 
arrangement. It was, he thought, self- 
evident that after Nigeria’s attainment 
to independence, it would no longer 
be possible to administer the territory 
as an integral part of Nigeria. Special 
arrangements would have to be made 
for the period which would precede 
the termination of trusteeship. The ad- 
ministering authority was anxious for 
that period to be as short as possible. 
Its idea was to place the territory 
under the authority of an administra- 
tor responsible to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, which would continue 
throughout that period to meet the 
obligations which it had accepted un- 
der the Trusteeship Agreement. 


After further Committee debate the 
delegations of Canada, Denmark, New 
Zealand and Sweden submitted a draft 
resolution calling on the administering 
authority to organize under United 
Nations supervision a further plebiscite 
in the Northern Cameroons, the ar- 





rangements for which should begin on 
September 30, 1960, and that the pleb- 
iscite be concluded not later than 
March 1961. The proposal, in which 
tributes were paid to the Plebiscite 
Commissioner, Dr. Abdoh, and his 
staff, recommended that the plebiscite 
should be conducted on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. 

The proposal, as revised (see page 
83) was unanimously adopted by the 
Fourth Committee. It subsequently re- 
ceived the Assembly’s unanimous en- 
dorsement. 

In its preamble the _ resolution, 
among other points, noted the state- 
ment by the administering authority to 
the effect that “urgent action” is be- 
ing taken to introduce reforms in the 
system of local administration in the 
territory. After recommending a fur- 
ther plebiscite the Assembly, in the 
nine-point resolution, decided that the 
two questions to be asked at the pleb- 
iscite will be: “(a) Do you wish to 
achieve independence by joining the 
independent Republic of the Camer- 
oons? (b) Do you wish to achieve in- 
dependence by joining the independent 
Federation of Nigeria?” 


The plebiscite should be conducted 
on the basis of universal adult suffrage, 
all persons over twenty-one and ordi- 
narily resident in the North Cam- 
eroons being qualified to vote. The 
United Nations Plebiscite Commission- 
er was asked to report to the Trustee- 
ship Council on the organization, con- 
duct and results of this plebiscite, the 
Council then transmitting its report to 
the Assembly with any necessary rec- 
ommendations and observations. 


Democratization 


The Assembly then recommended 
that the necessary measures be taken 
without delay for the further decen- 
tralization of governmental functions 
and for the effective democratization 
of the system of local government, as 
well as for the separation of the ad- 
ministration of the Northern Cam- 
eroons from that of Nigeria by Octo- 
ber 1, 1960 (the date scheduled for 
Nigeria’s independence). The admin- 
istering authority was asked to report 
on this process of separation to the 
Trusteeship Council at its twenty-sixth 
session; the Council would then report 
on the question to the Assembly's 
fifteenth session, next September. 


Finally, the resolution declared that 
“the participation of the Northern 
Cameroons in the elections to the 
Federal Legislative Assembly (of Ni- 
geria) should in no way interfere with, 
or influence, the free choice of the 
people of the Northern Cameroons 
in deciding their future in the forth- 
coming plebiscite.” 
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Work Plan on 


Radiation Effects Approved 


th General Assembly has unani- 
mously approved the work plan 
of its fifteen-member Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Ra- 
diation and has called on govern- 
ments and relevant international agen- 
cies to provide every assistance to the 
Scientific Committee. 

The Scientific Committee was es- 
tablished by the Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1955, and its members are: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, In- 
dia, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. Its annual report outlined its 
work plan and cited the need for fur- 
ther information on numerous specific 
problems related to radiation resulting 
from fallout, medical application and 
natural sources, as well as for further 
genetic and biological studies. 

In a resolution, accepted by 78 
votes to none, with no abstentions, the 
Assembly, on November 17, besides 
approving the Committee work plan, 
requests that a study be made of 
means of encouraging genetic, bio- 
logical and other studies to elucidate 
the effects of radiation exposure on 
the health of human beings. The res- 
olution was jointly sponsored by Ar- 
gentina, Camada, Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
New Zealand and Norway. 

The immediate program of work 
for the Committee at the 1959 and 
1960 sessions was to include the follow- 
ing main items for discussion: (1) at 
the seventh session: the physical as- 
pects of fallout; physical and biologi- 
cal problems concerning the trans- 
mission of fission products through 
food-chains; and the relationship be- 
tween radiation dose and effects, par- 
ticularly at small-dose levels; (2) at 
the eighth session: physical and bio- 
logical problems concerned with car- 
bon-14; and genetic problems. 

The Committee is requested to sub- 
mit a report for consideration by the 
General Assembly at its next session 
and is due to submit its next com- 
prehensive report in 1962. 

In presenting the resolution and 
opening the Assembly debate, the 
Canadian Foreign Minister, Howard 
Green, said that even after agreement 
had been reached on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons testing many prob- 
lems would remain. He pointed out 
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that for several years there would be 
fallout of radioactive particles already 
in the atmosphere. There would also 
remain the problems relating to the 
long-term effects from the movement 
of radioactive isotopes through food- 
chains and the genetic and biological 
effects of both man-made and natural 
radiation on human health. 

Mr. Green said there was wide- 
spread concern about the need to as- 
sess more accurately the nature and 
extent of the hazard of man-made 
radiation, and this could only be 
achieved through the widest coopera- 
tion between member states and the 
international organizations concerned. 
In order to achieve that cooperation 
the draft resolution, which was “the 
result of lengthy negotiations among 
delegations representative of various 
geographical areas and political opin- 
ions,” was being introduced. 

The resolution, Mr. Green ex- 
plained, was designed to strengthen 
the Scientific Committee’s hand, 
while leaving it to the Committee to 
decide how this could best be done. 
In addition to approving the various 
Committee recommendations, the res- 
olution asked the Committee to ex- 
amine the possibility of making ar- 
rangements for the collection and 
analysis by member states of radia- 
tion samples on the basis of uniform 
standards and to encourage genetic 
and biological studies of the effects of 
radiation exposure. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, said 
that the Committee’s work was fol- 
lowing the right course and his Gov- 
ernment noted with satisfaction that 
forthcoming discussions would centre 
on radioactive fallout and radioactive 
biological questions. 

Mr. Nosek recalled that Czecho- 
slovakia had invited the Committee to 
hold a session in Prague in 1960 and 
had undertaken to defray any addi- 
tional cost involved, and then went on 
to discuss some of the problems be- 
fore the Committee. He said that the 
Committee report showed that nuclear 
weapons testing produced more harm- 
ful effects than had originally been 
assumed, and the “alarming fact” was 
that anticipated doses of radiation 
would be five times as high as expect- 
ed. This would mean, Mr. Nosek said, 
similar increases recorded in leukemia, 
bone tumors and genetic defects in 
newborn children. 













































Mr. Nosek said that because of 
weapons testing there was ten per cent 
more radioactive carbon-14 in the 
atmosphere than there was five years 
ago, and this, and other facts, “fully 
justifies the demand that stresses the 
fact that the Committee should con- 
centrate in its further activities on the 
study of the effects of radioactive fall- 
out, and on carbon-14 in particular.” 


Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, noted 
that one specific request of the resolu- 
tion asked countries with facilities for 
laboratory analysis to assist in analyz- 
ing radiation samples from other coun- 
tries. He announced his Government’s 
willingness to comply with that re- 
quest, and the representative of Can- 
ada and Sivert A. Nielsen, of Norway, 
also said that their Governments were 
prepared to help in this way. 

During the debate the majority of 
speakers commended the Committee 
for its work, but there was some ex- 
pression of the need to take care that 
expanded activities did not lead to 
the duplication of work. Such a view 
was expressed by J. Polderman, of 
the Netherlands, who said that his 
country would not favor a develop- 
ment which might lead to the Scien- 
tific Committee’s becoming “an in- 
formal specialized agency within the 
Secretariat.” 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union, Arkady A. Sobolev, said that 
the basic conclusion resulting from 
the Committee’s findings was that it 
was necessary to end immediately and 
for all time nuclear and thermonu- 
clear weapons tests. The USSR, he 
said, would spare no effort to reach 
such an agreement and expected its 
partners in the Geneva negotiations 
also to make the necessary efforts to- 
wards reaching agreement. 


Mr. Sobolev expressed gratification 
for the Committee’s work, as did Har- 
old Riegelman, of the United States, 
who said it was of critical importance 
to be prepared for international co- 
operation in meeting, or at least mini- 
mizing, the problems of radiation. 
Mr. Riegelman added that the first 
step, however, was to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the extent of 
possible dangers and to identify and 
evaluate the contributing factors. 

The representative of Italy, Egidio 
Ortona, said he favored the idea, sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General in 
1958, that there might be a system of 
rotation of membership of the Scien- 
tific Committee, while David Ormsby- 
Gore of the United Kingdom empha- 
sized the importance of maintaining 
the representation on the Committee 
at the “expert level.” Armand Bérard, 
of France, endorsed the idea that the 
Committee should from time to time 
meet in Europe. 
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Economic Development 
(Continued from page 9) 


of capital into the less-developed coun- 
tries as a group. 

Economic recovery is being accom- 
panied by a revival of foreign trade, 
the principal gains from which are 
being derived by Western Europe and 
Japan, Mr. de Seynes noted. Accord- 
ing to preliminary data for the first 
half of 1959, exports from Western 
Europe have been five per cent higher 
than during the first six months of 
1958 and more than two per cent 
higher than the level reached in 1957. 
Thanks to the sustained development 
of their exports, combined with the 
improvement in their terms of trade, 
the major countries of this region 
have been able to strengthen their po- 
sition materially vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world and, at the beginning of 
the year, were able to take a new and 
important step toward the complete 
convertibility of their currencies. In 
the United States, on the other hand, 
imports have risen in line with in- 
come, but exports have continued to 
decline as supply conditions have eased 
in Western Europe and as demand 
has declined in Latin America. Not- 
withstanding a decline in capital out- 
flow, withdrawals of gold have con- 
tinued, but with some slackening of 
this movement since the end of 1958. 

If one examines the effects of the 
recession on the world economy, Mr. 
de Seynes suggested, one cannot fail 
to be struck by a basic paradox. In 
the industrial countries, the crisis of 
those few months was weathered with- 
out any effect on their fundamental 
equilibrium. In most of the under- 
developed countries, on the other 
hand, the recession yielded its usual 
harvest of problems and difficulties, 
and it often compromised, or at least 
considerably retarded, the success of 
development plans. 

Commenting on developments in 
the institutional machinery, Mr. de 
Seynes pointed out that the past year 
has seen an increase in the resources 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and of the 
International Monetary Fund; the es- 
tablishment of two agencies of the 
European Economic Community—the 
European Investment Bank and the 
Development Fund for the Overseas 
Countries and Territories; the arrange- 
ments worked out within the British 
Commonwealth for new types of loans 
— Exchequer loans and Common- 
Wealth assistance loans; the signing of 
the charter of the Inter-American 
Bank. A new body, the International 
Development Association, is shortly 
to be set up under the auspices of the 
International Bank, Mr. de Seynes 
Teported. 
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In the course of the debate and the 
discussions on_ resolutions, many 
speakers detailed the problems of the 
developing countries. These factors 
were predominant. 

In carrying out their development 
plans, the less-developed countries 
must necessarily rely on the efforts of 
their own labor. But fluctuations in 
commodity prices and low commodity 
prices in relation to the prices charged 
for industrial goods have kept the pri- 
mary producing countries from diver- 
sification of production and achieve- 
ment of industrialization on the scale 
needed to balance their economies. 
And it would be unwise to count on 
improved terms of trade as a means 
of financing the import requirements 
of those countries. More capital in- 
vestment seems to be the answer. In 
addition, people in those countries 
lack the technical knowledge and skills 
necessary for speedy industrialization. 

Private investment, it was said, fills 
a very minor part of the money need, 
mainly because it is attracted only to 
those countries where the potentiali- 
ties for producing primary commodi- 
ties, especially minerals, are great and 
where capital can earn good returns 
quickly. There are also serious draw- 
backs in the scales of interest rates 
and amortization. 

Capital needed in the first stages of 
development is generally used to es- 
tablish basic services, including power, 
transport and communications, and to 
provide essential health and education 
facilities, activities which do not pro- 
duce immediate returns. Only later 
does the investment result in higher 
incomes and better standards of living. 


For countries in favor of it, the inter- 
national flow of private capital can 
be encouraged, it was said, by, among 
other ways, international agreements 
to reduce double taxation and guaran- 
tees against expropriation. 

All the international finance agen- 
cies mentioned by Mr. de Seynes were 
the subject of comment by speakers, 
as were the United Nations technical 
assistance programs and the Special 
Fund. But for many, none of these 
agencies nor the sum of them can be 
regarded as a substitute for a United 
Nations capital development fund, de- 
bated for ten years. 

Resources made available for capi- 
tal financing of the underdeveloped 
countries have been inadequate in 
quality and quantity, it was asserted. 
Aid to less-developed countries is in 
the common economic interest of all 
countries. Only the United Nations 
can help the underdeveloped countries 
without encroaching on their independ- 
ence. The need of those countries for 
machinery and equipment could be 
met from such a fund which would 
be governed on the basis of equal 
partnership among more-and less-de- 
veloped countries and would permit 
the participation of nations which for 
reasons of policy cannot now see their 
way clear to join the IDA. 

Among those who opposed a United 
Nations capital development fund, the 
argument was made that it is unreal- 
istic to expect governments to finance 
simultaneously two new bodies with 
largely overlapping functions. Since 
the 1Da is all but in operation, coun- 
tries contributing to it would prefer 
to judge its effectiveness before de- 





nomic policies.” 





INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Recently the Board of Governors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development approved a resolution requesting the Bank’s 
Executive Directors to formulate articles of agreement for an Internation- 
al Development Association. The purpose of the ipa would be to promote, 
by financing sound projects of high priority, the economic development 
of less-developed member countries whose needs cannot be adequately 
met under the Bank’s lending programs. 


The association would be affiliate of the Bank, with a capital of $1,000 
million, about three-fourths of it in hard currencies. It would make loans 
on relatively easy terms to underdeveloped countries and could make the 
loans repayable in local currencies. 


Commenting on the proposed association, Eugene R. Black, President 
of the Bank, said that “although the ma will make soft loans in the sense 
that they will provide for repayment obligations which impose a much 
lighter burden on the borrowing country’s balance of payments than do 
loans by the Bank, ma will not be a soft lender. I regard it as essential 
that pA, in whatever field it may operate and on whatever terms it may 
provide finance, shall support only sound projects of high developmental 
priority and only in countries which are prepared to follow sound eco- 
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ciding whether additional arrange- 
ments are needed. There is a risk to 
setting up a United Nations body at 
a time when the major potential con- 
tributors have shown themselves un- 
willing to give it their support. 

The Assembly adopted three resolu- 
tions congerning the provision of cap- 
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ital to the underdeveloped countries. 
They deal with the ma, a United Na- 
tions capital development fund and 
industrial banks and development 
corporations. 

C. P. Caranicas of Greece, intro- 
ducing the resolution on the Inter- 
national Development Association in 
the Committee, said that the associa- 
tion would help the underdeveloped 
countries to strengthen their economies 
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and would do so through a method of 
financing that was different from and 
not so onerous as the ordinary bank 
loans. The establishment of the IDA 
does not exclude the possibility of 
providing additional forms of financ- 
ing and cooperation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, Mr. 
Caranicas said. 

Some members expressed a lack of 
enthusiasm for the ma and others 
complained of a lack of knowledge of 
its methods and purposes. The resolu- 
tion, which was sponsored by Den- 
mark, Greece, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, 
Sudan and Sweden, includes a pre- 
ambular section welcoming the de- 
cision in principle by the Bank to 
establish the Da as an affiliate. The 
Assembly expresses the belief that the 
new body will provide underdeveloped 
countries with types of financing not 
hitherto available from multilateral 
agencies and the hope that adequate 
provisions and procedures will be 
adopted for close and effective co- 
ordination and consultation with the 
United Nations. The vote was 73 to 
none, with 10 abstentions. 

The resolution on the United Na- 
tions capital development fund was 
sponsored by forty-seven nations. It 
refers to the importance of using 
United Nations machinery for provid- 
ing financial aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. It calls on member states to 
reappraise their positions as regards 
extending material support to the early 
establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund. It asks the 
Secretary-General to examine, with 
member states, ways and means of 
establishing the fund and to report to 
the Council in 1960. The vote was 67 
to none, with 15 abstentions, recorded 
on roll-call by Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The resolution favoring establish- 
ment of industrial development banks 
and corporations was sponsored by 
Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, 
Haiti, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, Thailand, 
Tunisia, Turkey and the United States. 
Introducing the resolution in Commit- 
tee, Theam Swee Cheah, of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, said that it sought 
to create a climate favorable to for- 
eign investment by exempting new 
industries from taxation for a certain 
period, by non-discrimination, by au- 
thorizing the distribution of all profits 
and the repatriation of capital and by 
signing agreements guaranteeing in- 
vestment. 

The resolution as adopted invites 
member governments to consider the 
advantages of using and encouraging 


industrial development banks and de- 
velopment corporations for accelerat- 
ing their economic development and 
calls on member countries with highly 
developed economies to cooperate with 
underdeveloped countries as appropri- 
ate to assist the formation and sound 
growth of such institutions. 

G. P. Arkadev, abstaining in the 
Committee, said that he felt that the 
United Nations should not involve it- 
self in what is strictly an internal 
decision for member states—as to 
whether such banks and corporations 
were indeed suitable to their respec- 
tive socio-economic structures. 

The vote in the Assembly was 73 to 
none, with 9 abstentions. 

It was pointed out in the general 
debate and in the discussion of a 
number of resolutions that the objec- 
tive of an increased flow of capital to 
the underdeveloped countries is to help 
them achieve industrialization. The in- 
creased flow of capital will mainly 
come from public and private invest- 
ment, delegates agreed. But what these 
countries most need is conditions of 
world trade which will enable them 
to sell the produce of their own in- 
dustries and fields at fair and reason- 
able prices. 

It was suggested that industrialized 
countries abolish import duties on 
primary commodities; that compensa- 
tory funds, needed to meet the short- 
fall in the earnings of the primary 
producing countries be disbursed, but 
only in times of extreme fluctuations 
in prices, with safeguards against un- 
economic production; that markets be 
stabilized through conclusion of a 
greater number of international com- 
modity agreements; that states reach 
an international agreement for the 
simultaneous establishment of several 
independent national buffer stocks; 

that states set up a buffer stock agency 
with the basic task of buying and 
selling combinations of commodities at 
reasonable prices; that states work out 
a system of involving the automatic 
transfer of funds between importing 
and exporting countries as compensa- 
tion for gains and losses originating 
from price fluctuations; that the dis- 
continuance, replacement and diversi- 
fication of crops be achieved with as- 
sistance to the growers. Some speakers 
supported establishment of a world 
international trade organization and 
others opposed it, believing that im- 
perfect as arrangements now are, they 
are the best that can be devised among 
countries with differing political and 
economic systems. 

The Assembly adopted resolutions 
aimed at strengthening and developing 
world markets and improving the trade 
conditions of the less-developed coun- 
tries, reducing discrimination and 
augmenting commodity trade agree 
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ments, offsetting fluctuations in com- 
modity prices and calling for a con- 
tinuing study of the economic prob- 
lems of the world as a whole. 
Maurice Viaud, introducing the 
draft resolution on international trade 
in primary commodities, said that the 
United Nations should appeal anew 
to members to continue their efforts 
to solve the problems relating to com- 
modity production and trade, in par- 
ticular by negotiation of agreements 
between producers and consumers and 





Better dry-farming methods are taught 
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by participation in international study 
groups. Another objective is greater 
liberalization of trade. The resolution 
calls to the attention of the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity 
Trade the deficit caused in the balance 
of payments of exporting countries by 
sudden drops in the prices of raw 
materials, 

The resolution, which also was 
sponsored by Argentina, Chile and 
Greece, expresses in the preamble the 
conviction that economic and social 
progress throughout the world, espe- 
cially in the underdeveloped areas, de- 
pends largely on a steady increase in 
international trade. It says that exces- 
sive fluctuations in commodity prices 
affect many countries and are likely 
to hamper the sound development of 
the economy of underdeveloped coun- 
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tries. It notes that the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade have undertaken a 
study of the problem of the long-term 
expansion of trade and in particular 
of the exports of countries producing 
primary products. It also notes the 
detailed study being made by the Com- 
mission on International Trade on 
national and international measures to 
deal with fluctuations in primary com- 
modity markets. 

The resolution, which the Assembly 
adopted unanimously, invites member 
governments to extend the greatest 
possible assistance to the Commission. 
It recommends that all bodies dealing 
specifically with commodity problems 
pay particular attention to the prob- 
lems of countries dependent to a high 
degree on the export of a small num- 
ber of primary commodities. 

The resolution urges member gov- 
ernments to contribute to the progres- 
sive abolition of all discriminatory and 
quantitative limitations and other re- 
strictive practices that are prejudicial 
to the sound development of inter- 
national commodity trade. It also asks 
the Commission to give particular at- 
tention to the study of means of giving 
temporary assistance to countries en- 
countering serious payments difficulties 
as a result of the sharp and sudden 
drop in the prices of their raw mate- 
rial exports. 

Akhtar Husain of Pakistan, who in- 
troduced the draft resolution dealing 
with the general problems of strength- 
ening the formation of capital in the 
underdeveloped countries, noted those 
countries’ need for foreign exchange. 
While the Commission on Internation- 
al Commodity Trade provides for the 
study of many aspects of the problem, 
this resolution deals with only one 
phase—the possible establishment of 
financial machinery within the United 
Nations to provide certain guarantees 
in the event of severe fluctuations in 
commodity prices. The proposal for a 
group of experts to study the matter 
does not indicate any lack of con- 
fidence in the Commission, Mr. Husain 
said; but the problem seems to call for 
experts and the collaboration of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint a group of 
experts (not more than seven) to as- 
sist the Commission in the considera- 
tion of commodity problems by exam- 
ining the feasibility of establishing 
machinery designed to assist in off- 
setting the effects of large fluctuations 
in commodity prices on balance of 
payments with special reference to 
compensatory financing. 

Some members were not convinced 
of the need for another group of ex- 
perts, being willing to rely on the 


Commission and the study groups 
within GATT. Others had misgivings 
about compensatory financing in prin- 
ciple but supported the resolution be- 
cause it only called for a study of the 
matter. The vote was 72 to none, with 
9 abstentions. 

Mieczyslaw Blusztajn of Poland in- 
troduced the draft resolution on world 
trade which originally called for the 
creation within the United Nations of 
a single universal trade organization 
open to all interested countries and of 






































Modern buildings in Accra typify some 
of the progress achieved in Ghana. 


regional trade organizations as well, 
including all the countries in the dif- 
ferent regions of the world. 

Although at present various inter- 
national organizations are concerned 
with trade, the regional econom.:c com- 
missions are limited in scope, the or- 
gans of the United Nations have no 
real power and some of the inter- 
national organizations include only a 
limited number of countries, Mr. 
Blusztajn argued. GaTT had originally 
been intended as a merely temporary 
arrangement which would be subse- 
quently incorporated into the inter- 
national trade organizations envisaged 
in the Havana Charter. As, however, 
that organization had never been es- 
tablished, GATT had become a body 
with specific functions and a limited 
sphere of activity. While there is a 
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theoretical possibility that GATT will 
ultimately be transformed into an in- 
ternational trade organization, the at- 
tempts that have been made along 
those lines for several years have 
failed, Mr. Blusztajn asserted. There 
is no need to give GATT a de facto 
monopoly, he declared. It is wrong to 
exclude the possibility of establishing 
another international trade organiza- 
tion. 

Among those who commented un- 
favorably on the proposal was Alan 
A. Dudley of the United Kingdom. 
The proposal for a world trade organ- 
ization was not a new one, he said. 
He could see no useful purpose now 
in attempting to establish the inter- 
national trade organization envisaged 
in the Havana Charter. GaTT and 
other existing organizations are ade- 
quate for dealing with the problems 
of international trade. GATT is open 
to all countries prepared to accept its 
obligations in return for the benefits 
it offers. 


Concern for GATT 


The sponsors of the resolution con- 
sidered that in expressing approval of 
a single world trade organization the 
Assembly would in no way be preju- 
dicing the existence of GATT. Others 
felt that with all its weaknesses GATT 
had brought order into what would 
otherwise be an anarchic world. It 
embraces countries conducting about 
80 per cent of total world trade, they 
said. The trade turnover of the coun- 
tries sponsoring and backing the pro- 
posal to create a single organization 
to supersede GATT amounts to only 
about 3 per cent of the world total, 
they argued. 

Others were skeptical of the possi- 
bility of practical results. Would it be 
possible to establish, in the present 
economic and monetary situations, an 
organization in a form acceptable to 
all nations? If there is sufficient inter- 
national cooperation and good will to 
permit the establishment of a single 
world trade organization, would it not 
be the better course to revise the 
existing terms of GATT? 

After considerable discussion in 
Committee, the draft resolution under- 
went a number of revisions and finally 
was presented to the Assembly in a 
form in which it won unanimous ap- 
proval. 


It recommends that all members 
continue their efforts to promote and 
extend mutually beneficial trade be- 
tween all states regardless of their 
economic systems. It reaffirms the role 
of international organizations con- 
cerned with trade in bringing about 
this expansion. It requests the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare a report (for 
the Council and the Assembly in 
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1960) on ways and means of pro- 
moting wider trade cooperation among 
states regardless of their economic 
systems and stages of development. 


A second part to the resolution con- 
siders that the United Nations and 
specialized agencies should expand 
their work in promoting commodity 
market stability. It recommends that 
industrially developed and economi- 
cally less-developed countries should 
continue to encourage by means of 
freely negotiated credit arrangements 
the export of machinery and industrial 
equipment to the less-developed coun- 
tries without any restriction on the 
freedom of these countries to buy and 
sell in the market. 


In Committee, Mr. Arkadev said 
that he regretted that in the text adopt- 
ed the Assembly did not express sup- 
port for the creation within the United 
Nations of a single universal trade 
organization open to all interested 
countries, but he did believe that the 
resolution would contribute to the ex- 
pansion of world trade. 


Christopher H. Phillips of the Unit- 
ed States said that since any reference 
to a world trade organization had been 
eliminated from the resolution, he 
could vote for it. 


M. Gopala Menon of India intro- 
duced the draft resolution requesting 
a study of economic development on 
the widest possible basis. He noted 
that the world is witnessing a demo- 
graphic explosion and an explosion in 
scientific and technical knowledge. 
How best to put that technical prog- 
ress to work for the benefit of millions 
of the world’s inhabitants is a ques- 
tion which the United Nations should 
tackle immediately. 

The increase in population was re- 
garded in various lights by speakers 
in Committee. To some, population 
growth by itself is not a cause of 
poverty. Each human being is not only 
a consumer but a producer of goods. 
There are great areas of unused land 
and still unexplored resources of the 
underdeveloped countries. It is obvi- 
ous that the world can support a much 
greater population than it now has. 
The essential food problem appears to 
be one of distribution rather than of 
production, these people said, pointing 
to actual surpluses of wheat and maize. 


While many subscribed to the wis- 
dom of not dealing in the United Na- 
tions with the problem of birth con- 
trol because of the widely differing 
views represented there, some felt that 
there was little sense in not curbing 
populations which are now so numer- 
ous that in many places they can 
maintain only the barest subsistence 
levels of living. 


The resolution, which was spon- 
sored by thirty-eight countries, ex- 








presses the belief that a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated and continuing study 
of world economic development pro- 
grams is necessary in order that sug- 
gestions for possible international ac- 
tion may be considered. It requests 
the Secretary-General to arrange for 
a preliminary investigation into the 
methods and techniques to be em- 
ployed in carrying out such a study 
and asks him to report to the Council 
and the Council to report to the As- 
sembly in 1960. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

Fernando Carmona de la Pena of 
Mexico, introducing the draft resolu- 
tion on agrarian reform, said that the 
importance of land reform as a pre- 
requisite of the economic development 
of many countries and as a factor in 
the maintenance of political and social 
stability is gaining increased recogni- 
tion and has frequently been under- 
scored in United Nations resolutions 
on the subject. It is also recognized 
that agrarian reform embraces much 
more than the corrections of defects 
in land tenure systems, Mr. Carmona 
de la Pefia said, and although the 
issue is undoubtedly central, adequate 
land reform programs must also deal 
with the complex social, political and 
cultural ramifications of the problem. 
Agrarian reforms have already been 
carried out in many countries and are 
going forward in a number of others. 

Mr. Phillips of the United States 
said that land reform includes a series 
of institutional measures relating to 
such matters as security of tenure, 
provision of agricultural credits and 
furnishing technical services to the 
farmer. He noted that a comprehen- 
sive report on trends and developments 
in land reform will be available to the 
Council in 1962. Fao will be primarily 
responsible for the report, he said, but 
the United Nations and 1Lo will also 
contribute, the United Nations from 
the point of view of economic de- 
velopment, ILO in a section dealing 
with standards for urban and rural 
workers. 


Increasingly Effective 


The resolution, which the Assembly 
adopted by a vote of 81 to none, with 
one abstention, by the Union of South 
Africa, requests the Secretary-General 
together with the regional economic 
commissions, FAO and other bodies to 
consider the best ways in which the 
United Nations can continue to give 
increasingly effective support to land 
reform programs put into operation 
by its members and to report to the 
Council in 1962 on possible improve- 
ments in such support, with the Coun- 
cil to report to the Assembly later in 
that year. The resolution also notes 
possible aid to be given by the Bank, 
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the Special Fund and the technical 
assistance programs. 


A draft resolution considering the 
importance to many underdeveloped 
countries of the effective development 
of their petroleum resources was spon- 
sored by Albania, Czechoslovakia and 
Romania. Those favoring the resolu- 
tion declared that the output of re- 
fined petroleum represents a small part 
of the total tonnage of petroleum ex- 
tracted in the producing countries. 
This points to a need for increasing 
refining capacity in the extracting 
countries and for the establishment of 
a petro-chemical industry, petroleum 
research institutes and centres for 
training nationals in the techniques of 
production. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries, or many of them, have oil as a 
resource but lack the capital with 
which to develop it. Petroleum is a 
basic element and can be a basic in- 
dustry on which other industries can 
grow and become dependent. 


Opponents of the resolution pointed 
out that it asked the Secretary-General 
to include the question of the develop- 
ment of the petroleum industry in the 
United Nations programs for the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, a task in which he is already 
engaged. He is also already authorized 
to deal with international cooperation 
in that field and in training and sup- 
ply of equipment. The latest resolution 
of the Council on the subject already 
ensures that governments will know 
about the services that the United Na- 
tions Secretariat can provide and en- 
courages them to ask for the services 
if wanted. The Assembly, these people 
argued, is not the place to discuss a 
specific commodity. Technical bodies 
exist in which the discussions are 
already being held. 


The resolution, which was adopted 
by a vote of 80 to none, with one 
abstention, requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit to the Council the 
views expressed in the Assembly and 
expresses the hope that the informa- 
tion to be provided to the Council by 
the Secretary-General will enable the 
Council to determine what additional 
assistance to governments is called for 
within the framework of the existing 
technical assistance and development 
activities of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. 


Evgeni Kamenov of Bulgaria, who 
introduced a draft resolution on sci- 
entific and technical cooperation, said 
that the development and application 
of modern science and _ technical 
knowledge is impossible without inter- 
National cooperation. While useful 
work is being done by regional eco- 
nomic commissions, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and other bodies, 
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the exchange of knowledge and expe- 
rience among nations at the inter- 
national level would make industrial- 
ization of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries easier. Some members, however, 
asserted that the ground had been 
covered in other resolutions; others 
felt that more extensive use of existing 
machinery, rather than invention of 
new, was the main need. 


For Increased Exchange 


The resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously in the Assembly, em- 
phasizes the value of an increase in 
the international exchange of scientific 
and technical experience and calls 
especially on the economically and 
technically most advanced countries 
to help and support the less-developed 
countries in acquiring scientific and 
technical knowledge that would make 
possible an accelerated development 
and an increase in living standards. 


The Secretary-General is requested 
to report to the Council in 1960 and 
to the Assembly in 1961 on the possi- 
bilities of further useful and desirable 
expansion of international contacts 
and the adequacy in the United Na- 
tions of existing machinery for techni- 
cal cooperation. 


Another resolution directly tied to 
industrialization had thirty-three spon- 
sors who believed that the work pro- 
gram on industrialization should be 
broadened and strengthened by the 
creation within the framework of the 
United Nations of a Commission for 
Industrial Development. Industrial de- 
velopment deserves a greater concen- 
tration of resources and attention in 
the United Nations it was argued, be- 
cause it poses a unique set of prob- 
lems and because international organ- 
izations are in a unique position to 
disseminate lessons learned by individ- 
ual countries in the course of their 
industrialization programs and to en- 
gage in comparative research. 


Some objected that industrialization 
as a word covers many fields of en- 
deavor and the members of the Com- 
mission would have to be specialists 
in a particular field or general eco- 
nomists. In the latter case they would 
be pretty much the same people who 
serve on the Council. A standing com- 
mittee of the Council might be more 
effective; or specific studies and ex- 
changes could be effected through the 
regional economic commissions. 


The Assembly unanimously agreed 
to recommend that the Council at its 
next session in the spring of 1960 give 
consideration to the prompt establish- 
ment of a Commission for Industrial 
Development without prejudice to the 
activities of the regional economic 
commissions and taking into account 
the views expressed at the Assembly. 


In a resolution dealing with a spe- 
cific region, the Assembly unanimous- 
ly endorsed the creation by Latin 
American states of a regional market 
on multilateral and competitive bases. 


Dr. Hector Bernardo of Argentina, 
introducing the resolution, pointed out 
that the area embraced in the pro- 
posed market would, by 1975, contain 
300 million people. With a common 
attitude toward trade, the countries in 
the area could pool technological re- 
sources and increase production great- 
ly. New fields would be opened for 
profitable investment and international 
trade. He noted that the draft of the 
resolution had been prepared in con- 
sultation with the authorities of GATT. 


Support for the resolution generally 
was expressed by most speakers, sev- 
eral of whom noted the close coopera- 
tion of the Latin American countries 
within the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 

The resolution expresses the hope 
of the Assembly that the common 
market will be organized in such a 
way as to help to expand and diversify 
its trade among the Latin American 
nations and between them and other 
regions of the world and to accelerate 
their national and regional economic 
development, with a consequent rise 
in the level of living of their peoples. 

The Assembly expresses its appre- 
ciation of the helpful work of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America and recommends that the 
Commission continue to assign high 
priority to the work being done to- 
ward achievement of the common 
market. 


The Allocations 


Concluding its consideration of eco- 
nomic development, the Assembly 
unanimously approved a resolution 
confirming the allocation of funds au- 
thorized by the Technical Assistance 
Committee to each of the nine organ- 
izations participating in the program. 

The allocations: 


United Nations Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations.$ 7,160,753 

















International Labor Organization .. 3,393,374 
Food and Agriculture 

Organization 8,526,339 
United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural 

Organization 4,860,645 
International Civil Aviation 

Organization 1,370,544 
World Health Organization ......... 5,494,936 
International Telecommunication 

Union 384,082 
World Meteorological Organization 411,646 
International Atomic Energy 

Agency 638,760 

$32,241,079 
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Trust Territories 
(Continued from page 19) 


Samoa. He commended the approach 
taken by New Zealand, the adminis- 
tering authorities. Admittedly, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had no powers of ad- 
ministration but, as a supervisory 
body, it was entitled to give advice, 
That was precisely the purpose of the 
present proposal, 

Djura Nincic, of Yugoslavia, who 
introduced the draft on behalf of the 
sponsors, stressed that timetables and 
targets were in the interests of all con- 
cerned. They both stimulated and as- 
sisted the administering authorities in 
carrying out programs which would 
eventually lead to the attainment of 
objectives of trusteeship. They also 
provided a clearer picture of the future 
for the people of the territories con- 
cerned, helped to avoid misunderstand- 
ings and consequent tensions and cre- 
ated a propitious climate for progress. 

Mr. Nincic also pointed out that 
such measures enabled the Assembly 
to assess the value of the various steps 
taken or envisaged in the territories. 
The disadvantages and dangers of fail- 
ing to fix a final target date for at- 
tainment of independence were, he 
held, no less obvious. 

Similar views were expressed by 
several other represensatives, includ- 
ing those of Burma, Cambodia, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, Guinea, Iraq, Iran, Po- 
land, Tunisia, Morocco, Ethiopia and 
Bulgaria. All speakers stressed the 
importance of establishing target dates 
and regretted that the administering 
powers had so far failed to comply 
with previous recommendations on the 
subject. 


A different approach was taken by 
representatives of the administering 
members, who argued that it was both 
impracticable and dangerous to set a 
priori time limits for the attainment of 
autonomy by trust territories. 


Views of the People 


In opposing the draft resolution, Sir 
Andrew Cohen, of the United King- 
dom, contended that, when a certain 
stage was reached in a territory’s de- 
velopment, what mattered was the 
opinion of the people. It was, he felt, 
sometimes dangerous for the United 
Nations to try, even in an advisory 
Capacity, to undertake tasks which 
could be more suitably carried out in 
the trust territories themselves. 

While the proposal was moderate 
in tone, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative could not support it for two 
reasons. Firstly, the wording of para- 
graph one of the draft did not cor- 
rectly reflect the relationship between 
the administering authority, the people 
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of the trust territories and the United 
Nations. Under article 5 of the trus- 
teeship agreement for Tanganyika, the 
administering authority had full ad- 
ministrative, legislative and judicial 
powers while, under Article 87a of the 
Charter, the General Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council might consider re- 
ports submitted by the administering 
authority. Hence, it was for the latter 
to make decisions, in consuitation with 
the representatives of the population, 
and the Trusteeship Council or the 
Committee could either support or 
criticize those decisions, in the knowl- 
edge that the administering authority 
would take careful note of their obser- 
vations. 


Secondly, Sir Andrew considered 
that the references in the draft to 
timetables and target dates were, in 
effect, a reference to exactly what 
was taking place in Tanganyika, name- 
ly, the process of leading the territory 
toward the attainment of independ- 
ence. The statement of the Governor, 
Sir Richard Turnbull, that the next 
step forward would soon be an- 
nounced was in keeping with the prac- 
tice he had described in his earlier 
statement of moving forward step by 
step, in ever closer consultation with 
the representatives of the population 
as they assumed ever greater respon- 
sibilities, each step being judged on 
the basis of the success of the previous 
step. 


[According to a statement made in 
Dar es Salaam on December 15 by the 
Governor of Tanganyika important 
constitutional developments will take 
place in the territory this year. Sir 
Richard Turnbull informed the Tan- 
ganyika Legislative Council that, in ac- 
cordance with these developments, the 
territory’s Legislative Council will have 
a majority composed of elected Afri- 
can members and the Government a 
majority of elected ministers drawn 
from the Council's membership. Sir 
Richard also disclosed that there will 
be a broadened franchise and that a 
constitutional conference to work out 
the details of the proposed changes 
will be held in London a few months’ 
time]. 

Developments in Africa, Sir Andrew 
said, were moving very rapidly and it 
was difficult to predict what might 
happen in a few years’ time. The 
sponsors felt that the draft was suf- 
ficiently flexible to take that argument 
intoconsideration, but he was unable 
to agree with them. 


Sir Andrew stressed that his nega- 
tive vote was not in any sense to be 
interpreted as indicating that the 
United Kingdom was trying to delay 
the attainment of independence by 
Tanganyika. He also hoped that the 
sponsors would realize that his dele- 













































gation respected their views on the 
subject, but would ask them at the 
same time to respect its views and not 
to forget that its perhaps “more em- 
pirical approach” was one which had 
already proved quite successful in lead- 
ing dependent peoples to freedom. 

Clement J. Zablocki, of the United 
States, said his Government was also 
opposed to the establishment of final 
targets for trust territories until there 
was every indication that the inhabit- 
ants had attained a degree of political 
advancement which would guarantee 
the smooth acceptance of the respon- 
sibilities of full self-government. In 
view of the disorders in Ruanda- 
Urundi, his delegation felt that, if the 
Committee were now to request the 
administering authority to fix target 
dates for that territory, it might en- 
courage the existing rivalry between 
the tribes. Had the draft emphasized 
intermediate target dates, the United 
States would have voted for it. Since, 
however, it could not accept the gen- 
eral principle of target dates in the 
case of countries which still had a con- 
siderable distance to go, it would vote 
against the proposal. 

The representatives of the other 
administering powers also opposed the 
draft resolution. 

The draft was subsequently adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 48 to 16, with 
10 abstentions. On the Assembly floor 
the recommendation was endorsed by 
52 votes to 15, with 8 abstentions. 

In the course of Committee debate 
A. Claeys Bouuaert, of Belgium, gave 
details of the recent violent events in 
Ruanda-Urundi which, he considered, 
illustrated the complexity of the target 
dates question. He said that the dis- 
turbances had arisen after the people 
had learned that far-reaching reforms 
were soon to be carried out and that 
these would represent another step to 
self-determination. As of that moment, 
the parties and movements had begur 
to prepare for their future roles as in- 
terpreters of the people’s wishes in 
the more authoritative representative 
institutions, and they had come into 
conflict. 

It was not simply a tribal conflict, 
as had been suggested, for Ruanda- 
Urundi had emerged from that stage 
before the arrival of the Europeans. 
What had been termed a conflict be- 
tween the Tutsi and the Hutu tribes 
was, he declared, actually a political 
and social struggle that, in the opinion 
of some, formed part of the coun- 
try’s apprenticeship in democracy. 

The tension between the Tutsi and 
the Hutu had sharpened following the 
death of the Mwami Mutara Rudahi- 
gwa. It had eased somewhat after the 
accession of his successor, Kigeri 
Ndahinduwa, who had pledged that 
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he would be a constitutional sovereign. 
However, certain Tutsi leaders had 
formed the UNAR (Union nationale 
Rwandaise) in opposition to the 
APROSOMA (Association pour la pro- 
motion sociale des masses), a mainly 
Hutu organization whose program was 
to abolish Tutsi supremacy. In Oc- 
tober 1959, it had been necessary to 
take disciplinary action against three 
Tutsi chiefs whose political activities 
had been incompatible with the ex- 
ercise of their functions. That action 
had given rise to incidents at Kigali 
on October 20, in which the gen- 
darmerie had had to intervene. 

The Belgian representative then de- 
scribed a number of violent incidents 
in which Tutsi notables had been 
killed, villages fired and many homes 
sacked. He said that the local forces 
of law and order had been reinforced 
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What conclusions, he wondered, 
could be drawn from these distressing 
events? The causes were manifold and 
complex, but the major factor ap- 
peared to have been intimidation. All 
the inhabitants wanted to see Ruanda- 
Urundi independent, but some sus- 
pected others of desiring independence 
only to preserve their own privileges 
and positions, and the bulk of the pop- 
ulation feared that the premature 
termination of the trusteeship might 
hinder the social revolution that was 
taking place and prejudice their future. 

Why had the administering au- 
thority been unable to prevent this 
outbreak of violence? Mr. Claeys Bou- 
uaert declared that the administering 
authority in Ruanda-Urundi was an 
authority like any other and not en- 
dowed with magical powers. Indeed, 
outbreaks of violence were a more 





Surplus cattle is one of Ruanda-Urundi’s economic problems. 


on November 10 by 1,200 men sent 
from Stanleyville and by a detachment 
of parachutists. As always in such cir- 
cumstances, bands of looters had 
formed and it was apparently only 
against them that the soldiers had 
had to use their arms. In no place 
had the disturbances taken the form 
of a movement against the administer- 
ing authority. 

The atmosphere since November 13 
had, he said, grown calmer and order 
had gradually been restored. A joint 
statement circulated by the Governor, 
Mr. Harroy, and the Mwami seemed 
to have contributed greatly to restor- 
ing peace. A tense situation persisted 
in some regions, but the hostility was 
directed against the customary Tutsi 
authorities and not against the Euro- 
peans. The total number of victims 
was not yet known and it might be 
some time before all the facts were 
available. 
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frequent occurrence in other parts of 
the world. Recent developments would 
not cause the Belgian Government to 
deviate from its task of helping the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi to institute 
the domestic reforms it desired and 
needed in order to reap the benefits of 
independence. But they must be based 
on the people’s wishes, as expressed 
through their freely chosen representa- 
tives. It was with those representatives 
that the administering authority would 
prepare the constitutional reforms that 
would finally result in the termination 
of the trusteeship and it would do so 
without being tied down by a time- 
table that had not been established by 
the representatives of the people. 

In considering conditions in Ru- 
anda-Urundi the Fourth Committee 
also heard a statement by John Kale, 
a petitioner who had been granted a 
hearing. Mr. Kale charged that the 
territory lagged behind all other Afri- 





can trust areas “in nearly all forms 
of development.” He said the ad- 
ministering authority had done very 
little over the past forty years to ex- 
ploit the rich natural resources of the 
territory and advance its numerous 
and industrious population. Ruanda- 
Urundi was like an isolated area “on 
the crater of an eruptive African vol- 
cano.” This, he believed, was a conse- 
quence of the “paternalistic character” 
of the Belgian administration which 
was seeking to suppress all organized 
political activities. Replying to ques- 
tions, the petitioner agreed that re- 
forms were necessary but he thought 
the United Nations should take an 
active part in the process of introduc- 
ing them rather than leave it entirely 
to the administering authority. The 
latter’s record was such as to have 
given rise to a feeling of apprehension 
that it would do little along those 
lines, unless impelled to by outbreaks 
of violence, as in the case of the Belg- 
ian Congo. Mr. Kale urged the United 
Nations to send a special mission to 
investigate the situation in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 


Political Reforms 


Later in the debate the representa- 
tive of Belgium outlined his Govern- 
ment’s plans for political reforms in 
Ruanda-Urundi. Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
said the program recommended by the 
Government was constituted of two 
stages. First of all, governments would 
be set up in both Ruanda and Urundi 
which would enjoy a progressively in- 
creasing degree of autonomy; they 
would be subject to general super- 
vision by the Resident-General and 
the Residents, since the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement did not au- 
thorize the administering authority to 
relinquish such supervision premature- 
ly. Subsequently, the two states would 
be invited to take steps, with the help 
of Belgium, to organize a single com- 
munity. Belgium considered that such 
unity was necessary, but it did not 
wish to prescribe what the nature of 
the community should be. 

Except where monetary affairs, the 
customs and certain technical matters 
were concerned, his Government pro- 
posed to abolish the administrative 
union between Ruanda-Urundi and the 
Belgian Congo. 

The Belgian representative, among 
other points, also stated that side 
by side with local legislative power a 
local government would be set up, its 
head and the departmental heads be- 
ing appointed by the Mwami, with the 
concurrence of the Resident. They 
might be selected from the administra- 
tive establishment of the state. The 
Mwami, as a constitutional sovereign, 
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would be outside the Government. His 
public acts would be subject to en- 
dorsement by the Government. 

The territory would be under a 
Resident-General, assisted by a Gen- 
eral Council elected in accordance 
with the same principles as the State 
Councils. The Commune Councils 
would constitute the electoral college, 
which in turn would elect the great 
majority of the members of the joint 
Council for Ruanda-Urundi. The Gen- 
eral Council would act in an advisory 
capacity to the legislative authority 
pending agreement on other proposals, 
such as the establishment of legisla- 
tive and executive bodies for the whole 
territory. Meanwhile, legislative au- 
thority would continue to rest with the 
King, who would exercise it by decree, 
after consulting the General Council 
and a Legislative Council. 

Such, in outline, were Belgium’s in- 
tentions, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert stated. 
However, since his Government be- 
lieved that conversations should pave 
the way for final decisions, it was al- 
ways possible that different solutions 
might be adopted. 

After further discussion the Com- 
mittee adopted a separate resolution 
on the question of political reforms in 
Ruanda-Urundi. The resolution recom- 
mended that the Trusteeship Council 
should consider the plans for these 
reforms in detail and should also send 
its next visiting mission to East Africa 
early in 1960, so that the mission 
might report as soon as possible on 
prevailing conditions in Ruanda-Urun- 
di and on the disturbances there. The 
recommendation was _ subsequently 
unanimously approved by the Assem- 
bly. 

Unanimous endorsement was also 
given to two recommendations on 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion, whose attainment of full statehood 
is scheduled for April 27 next. The 
first resolution concerned the date of 
the territory’s independence. In this 
the Assembly noted that the Govern- 
ments of France and of the Republic 
of Togoland have agreed that the 
date on which Togoland shall become 
independent is to be April 27, 1960. 
The Assembly expressed its satisfac- 
tion on the terms and spirit in which 
this agreement has been concluded 
and reiterated that on the date of 
Togoland’s independence the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory, ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 
December 13, 1946, shall cease to be 
in force. Finally, the Assembly recom- 
mended that, upon the attainment of 
independence, Togoland shall be ad- 
mitted to membership of the United 
Nations according to Article 4 of the 
Charter. 


In a companion resolution the As- 
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sembly noted the assistance given to 
Togoland and trusted that the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
will continue to give “urgent and sym- 
pathetic consideration” to requests for 
assistance by Togoland. 


During its appraisal of trusteeship 
progress the Fourth Committee also 
heard a number of petitioners from 
the French-administered Cameroons 
and considered a draft resolution con- 
cerning the future of this West Afri- 
can territory which is due to attain 
its independence on January 1, 1960. 
The draft resolution, introduced by 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco and the 
United Arab Republic, noted “the 
unfavorable conditions” in the ter- 
ritory and appealed “to all concerned 
to end, by their common efforts,” 
those conditions. It also proposed that 
a small United Nations commission 
should be sent to the territory to help 
the government and people accede to 
independence “in an atmosphere of 
peace and harmony.” 


The sponsors of the draft explained 
that the proposed measures were de- 
signed solely to restore a normal situ- 
ation in the territory before the 
achievement of independence. They 
maintained that adoption of the pro- 
posal would assist the French Camer- 
oons to attain its independence in 
peace and harmony and also strength- 
en the hands of the government. 


Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, of 
France, stated that the nine-power 
proposal was totally unacceptable to 
the Government of the Cameroons 
and to France, as the present ad- 
ministering authority of the territory. 
He held that the draft represented an 
act of no confidence in the Cameroons 
Government. 


The French representative assured 
the Committee that full freedom pre- 
vailed in the territory, except for the 
necessary suppression of occasional 
terrorist actions. Furthermore, Prime 
Minister Ahidjo had fully lived up to 
his promises and had also made gener- 
ous offers of amnesty to all persons 
renouncing violence. 


A number of delegations expressed 
misgivings about the proposal, which 
they felt conflicted with the decision 
taken by the Assembly at its resumed 
thirteenth session last February. By 
this decision the Assembly, among 
other recommendations, expressed con- 
fidence that “at the earliest possible 
date after the attainment of independ- 
ence on January 1, 1960, elections 
will be held for the formation of a 
new assembly which should take de- 
cisions regarding the establishment, in 
their final form, of the institutions of 
the free and independent Cameroons.” 


After further exchanges the nine- 
power proposal was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 41 to 33, with 7 absten- 
tions. 


Post-Independence Aid 


The difficult problems confronting 
newly-independent states upon their 
emergence from trust status was an- 
other subject considered during the 
Fourth Committee’s long debate. It 
was recognized that upon their attain- 
ment of independence these young 
countries will inevitably face formid- 
able problems in the economic and 
social fields. It was also pointed out 
that the United Nations, as sponsor of 
the political independence of its form- 
er trustees, was in some degree re- 
sponsible for their future welfare. 
Members felt that special efforts 
should be made to ensure the eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
newly-independent states which had so 
recently been “the wards” of the 
world organization. 


Two of the Assembly’s resolutions 
dealt specifically with these problems. 
One of the proopsals, originally spon- 
sored in Committee debate by the 
United States, called for expert assist- 
ance to countries which are emerging 
from trustee status. The resolution in- 
vited the Secretary-General and the ex- 
ecutive heads of the specialized agencies. 
concerned to give urgent and sympa- 
thetic consideration, without prejudice 
in any way to present assistance being 
given to other states members of the 
United Nations, to all requests which 
they might receive to provide territories. 
emerging from a trust status or new- 
ly-independent states with: (a) such 
high-level technical experts as they 
might desire and (b) all other forms 
of technical aid required by the spe- 
cial circumstances under which they 
have acceded to independence. 

The second resolution on this sub- 
ject called on the Economic and Social 
Council to study the possibilities of a 
general program of international co- 
operation on behalf of trust territories 
which have reached independence. 

In studying this problem it was rec- 
ommended that the Council should 
seek the cooperation of such interna- 
tional organizations, governmental 
and non-governmental organizations 
as it deemed advisable to approach. 
It was also recommended that the 
Council should consult with the gov- 
ernments of countries which were 
formerly under trusteeship in order 
to ascertain their views regarding these 
questions. The Council was then asked 
to report to the Assembly’s fifteenth 
session on the results of its study to- 
gether with any conclusions or rec- 
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ommendations it found appropriate in 
the matter. 

Another resolution dealt with the 
preparation and training of indigenous 
civil cadres in the trust territories. 
This draft was sponsored by five coun- 
tries which were all formerly non-self- 
governing territories and all familiar 
with the stresses to which independent 
states are exposed if the framework of 
government has not been properly 
prepared. Stressing this factor M. Ras- 
gotra, of India, one of the co-sponsors 
of the proposal, noted that the Trus- 
teeship Council had drawn attention 
to this question on a number of oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Rasgotra pointed out that in 
the case of Tanganyika the Council 
had expressed the view that the need 
for the development of an efficient and 
well-trained civil service composed of 
local officers in a territory moving 
toward self-government or independ- 
ence was of pre-eminent importance 
and had recommended that the Afri- 
canization of the civil service should 
be accelerated. Even in the case of 
Somaliland, the date of whose in- 
dependence had been established ten 
years previously, 536 out of a total of 
5,251 persons in the public service 
had been Italians at the end of 1958. 
Italy had indeed offered to lend 250 
technicians after the territory had be- 
come independent, but the point was 
that, on the date of independence and 
for some time afterwards, Somaliland 
would be short of technical personnel 
belonging to its own people. There 
again the Trusteeship Council had 
expressed the hope that the training 
of Somalis for certain services would 
be further accelerated. 

Mr. Rasgotra considered that there 
seemed in fact to have been a lack of 
genuine effort in this regard by the 
administering authorities and some- 
thing of the nature of the draft resolu- 
tion was required to impress upon 
those authorities that progress was 
insufficient. 

The resolution, as adopted by the 
Assembly, considered that while the 
administering authorities were becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the vital 
need of developing civil and technical 
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Fourth Committee delegates exchange views: Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia 
(left), N. T. D. Kanakaratne, of Ceylon, and Ato Goytom Petros of Ethiopia. 















cadres of indigenous persons and were 
taking steps to fulfil it, the measures 
adopted for the training of indigenous 
personnel in various fields of ad- 
ministration and for transferring po- 
sitions of high responsibility to them 
were inadequate and needed expand- 
ing and accelerating. 

The Assembly urged the administer- 
ing authorities to take expeditious 
measures on a planned basis aimed at 
the rapid development of indigenous 
civil and technical cadres and for the 
replacement of expatriate personnel by 
local officers. It then drew the at- 
tention of the administering authorities 
to the facilities provided by the United 
Nations under the programs of tech- 
nical assistance and public administra- 
tion for training in administration and 
related functions and requested them 
to make fuller use of these facilities. 

Finally the Assembly, in this resolu- 
tion, requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare a report on the utilization 
by the administering authorities of the 
facilities for training offered by the 
United Nations in this field and to 
submit it to the Trusteeship Council 
at its twenty-sixth session. 


Information and Training 


Two other resolutions relating to the 
advancement of the peoples of the 
trust territories concerned the dis- 
semination of information on the 
United Nations and the Trusteeship 
System in the territories and offers by 
member states of study and training 
facilities for the indigenous inhabitants 
of the territories. 

The latter proposal, originally spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, In- 
donesia and Ethiopia, expressed regret 
that the greater part of the training 
offers made by member states for the 
people of trust territories remain un- 
used. It was also regretted that some 
of the administering authorities have 
not made it possible for some of the 
students accorded scholarships to leave 
the territories in order to take ad- 
vantage of such scholarships. 

The Assembly, reaffirming its earlier 
resolution on the question, called for 
all measures to be taken by the ad- 
ministering authorities to ensure the 


utilization of all offers of scholar- 
ships and training facilities to people 
of trust territories. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to prepare for the As- 
sembly’s fifteenth session a report con- 
cerning the actual use of scholarships 
and training facilities offered by mem- 
ber states to students from the trust 
territories. Further, the Trusteeship 
Council was asked to resume, at its 
1960 sessions, the consideration of 


this question and to report thereon. 


to the General Assembly at its 
fifteenth session, when the question 
will, it was decided, appear as a sepa- 
rate item on the provisional agenda. 

The resolution concerning the dis- 
semination of United Nations informa- 
tion in trust territories, introduced by 
fifteen countries, noted that informa- 
tion centres may be established only 
after the state concerned has requested 
or agreed to the establishment of such 
centres and after the Assembly has 
provided the necessary funds, and 
that so far no requests have been 
received by the Secretary-General 
from the administering authorities for 
the establishment of such centres in 
any of the trust territories. 


The resolution, in its preamble, also 
observed that the dissemination of 
United Nations information among the 
peoples of the territories “is still far 
from satisfactory.” It reiterated that it is 
essential that these peoples should re- 
ceive adequate information on the pur- 
poses and operation of the United Na- 
tions and of the Trusteeship System. 
The resolution also noted the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee of 
Experts on United Nations Public In- 
formation to the effect that “United 
Nations information centres constitute 
the most important means of dis- 
seminating information about the 
United Nations.” 


The Secretary-General was then 
asked by the Assembly to initiate dis- 
cussions with the administering au- 
thorities concerned with a view to es- 
tablishing, during 1960, in at least 
some of the larger trust territories, 
such as Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi 
and New Guinea, United Nations in- 
formation centres in which the re- 
sponsible positions would be occupied 
preferably by indigenous inhabitants 
of the territories concerned. 

The administering authorities were 
asked to extend their cooperation and 
assistance to the Secretary-General in 
implementing these recommendations. 

In a final resolution on trusteeship 
questions the Assembly noted the re- 
port of the Trusteeship Council and 
recommended that the Council, in its 
future deliberations, take into account 
the comments and suggestions made 
during the discussion of its report at 
the Assembly’s fourteenth session. 
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Hungarian Situation 
(Continued from page 23) 


Nations. The compelling considera- 
tion in deciding my course is that 
withdrawal on my part would be 
taken by Hungary and the USSR as 
acceptance by the United Nations 
of the legitimacy of their non-co- 
operation. I have therefore con- 
cluded that it is my duty to con- 
tinue in the office of United Nations 
Representative on the Question of 
Hungary as a symbol of continuing 
United Nations concern to achieve 
the political independence of Hun- 
gary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the . . . resolutions. 

“I have therefore throughout the 
year exerted myself to bring about, 
on terms conducive to the interest 
of the Hungarian people and in 
accordance with the purport of the 
General Assembly’s resolutions, an 
amelioration of the relationship be- 
tween the Organization and the 
present Hungarian authorities. I 
shall continue to work towards this 
objective, conscious that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has decided, in its 
resolution of December 12, 1958, to 
continue to be seized of the situa- 
tion in Hungary in view of the con- 
tinued disregard of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly. 

“In this connection, it would 
seem reasonable to regard agree- 
ment by the Hungarian authorities 
to a visit by myself to that country 
in my capacity as United Nations 
Representative as the indispensable 
preliminary acknowledgement on 
the part of Hungary of its willing- 
ness to fulfil its obligations as a 
member of the United Nations.” 

In the past year, Sir Leslie con- 
tinued, there was no evidence of 
any basic change in the Hungarian 
situation which would warrant re- 
laxation by the United Nations of 
its continued attention to the prob- 
lem. The régime which the Assem- 
bly found in September 1957 to 
have been “imposed by the armed 
intervention of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics” continued its 
domination within Hungary. The 
régime was now “protected,” to 
cite Mr. Kadar’s speech of October 
15, 1958, “by our reorganized, re- 
born people’s army, and by the 
other armed forces of our state,” 
and “by a new and proven weapon 
—the splendid workers’ guard.” 

“Protected, it may be asked, 
against whom?” he added. “Against 
the resentment of its own people?” 


It was true, he went on, that since 
1956 the United Nations had not 
been faced with the continuance of 
military operations on Hungarian 
soil, but Soviet forces had remained 
in the country, contrary to the re- 
quests of the Assembly for their 
withdrawal, although reference had 
been made on occasion to the possi- 
bility of their withdrawal. 

“If Soviet forces are withdrawn 
from Hungary—and it may be re- 
called that such appeared to be the 
intention of the Government of the 
USSR in October 1956—this act 
would undoubtedly be regarded by 
all members of the United Nations 
as a contribution to the normaliza- 
tion of the situation,” Sir Leslie 
commented. 

Trials and executions in the past 
year had not attracted the world- 
wide attention that was focused on 
the fate of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter 
and other Hungarian patriots in 
June 1958, he pointed out, and it 
was possible to entertain the hope 
that time itself had to some extent 
set a term to the repeated instances 
of repressive action against Hun- 
garian patriots for their participa- 
tion in the uprising in 1956. Also, 
such a hope appeared to be con- 
firmed by repeated statements by 
Hungarian representatives. 

Nevertheless, the virtual cessa- 
tion of news regarding continued 
trials could not obscure one es- 
sential consideration — that those 
sentenced since the uprising by 
questionable judicial procedures 
were suffering their various terms 
of confinement. 


Matter of World Conscience 


“The memory of their fate should 
not be erased from the conscience 
of the world,” Sir Leslie declared. 
He recalled particularly one out- 
standing group—Hungarian writers, 
among them some of the greatest 
names in contemporary Hungarian 
literature — still imprisoned, like 
others, for their part in the protest 
of writers against the oppressive 
practices of the Rakosi régime and 
for their role in the uprising and 
its aftermath. All efforts toward 
clemency from the United Nations 
or the International PEN Club had 
met with adamant refusal. 

An amnesty, it was true, had 
been issued by the Hungarian au- 
thorities on April 2, 1959, but it 
was merely a partial amnesty, Sir 
Leslie pointed out. The Hungarian 
authorities’ own legislation provided 
evidence of their refusal to act in 





accordance with the spirit of the 
Assembly’s resolutions. 

Many organizations during the 
course of the year had brought to 
his attention lists of persons who, 
according to their information, were 
undergoing imprisonment. How- 
ever, in the absence of cooperation 
by the Hungarian authorities, he 
could not ascertain their accuracy. 
Undoubtedly some had been re- 
leased. At the time of the special 
report of the Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary in 1958, 
much data could be derived from 
newspapers published within Hun- 
gary, but there was reason to be- 
lieve that, since then, the Hungarian 
authorities had taken steps to 
diminish the flow of information 
regarding trials and executions. 

One addition to the list annexed 
to the Committee’s special report, 
Sir Leslie believed, called for spe- 
cial mention. That list had been 
compiled before the Hungarian au- 
thorities had pronounced the sen- 
tence of life imprisonment of Istvan 
Bibé, Minister of State in the last 
cabinet of Imre Nagy—a sentence 
pronounced on August 28, 1958, 
but kept secret until references to 
the matter in the Assembly on De- 
cember 11, 1958, made continued 
secrecy pointless. Information had 
also become available of other 
sentences seemingly pronounced be- 
fore the compilation of the Com- 
mittee’s list, but for long withheld 
from public knowledge. 

Evidence of the continuance of 
trials had been forthcoming from 
information released by the Hun- 
garian Telegraph Agency on April 
1, 1959, Sir Leslie continued. And 
in recent weeks, data regarding cer- 
tain trials and executions within 
Hungary had become public knowl- 
edge. Information relating to certain 
of those trials and executions had 
been authenticated by the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists. 

On October 17, 1959, a “Hun- 
garian spokesman” in Budapest, in 
answer to the questions of Western 
newspaper reporters, had conceded 
that sentences of death had recently 
been carried out in connection with 
alleged crimes in the uprising. 

“It would appear, “Sir Leslie ob- 
served, “that these sentences of 
death, together with other sentences 
of long-term or life imprisonment, 
were the outcome of the trial of 
a group of people from Ujpest, an 
industrial suburb of Budapest, 
earlier this year. Ten sentences of 
death are reported as having been 
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pronounced, and eight executions 
as having been carried out on or 
about August 13. Some twenty-six 
sentences of imprisonment were re- 
ported, the shortest being for a 
period of five years.” 

The holding of another major 
trial had also been confirmed, he 
said—that of a large group of 
young people in February and 
March accused of “political crimes 
committed in 1958.” As to the 
sentences imposed, definitive infor- 
mation was not available. 

Against that background, he con- 
tinued, must be considered recent 
reports of a disturbing character 
which had aroused widespread con- 
cern regarding the imminent pos- 
sibilty of further executions. On 
October 31, 1959, Janos KA4dar, 
First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, at a 
meeting of the Budapest branch of 
the party, had denied “slanders” 
in the Western press to the effect 
that thirty-one persons had recently 
been executed in Hungary and that 
quite a few young men were in 
prison in Hungary waiting to be- 
come eighteen and to be hanged. 

The denial was to be welcomed, 
Sir Leslie said, but the terms of 
the denial did little to establish the 
true facts as to the circumstances 
and outeome of the trials conse- 
quent upon the uprising, including 
that of the young people held 
eatlier in 1959. 

“It is for the Hungarian authori- 
ties to allow the true facts to be 
known, and to afford facilities for 
their assertions to be verified by 
giving their assent to the visit to 
Budapest of the United Nations 
Representative,” he stated. 

In its report of July 14, 1958, 
the Special Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary had expressed its 
hope that the present authorities in 
Hungary, “bringing to an end the 
present harsh repression, will effec- 
tively re-establish the inalienable 
principles of human rights.” The 
system of people’s chambers estab- 
lished on June 15, 1957, which 
largely replaced the earlier frame- 
work of summary jurisdiction ex- 
amined in full in the main report of 
the Special Committee, “continues 
to operate,” Sir Leslie pointed out. 
Moreover, under a 1959 decree-law, 
the powers of the prosecutors had 
been greatly reinforced. The sum- 
Mary nature of the procedures be- 
fore the people’s chambers was 
described by the International Com- 


mission of Jurists in its report as 
continuing “to violate human rights 
in failing to provide the minimum 
safeguards of justice in criminal 
trials which are recognized by civil- 
ized nations,” he added. Such a 
system, he said, was characterized 
by the absence of obligation for the 
prosecution to present a written ac- 
cusation; the holding of trials with- 
out advance fixing of a date; and 
provisions relating to the power of 
the people’s chamber of the Su- 
preme Court to convict or sentence 
persons previously acquitted. 

The position in Hungary with 
regard to trade union rights, as laid 
down in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labor 
Organization and in the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, had been the 
subject of inquiry by the Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Association of 
the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, whose report 
was adopted by the Governing 
Body, Sir Leslie continued. Thus, 
on the recommendation of the 
Committee, the Governing Body 
had affirmed that the principles 
concerning freedom of association 
enunciated in the mLo Constitution 
and the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
and defined in the conventions re- 
lating to freedom of association, 
“are not observed in Hungary.” Al- 
though the Hungarian Government 
had objected to those findings, the 
Governing Body had decided on 
November 20, 1958, to reject its 
allegations and to give full publicity 
to the report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association. 

“It had been my hope in assum- 
ing the office of United Nations 
Special Representative on the Ques- 
tion of Hungary,” Sir Leslie con- 
cluded, “that, in the course of the 
year, the Hungarian authorities 
would see fit to take such measures 
as would warrant a report of signifi- 
cant developments, within the terms 
of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly on the question of Hun- 
gary, which would be indicative of 
at least a trend in the direction of 
conditions consonant with the pur- 
port of those resolutions. That the 
present report continues the theme 
of previous reports is entirely the 
responsibility of the Hungarian au- 
thorities. No response has been 
forthcoming such as may reason- 
ably be expected of a member of 
the Organization concerned to pro- 
mote the purposes of the Organi- 
zation and to act in accordance with 
its principles.” 
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Action on Hungary 
(Continued from page 22) 


dom, United States and Uruguay. 

Throughout his report and, indeed, 
throughout the year, Sir Leslie ex- 
plained, he had at every stage kept in 
the forefront of his mind the question 
as to the wisest course to pursue in 
the broader interests of the United 
Nations and the achievement of its 
high purposes. ; 

When he agreed to undertake the 
task, he was well aware, he said, that 
it would be difficult and indeed delicate. 

“I accepted it,” he added, “because 
I am convinced that the question of 
Hungary raises matters of principle 
which it would not be proper for the 
United Nations to abandon. For this 
reason, it seemed to me unwarrantable 
that I should hesitate to assume the of- 
fice simply because of the difficult 
nature of the tasks which it would 
present.” 


He made a plea for a discussion in 
seemly and courteous terms. He ex- 
plained that he had delayed the pre- 
sentation of his report until the session 
was well advanced in its work because 
of his concern not to be open to the 
accusation of having unnecessarily ex- 
acerbated in any way an already diffi- 
cult situation. He also gave assurance 
that his services would continue to 
be at the disposal of the United Na- 
tions if the Assembly so decided. 

Sir Leslie mentioned the reference 
in his report to the “fanciful version” 
of the 1956 uprising circulated by the 
Hungarian authorities—that it was in- 
cited and organized from outside with 
the aid of propaganda, money and 
gun-running. But, he added, Mr. Khru- 
shchev had spoken very differently in 
a speech to the recent seventh Con- 
gress of the Hungarian Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party and had agreed with the 
report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary in paying full 
attention to the misdeeds of the com- 
munist régime under Matyas Rakosi. 

“It is acknowledged,” he continued, 
“that this régime was such as to 
create the circumstances for an upris- 
ing. Mr. Khrushchev has described 
that régime as one in which the leaders 
‘took it into their heads that they could 
do no wrong, that anything was per- 
mitted them, and that they could dis- 
regard the objective conditions and 
the opinions of the working people.’ 

“It seems hardly necessary to look 
further for an explanation of the up- 
rising. The uprising was a spontaneous 
outburst of the Hungarian people 
against the intolerable oppression of 
tyrannical and largely alien rule. 

“Everyone knows that this uprising 
was suppressed by external interven- 
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Dr. Janos Peter, of Hungary 


tion by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. The report of the Special Com- 
mittee gave a full account of how it 
was done. The recent speech of Mr. 
Kadar reveals that those armed forces 
are to remain in Hungary.” 

Sir Leslie asked: “What small coun- 
try can feel secure in the enjoyment 
of its independence if the doctrine 
gains acceptance that it is the privilege 
of the powerful to police and discipline 
the weak?” 

That, he emphasized, is the principle 
involved in the question of Hungary, 
as it had been with many small coun- 
tries in recent years before and after 
1939, beginning with Ethiopia. 

“Is this a principle to be forgotten, 
to be put discreetly aside, because our 
temporary convenience might best be 
served by glossing over awkward but 
tragic facts?” Sir Leslie asked. Then he 
concluded that if there be any prob- 
lem that raises an unforgettable ques- 
tion of principle, that problem is the 
question of Hungary. 

Twenty-seven delegations partici- 
pated in the debate which followed. 
Of those, fifteen were among the 
twenty-four sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution; seven were among the other 
twenty-nine delegations which also 
voted in favor of the proposal; and 
five, including Hungary, were among 
the ten delegations which voted 
against. None of the seventeen which 
abstained in the voting took part in 
the debate. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, the first speaker, introduced 
the jointly sponsored draft resolution. 
He said that since the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly there had been 
hopeful developments on the interna- 
tional scene, but on one of the impor- 
tant sources of tension—the injustice 
done to Hungary—there had been no 
progress whatever. 

The Soviet Union had charged, he 
said, that to debate the question would 
be contrary to the "spirit of Camp 
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David,” but nothing was said at Camp 
David which would require the As- 
sembly to ignore or condone the situa- 
tion still existing in Hungary. 

That situation, he declared, is that 
the present régime in Hungary is every 
bit as estranged from the masses as 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Kadar now 
say Matyas Rakosi—the communist 
ruler of Hungary for years before 
1956—was, and every bit as dependent 
on foreign troops to maintain its grip. 

Mr. Lodge hoped that eventually the 
Soviet Union would realize that it was 
to its own advantage to eliminate this 
source of international tension by com- 
plying with the United Nations resolu- 
tions, which would enable the Hun- 
garian people to enjoy their funda- 
mental human rights and attain real 
national independence. 

Until that time, however, the Soviet 
Union would remain responsible for 
the injustices against the Hungarian 
people, he asserted. 

Despite repeated assurances that re- 
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prisals against the “freedom fighters” 
had come to an end, political execu- 
tions and imprisonments were still con- 
tinuing, Mr. Lodge declared. 

If the Hungarian authorities want 
to make themselves believed by world 
opinion, he continued, there are a 
number of steps which they could have 
taken long ago and could still take 
and which would be effective. The 
most modest step would be to admit 
to Hungary the representative of the 
United Nations and to give him full 
freedom to learn the facts. Then they 
could prove their assertion that Hun- 
gary is a sovereign state by requesting 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops. An- 
other way to establish the truth would 
be to lift the iron curtain cutting the 
Hungarian people off from the outside 
world. 

It is clear that there is every reason 
for the United Nations to continue its 











concern for the Hungarian question, 
he added. 

Dr. Janos Peter, of Hungary, said 
that the Hungarian people had one 
well-founded request to make to the 
United Nations—to collaborate in ex- 
tricating Hungary from being used 
in the cold war. There existed, he de- 
clared, a basic contradiction between 
present-day United States political in- 
tentions in Central Europe and the real 
interests and aspirations of the Hun- 
garian people. 

The fact that the Hungarian item 
had been inscribed in the Assembly’s 
agenda by ten votes less than in the 
previous year he regarded as a hopeful 
indication that the Charter was being 
more consistently implemented. Al- 
though he realized that most delega- 
tions already had their instructions, 
he nevertheless appealed for open- 
mindedness and understanding of the 
real problems of the Hungarian people. 

While his delegation would have 
had both legal and political ground to 
ignore the debate and the report “pre- 
sented by the honorable gentleman 
acting on the basis of resolution 1312 
(XIII),” it had nevertheless decided 
to take part as a sign of respect for 
the General Assembly. He warned, 
however, that the debate would only 
poison the improving situation. 

His delegation had ceaselessly stated 
that the pressure for inscription of 
this item on the agenda and the 
fabrication of unlawful resolutions 
against Hungary could be traced to 
unjustifiable political aims directed not 
only against Hungary but against other 
member states with which Hungary is 
allied. The statements against Hun- 
gary reflected recent official United 
States statements regarding a_ long- 
term policy for achieving political in- 
dependence for Hungary which he said 
represents the third stage of United 
States policy concerning Eastern 
Europe after the Second World War. 
The professed aims of that policy had 
not changed, he added, only, in some 
respects, the contemplated methods. 

In the first stage, he said, the watch- 
word was liberation by military ac- 
tions. In the second, it was to under- 
mine the social and political system 
in Eastern European states through 
conspiracies, using mainly elements of 
the former ruling class. Now it was 
that it might take a long time to 
achieve peacefully the independence 
of those states, and therefore all diplo- 
matic, economic and political contacts 
of the United States with Eastern 
European countries were being coordi- 
nated to that end; even United Nations 
actions were being used for the same 
political aims. 

Those aims, he charged, were to 
tear Hungary out of the alliance with 
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other socialist states, particularly the 
USSR, and to turn back the clock 
of history by giving back lands and 
plants to landlords, bankers and aristo- 
crats and then to use Hungary as a 
springboard against other socialist 
states, the Soviet Union first of all. 

While Hungary itself attached little 
importance to any of those stages, 
much harm might nevertheless be 
done to the United Nations, to the 
general international situation and to 
some individuals, he warned. 

Individuals were being senselessly 
sacrificed, he observed, for in United 
States military centres young men 
from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Al- 
bania, Romania and Bulgaria were 
being trained for special military as- 
signments against those countries. At 
Fort Jackson in the United States and 
also in several Western European 
countries preparations were being 
made not only for eventual overall 
military action but for interim action 
as well. From many of those camps 
individuals and groups had already 
been sent into Hungary for subversive 
activities. Hungarian authorities had 
seized specialized weapons and equip- 
ment, and some persons had already 
been brought to trial. 


The representatives of a govern- 
ment under whose authority such ac- 
tions are being carried out have for- 
feited all right, at least in connection 
with Hungary, to appeal to the ideals 
of fundamental human rights, Dr. 
Peter declared. 


He emphasized that the basic inter- 
ests and aspirations of the Hungarian 
people as an independent nation are 


to go ahead as successfully as possible 
with building a socialist economic, 
cultural and political life in deep and 
friendly alliance with all other social- 
ist states—first of all with the USSR 
—and to live as good neighbors with 
all other states. All previous actions 
as instruments of United States foreign 
policy were directed against those 
basic interests of Hungary, he said. 

The whole political concept con- 
tained in the report under discussion 
and all the political intentions of the 
United States in that respect were 
anachronistic phenomena, Dr. Peter 
declared. 

By oversimplifying, completely mis- 
understanding the real factors of the 
events of 1956, he continued, the re- 
port of Sir Leslie Munro simply stated 
that, as Soviet units had been in- 
volved, therefore there was foreign 
intervention, and it disputed the fact 
that there was any intervention on 
the part of the Western powers. 

Dr. Peter then charged that the 
United States Gevernment officially of- 
fered $20 million in aid to the counter- 
revolution on November 2, 1956; that 
before that members of the United 
States legation in Budapest visited the 
headquarters of the counter-revolution 
where they were informed about the 
situation, gave advice and promised 
United States Government support; 
that a large quantity of arms made in 
the United States and used as stand- 
ard arms by United States units were 
captured during and after the counter- 
revolution; that several groups of sub- 
versive elements, directed and trans- 
planted into Hungary by official and 
semi-official United States agencies 


Sir Leslie Munro (left), Secretary-General Hammarskjold and the President 
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prior to or during the counter-revolu- 
tion, had since been tried and the 
documents published; and that Radio 
Free Europe had acted as a sort of 
military headquarters, giving detailed 
instructions as to when and under 
what circumstances what kind of arms 
should be used, and assigning fighting 
groups. 

Dr. Peter observed that he could 
also have mentioned actions by other 
Western powers or of various groups 


of Hungarian origin who dissociated © 


themselves from, and even turned 
against, their native country, but he 
wished to concentrate the General As- 
sembly’s attention on the main, deci- 
sive factor—the responsibility of the 
United States agencies. 


Reviewing briefly the historic back- 
ground of Central Europe, he con- 
tinued that at a time when the Govern- 
ment of Hungary and the socialist 
party had begun to overcome domestic 
difficulties, incendiary elements, with 
the help of their international allies, 
had become more and more active, 
and on October 23, 1956, reactionary 
forces, inside and outside Hungary, 
had launched their attack in conni- 
vance with many misled persons. The 
West, he charged, had been involved 
from the very beginning, long before 
the Hungarian Government decided 
on more energetic action against the 
counter-revolution by requesting the 
help of Soviet units. 


“Hungary was on the verge of an 
all-embracing civil war,” he declared. 
“In danger of being torn in two, re- 
peating the Korean tragedy in Central 
Europe, and so in danger of becoming 
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the powderkeg of a new European 
war, or even a world war, we had to 
choose between life and death, and 
we chose life. When the Presidential 
Council recalled Imre Nagy, who had 
brought the nation to the brink of 
death, and appointed the new Govern- 
ment under Janos Kadar, the decision 
was made to end the terror with the 
help of Soviet units stationed in Hun- 
gary under the Warsaw Treaty, which 
had been concluded some time before. 
The Soviet units acted under the re- 
sponsibility and jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian Government. 

“To sum up: there was no foreign 
intervention on the part of the Soviet 
Union in putting an end to the coun- 
ter-revolution; exclusive responsibility 
for these actions rests with the Gov- 
ernment of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. The quelling of the counter- 
revolution saved the Hungarian people 
from an all-embracing civil war and 
from the threat of war.” 

As for the question as to why a 
complaint against Western interven- 
tion was not brought to the United 
Nations, he added: “Our main objec- 
tive was to heal the wounds inflicted 
by the counter-revolution and to de- 
velop the social, economic and cultural 
life of the country in a relaxing in- 
ternational situation with the friendly 
assistance of all the socialist states. 
We are not seeking in this Organiza- 
tion causes or pretexts to increase ten- 
sions. . . . Our main demand. .. . is 
that the Hungarian people be given 
help to extricate themselves from be- 
ing used in the cold war.” 

From the domestic point of view, 
Dr. Peter stated, the counter-revolu- 
tion already belonged to the past. The 
presence of Soviet units in Hungary 
was in no way connected with the 
domestic situation. They were there 
before the counter-revolution, under 
the Warsaw Treaty, and they wouid 
remain there as long as the states party 
to that treaty deemed it necessary. 

The very fact that the Naro powers 
through resolutions of the General 
Assembly were trying to press for the 
withdrawal of those troops was a fur- 
ther indication that strategically, not 
only for the safety of Hungary but 
also for the safety of other socialist 
states, it was still necessary to have 
those units in Hungary, he asserted. 

No article of the Charter authorized 
any United Nations organ to intervene 
in the matters discussed under the 
Hungarian question, because such mat- 
ters were essentially within the do- 





mestic jurisdiction of Hungary, he 
added. Furthermore, the report of Sir 
Leslie Munro did not contain any 
factual statement which could justify 
the urgency of the debate. 

Dr. Peter labelled as “scandalous 
inventions” the statement in that re- 
port regarding the alleged imprison- 
ment of one hundred fifty young peo- 
ple awaiting execution as well as other 
statements. 

What had been declared at the 
thirteenth session and again now re- 
garding the completion of investiga- 
tions and legal proceedings connected 
with the counter-revolution was valid, 
he added. On the other hand, “all 
judicial actions fall entirely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, and we _ protest 
against all attempts at interference.” 

Citing public speeches, he charged 
that during the last year Sir Leslie 
Munro was the “most ardent, active 
and outstanding propagator of cold- 
war allegations against Hungary and 
the Soviet Union.” Moreover, on De- 
cember |, “he even ventured to spread 
allegations not only against these two 
socialist states, but also against Poland, 
Albania, Romania and Bulgaria as 
well.” Thus “he has disqualified him- 
self in many respects and has made 
it impossible for himself to represent 
the General Assembly in any capacity 
in connection with Hungary.” 

Then giving figures ‘on progress 
achieved by Hungary economically, 
socially and culturally since 1956, he 
appealed to delegations not to take 
notice of Sir Leslie’s report and not to 
vote for any action connected with it. 

The other delegations which par- 
ticipated in the debate in support of 
Hungary’s position and against the 
twenty-four-power draft resolution 
were those of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Romania and the USSR. 

The delegations whose representa- 
tives spoke in support of the draft 
resolution were Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Denmark, El Salvador, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, France, Italy, Nepal, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. 

At the end of the debate, Dr. Peter 
exercised his right of reply. during the 
course of which he recalled the offer 
made to representatives by the Foreign 
Minister of Hungary to go and see 
Hungary for themselves. In that spirit, 











he added that Mr. Lodge would be 
welcomed in Hungary. 

Adoption of the draft resolution, 
he added, would only show to the 
Hungarian people that they should be 
vigilant in safeguarding the achieve- 
ments of the workers’ state and to con- 
tinue their march with even greater 
strides in implementing the great hu- 
manitarian values of socialism “which 
mean peace, freedom and justice in 
a new epoch of human existence.” 

Sir Leslie Munro also exercised his 
right of reply to correct the statement 
by Dr. Peter on two points of fact. 
References to violation of the political 
independence of Hungary and to 
United Nations concern for its reestab- 
lishment were to be found, he said, 
in several resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly and were not taken 
from United States utterances. 

He also refuted Dr. Peter’s charges 
of “scandalous inventions” in his re- 
port. 

The Assembly then proceeded to its 
roll-call vote on the draft resolution, 
which was adopted as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Federation of Malaya, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Laos, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Ven- 
ezuela—53. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, Yugoslavia—10. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen—17. 

Afterwards the representative of 
Czechoslovakia explained his delega- 
tion’s vote. The representative of Haiti 
stated that he arrived too late to 
participate in the vote but that he 
would like it to be considered that 
Haiti supported the draft resolution. 
The representative of Morocco subse- 
quently informed the Secretariat that 
he was absent at the time of the voting 
and that he would have abstained had 
he been present. 
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Palestine Refugee 
Agency 
(Continued from page 21) 


Appearing before the Committee to 
support his written recommendation 
for indefinite continuation of UNRWA, 
the Secretary-General emphasized the 
more important points in those recom- 
mendations (see the REVIEW, Novem- 
ber 1959). He said he was not asking 
members to pass judgment on the rea- 
sons why the Agency should be con- 
tinued but to reach a decision on its 
continuance for such reasons as each 
government might consider decisive. In 
the circumstances, he believed there 
was no reason to explain his own 
reactions to the various viewpoints 
brought forth in public discussions 
which had preceded the current debate 
or even to try to correct the misunder- 
standings which, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, had been apparent in those dis- 
cussions. And he wished to make it 
clear that when he recommended “‘in- 
definite” continuance of UNRWaA he 
was obviously not in a position, any 
more than anybody else, to say for 
how long such assistance would actu- 
ally be needed. He sincerely hoped 
that the time would be short. 

John H. Davis, Director of UNRWA, 
also amplified his report (see the RE- 
view, November 1959) with a verbal 
statement. 

Although its funds had been limited, 
he said, the Agency had been able to 
provide a considerable amount of re- 
lief. It had been able to hold malnutri- 
tion among the refugees to a mini- 
mum, provide improved shelter, avoid 
epidemics and provide schooling for 
refugee children approximating that 
prevailing in the host countries. These 
combined services had cost an average 
of $33 per person per year. 

The Agency, however, had been 
unsuccessful in its second task, that of 
rehabilitating the refugees. The reas- 
sons were that neither the host govern- 
ments nor the refugees had been able 
to accept part of the Agency’s man- 
date. They felt that a grave injustice 
had been perpetrated on the Arab 
world by the forces and events which 
had culminated in rendering more than 
a million Palestinians homeless and 
destitute. Arab spokesmen had op- 
posed all rehabilitation projects on the 
grounds that their implementation 
would constitute a surrender of the 
basic right—the choice between repa- 
triation and compensation recognized 
M paragraph 11 of General Assembly 
resolution 194 (III). Therefore, un- 
less a satisfactory formula could be 

ised, there would seem to be little 
merit in continuing to assign to UNRWA 
the task of rehabilitating the refugees. 
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Also, he said, the Agency had been 
unable to implement fully certain of 
its complementary programs because 
in years when the overall contribu- 
tions had fallen short of its budget it 
could meet only the most urgent needs. 
Thus the vocational training program 
had to be severely curtailed in 1957, 
and the funds available in 1958 had 
been sufficient to permit only 260 
youths to complete their courses. Simi- 
larly, the individual assistance pro- 
gram to aid specially gifted refugees 
had been discontinued in 1957 for 
budgetary reasons. In 1959, however, 
it had been possible to allocate $350,- 
000 to it— enough to benefit about 
one thousand persons. The Agency 
was now in a position to award about 
one hundred university scholarships a 
year, and the beneficiaries, who were 
obtaining excellent results, would later 
play an important part in their re- 
spective fields. 


Decade or Longer 


The estimated cost of UNRWA’s Op- 
erations in 1960 was $38.9 million, 
including $1.5 million of the expan- 
sion of vocational training and indi- 
vidual assistance, 

Mr. Davis, too, pointed out that it 
would be rash to predict how long 
UNRWa's services would be required. 
In any event, it seemed certain that 
it would take a decade or longer. In 
order to operate effectively, the Agency 
would need a more dependable source 
of funds, he pointed out, and another 
need was to rectify the ration rolls, 
particularly in Jordan, where, accord- 
ing to the Agency’s estimates, 150,000 
ineligible persons were drawing ra- 
tions—which prevented UNRWa from 
placing legitimate claimants on the 
ration rolls, including 105,000 chil- 
dren born to refugee parents since 
1951. 


When the general debate on the sub- 
ject began, Ahmad Shukairy,. of Saudi 
Arabia, commented that the Com- 
mittee was meeting to commemorate 
an eleventh anniversary marked by 
failure and despair. It was not, he 
said, a refugee question pure and 
simple but the problem of a whole 
people uprooted from its ancestral 
home, and throughout the world pub- 
lic opinion had expressed its resent- 
ment at the injustice of which they 
were victims. The United Nations had 
first had to deal with the matter in 
the spring of 1948, when Count Ber- 
nadotte had gone to the Middle East 
to undertake his assignment there. 
Deeply moved by the fate of the refu- 
gees, the United Nations Mediator had 
made repeated appeals to Israel to 
allow them to return to their own 
country. All those appeals had been in 


vain. It was after receiving the report 
of the Mediator, Mr. Shukairy re- 
called, that the General Assembly had 
adopted resolution 194 (III) resolving 
that refugees wishing to return to 
their homes should be permitted to 
do so and that compensation should 
be paid to those not wishing to return. 


Mr. Shukairy traced briefly the his- 
tory of the setting up of relief provi- 
sions. Now, he said, the whole situation 
needed to be re-examined. Once the . 
question had been analyzed honestly 
and courageously, it would be half 
way to solution, and adoption of ap- 
propriate measures would take it the 
other half of the way. The only action 
taken so far had been to feed and 
shelter the refugees. The 1948 relief 
agency had been set up for only nine 
months because it had been thought 
inconceivable that Israel could defy 
the international community. That, 
however, had proved to be a delusion. 
Responsibility for the continuation of 
United Nations relief to the refugees 
had thus, from the beginning, rested 
with Israel. At its four most recent 
sessions the Assembly had adopted two 
formulas in identical words, noting 
that neither repatriation nor compen- 
sation had been effected — which 
showed that Israel had been continu- 
ously violating the resolutions of the 
Assembly. 


If Israel had implemented repatria- 
tion, the United Nations would not 
have had to bear the heavy financial 
burden, and the refugees would have 
returned to their own homes, How- 
ever, the Zionists deliberately misrep- 
resented the facts. They launched base- 
less allegations against Arab states 
which, they contended were opposing 
the economic integration of the refu- 
gees into the Middle East. Facts re- 
cited by Israel were false and so 
were the conclusions, Mr. Shukairy 
said. 

Continuing. he emphasized that the 
refugee problem was a political prob- 
lem. It had humanitarian and psycho- 
logical aspects and subsidiary eco- 
nomic aspects, but to dwell upon them 
was to neglect the main point. The 
General Assembly had tried to solve 
the political problem in its resolution 
194 (111), which did not refer to in- 
tegration of refugees into the economic 
life of the Middle East but to their re- 
turn home. The term “area” in that 
resolution could and did signify only 
Palestine, for the General Assembly 
would never have ventured to inter- 
fere in matters concerning the eco- 
nomic development of member states. 

Year after year, he said, various 
organs of the United Nations—the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
the Technical Committee, the Clapp 
Mission—which had been in touch 
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with the refugees had testified to 
their unshakable desire to return to 
their land and their homes. Directors 
of the Agency had all, in turn, stressed 
that the majority of the refugees were 
smarting from a sense of injustice, 
and, he warned, it would be dangerous 
to underestimate the strength of that 
feeling: it was another reason why 
all efforts for permanent resettlement 
of the refugees outside Palestine had 
failed and would continue to fail. 
Since Israel, unaffected by moral 
pressure and deaf to the appeals of 
humanity, had ignored the resolutions 




























After a camp-wide inspection, this ref- 
ugee family won the cleanliness prize. 


of the United Nations and had thrown 
the burden of making provisions for 
the refugees onto the United Nations, 
he added, it was clearly the duty of 
the United Nations to deal resolutely 
with the problem. An extension of 
UNRWA’s mandate was not in itself a 
solution. The United Nations must en- 
sure that its resolutions are imple- 
mented, and if it failed to do that, it 
would have no further right to inter- 
vene in the matter, even if at some 
future date the course of events might 
seem to warrant intervention. If the 
United Nations chose to shoulder its 
responsibilities, one last effort could 
be made to “avert the impending con- 
flict.” He ventured to hope that cer- 
tain provisional measures might be 
adopted which would at least create 
favorable conditions in which all legiti- 
mate citizens of Palestine—Moslems, 
Christians and Jews — might decide 
their future in accordance with their 
wishes. Resolution 194 (III) pointed 
a way to a solution and gave the 
United Nations machinery to imple- 
ment it: the solution was repatriation, 
and the machinery was the Concilia- 
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tion Commission for Palestine. The 
Commission still existed; all that was 
needed was to revive it, increase the 
number of its members, ensure it 
wider geographical representation and, 
above all, instruct it to recommend the 
necessary measures for the complete 
implementation of resolutions, despite 
the defiance of Israel. 

In conclusion Mr. Shukairy de- 
clared that it must not be forgotten 
that the Palestine problem was pri- 
marily a problem for the people of 
Palestine themselves. The United Na- 
tions could have overcome the resist- 
ance of Israel by invoking economic 
sanctions or by taking action provided 
for in Article 6 of the Charter. If 
again at this session of the Assembly 
nothing was done, the people of Pale- 
stine would be driven to desperation 
and might, as a last resort, take up 
arms, as was sanctioned in the third 
paragraph of the preamble to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Eighty million Arabs were ready to 
come to their aid, but it was their 
earnest hope as a peace-loving people 
that the United Nations would take 
such determined action as to bring 
hope and justice to the people of Pal- 
estine and ensure them of its active 
support. 

Michael Comay, of Israel, exercis- 
ing his right of reply, declared that 
on several occasions the representative 
of Saudi Arabia had made known his 
desire to see Israel destroyed. But 
that was hardly a fruitful basis for 
discussion. He would confine himself 
instead, he said, to clarification of a 
subject which had been consistently 
misrepresented—the nature of United 
Nations resolutions on “the so-called 
Palestine question” and the demand 
that they be implemented against Is- 
rael. The most fundamental resolu- 
tion dealing with the conflict was that 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 29, 1947, which approved 
a scheme for partition with economic 
union, he said. The Arab spokesmen 
and the Arab Higher Committee in 
particular had opposed the resolution 
at the outset, and, on termination of 
the British mandate, Arab armies in- 
vaded Palestine. Had the Arabs not 
taken up arms to defeat the Assem- 
bly resolution and to wipe out the 
infant state of Israel, there would 
never have been an Arab refugee 
problem. 

From 1948 until the summer of 
1949 it had been hoped that peaceful 
conditions would be restored quickly 
and a large number of refugees could 
have returned to their recently vacated 
homes. If, as Count Bernadotte had 
said, the Arab states had at that time 
“resigned themselves to the presence 
of the Jewish state” and made peace 








with it, the whole history of the refu- 
gees might have been entirely different. 
But by the summer of 1949 hopes of 
a rapid restoration of peaceful con- 
ditions faded, and with them the 
prospect of a large-scale return of 
refugees to their former homes. The 
emphasis then shifted to integration 
of the refugees into the economic life 
of the area as a whole. 

Any suggestion that Assembly reso- 
lution 194 (III) bestowed on the ref- 
ugees a “right of return” at their own 
option could only hamper solution of 
the problem, as it would give them 
the impression that they could return 
to a past which no longer existed. The 
phrase “right of return” did not ap- 
pear in paragraph 11, which stated 
that “refugees wishing to return to 
their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest possible date. 
. . .” Permitted by whom, asked Mr. 
Comay. Obviously by the Govern- 
ment of the country concerned, since 
the Assembly had no competence to 
confer rights on any person to enter 
the territory of any sovereign state at 
will. In considering whether to permit 
any refugees to return, Israel would 
obviously have to consider the situa- 
tion as a whole, its relations with its 
Arab neighbors, the attitude of the 
refugees themselves, security consider- 
ations and social and economic factors. 
The criteria laid down by paragraph 
11 of the resolution were those of 
peace and practicability, and, inci- 
dentally, the phrase “as soon as prac- 
ticable” had been defined as meaning 
“when normal conditions had been 
restored.” 

From May 1948 the whole function 
of the United Nations (in relation to 
this question) had altered fundamen- 
tally. There was no longer a mandate 
to be settled, and the United Nations 
role had been transformed into one 
of conciliation between existing states, 
and that fact had been reflected in the 
resolution of December 11, 1948, Mr. 
Comay continued. 

What he described as “the prepos- 
terous plan” put forward by Mr. 
Shukairy indicated the nature of the 
United Nations position. The Saudi 
Arabian representative planned to set- 
tle the refugee problem in three years 
“by dumping a million refugees dur- 
ing that period in different areas of 
the State of Israel.” Did he imagine 
that the United Nations was going to 
take charge of the territory of a mem- 
ber state, push populations into it or 
pull populations out of it? 

The fact that the conflict had not 
yet been resolved in accordance with 
United Nations resolutions was the 
fault of the Arab states alone, since 
they had refused to negotiate a settle 
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ment, Mr. Comay maintained. Israel, 
he added, sought nothing from its 
neighbors but a chance to live in peace 
with them for the common good of 
the region as a whole. To that end it 
was willing to meet with representa- 
tives of the Arab states, publicly or 
privately, without any prior conditions 
whatsoever. That was the only possible 
solution, and perhaps the more re- 
laxed atmosphere prevailing in the 
world might hold out the prospect 
of some thaw in Israel-Arab relations 
as well. 


For the refugees, “victims of a mis- 
begotten war for whom none could 
feel anything but compassion,” he re- 
marked in conclusion, there could be 
only one real solution: they should 
be helped to build new lives for them- 
selves among their brethren in the 
Arab countries. 


Mr. Shukairy claimed the right to 
reply to statements by the representa- 
tive of Israel with which he disagreed. 
It would be unfair to all those who had 
been exiled, he said, to allow Israel to 
continue to present distorted and in- 
correct information, which, in his 
view, was an insult to the intelligence 
of the members of the Committee. 
The whole position of Israel, he de- 
clared, rested on a misrepresentation 
of the facts, and he asserted that the 
representative of Israel had distorted 
statements, and the quotations he had 
given had been mutilated and isolated 
from their true context. Furthermore, 
he contended that the Israel repre- 
sentative “had been at pains to avoid 
the main issue, namely the right of 
refugees to repatriation.” Israel was 
again trying to bring up the question 
of responsibility for the war in 1948 
whereas the Committee was concerned 
with the responsibility for repatria- 
tion. In point of fact, he said, the 
armed intervention of the Arab States 
had been undertaken for the sole pur- 
pose of defending the Arab population 
and the Holy places; had it not been 
for that intervention “the entire Arab 
population would have been mas- 
sacred, the Holy places destroyed and 
the whole of Palestine occupied by 
Israelis.” From 1939 to 1948 the 
Zionist forces had waged war on all 
fronts, conducted terrorist operations 
in Palestine, organized a large infiltra- 
tion of immigrants and carried on a 
political offensive of unparalleled in- 
tensity in the Western world. The 
population of the Jewish State en- 
visaged by the General Assembly reso- 
lution on partition had been mostly 
Arab, and it had not been possible to 
establish Israel except by using force, 
expelling the population and expropri- 
ating property. Mr. Weizmann himself, 
who was nevertheless considered to be 
a moderate, had said that the only 
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chance for Zionists was to present the 
world with a fait accompli, and there 
was no doubt that he meant the de 
facto existence of Israel, founded by 
force of arms. 


On a point of order Mr. Comay 
protested against the “slur” cast on the 
memory of a former President of 
Israel: Mr. Weizmann had never rec- 
ommended a recourse to arms. Mr. 
Shukairy was quick to retort that he 
never intended a slur on Mr. Weiz- 
mann’s memory. However, he added, 
it was a fact that only Israel could 
allow refugees to return to their own 
homes, but had refused to allow them 
to do so, apparently on the grounds 
of security. Was there another example 
of a state which gave such reasons 
for opposing the entry of its own 
citizens into its territory, he asked. 

The Israeli representative, he added, 
had said his country was ready to be- 
gin direct negotiations with the Arab 
countries. In that connection he had 
stressed that, under resolution 512 
(VI), any agreement reached by the 
governments concerned should be in 
conformity with the resolutions of the 
General Assembly on Palestine. When 
Israel stated it was ready to accept 
such a solution, the Arab states would 
be ready to negotiate. 

Mr. Comay requested that the 
record of the meeting should contain 
his delegation’s explicit reservations re- 
garding the accuracy of the statements 
and intentions attributed to Israel 
sources and to the Israel Government. 

Hassan Soliman El Hakim, of the 
United Arab Republic, said that, while 
denying Palestine refugees the right to 
return home, Israel had encouraged 
immigration of alien Jews to Palestine 
in order to create a de facto situation 
which would make repatriation impos- 
sible. In 1950, he added, more than 
2,000 Arabs had been expelled across 
the armistice lines to the Gaza Strip, 
and more than 7,000 Bedouins of the 
Azazma tribe had been expelled to 
Sinai. Those two acts of aggression 
had been discussed in the Security 
Council and the Armistice Commis- 
sion, and it had been decided that 
those Arabs should be allowed to re- 
turn to their homes. Israel had not 
abided by that decision, and as re- 
cently as September 1959 more Bedou- 
ins of Azazma had been driven 
across the Egyptian border to the 
Sinai desert. That action had been 
condemned by the Egyptian-Israeli 
Commission on October 5, 1959, and 
Israel had been called upon to imple- 
ment the earlier decision and to allow 
the Bedouins to be repatriated. Israel’s 
answer was that the General Armistice 
Agreement was inoperative. The 
patience of the refugees must have its 
limits, and further tribulation might 





prove to be too much for them. A 
former director of the Agency had 
told the eleventh session of the As- 
sembly that time was not a healing 
agent and that the longer the refugee 
problem lasted the more dangerous 
the consequence—to the Middle East 
countries and to the other member 
nations of the United Nations. 

After dealing with some of the 
Agency’s problems as set out in the 
Director’s report and in the observa-. 
tions of the Secretary-General, Hassan 
Salah El Din Gohar, of the United 
Arab Republic, said his delegation be- 





Lunch time for a refugee while unload- 
ing a supply ship at the Gaza Strip. 


lieved that the UNWRaA budget should 
be an integral part of the annual 
budget of the United Nations, or, 
alternatively, the General Assembly 
should authorize the Secretary-General 
to establish an annual capital fund 
for the Agency’s Director from the 
Working Capital Fund to be paid be- 
fore the end of the calendar year 
from contributions received by the 
Director. 

In reply, Mr. Comay explained that 
Israel did not consider the Egyptian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission 
decision of October 1959 valid be- 
cause Israel had not participated in 
the Commission’s work since 1956; 
on the other hand, Mr. Gohar re- 
sponded that since the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission was a United Na- 
tions organ, it could not be unilaterally 
regarded by Israel as inoperative. Mr. 
Comay also declared that Bedouins 
alleged to have been driven across the 
frontier into Egypt had illegally in- 
filtrated into Israel territory and were 
not Israeli citizens. 

Nadim Dimechkie, of Lebanon, de- 
clared that Zionist terrorists could not 
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tolerate the view that the Government 
of Israel had a clear liability to restore 
private property to its Arab owners 
and to indemnify owners for property 
wantonly destroyed. When the Gen- 
eral Assembly admitted Israel as a 
member of the United Nations, its 
membership was predicated on the as- 
sumption that it would implement the 
1947 and 1948 resolutions. But, once 
admitted, Israel had repudiated the 
Lausanne Protocol and had shifted to 
a course of defiance. Israel had defied 
the 1947 resolution by annexing 
twenty-one per cent of the territory 
intended to be an Arab state and 
continued to defy resolution 194 (III) 
and had not only defied the General 
Assembly resolution 303 (IV) relating 
to the internationalization of Jerusalem 
but had transferred its government 
departments from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem, The Security Council had 
adopted no fewer than six different 
resolutions condemning Israel in vari- 
ous connections, including the murder 
of Count Bernadotte and Israel's fail- 
ure to submit a report on it, the at- 
tacks on Syria and Egypt and the mas- 
sacres at Qibya. Not once had the 
Security Council found it necessary to 
condemn an Arab state for an act of 
aggression. 

Mr. Dimechkie declared that there 
was not the slightest indication in the 
resolution regarding the right of the 
refugees to return to their homes that 
the right was subject to Israel's permis- 
sion. It seemed unreasonable to his 
delegation that the refugees, who were 
the legal owners of more than ninety 
per cent of the territory occupied by 
Israel, should remain dependent on 
international relief and uncertain con- 
tributions, and he would like to make 
one more the proposal that the Pale- 
stine Conciliation Commission be au- 
thorized to collect from the Israel 
Government all the monies due to the 
refugees in rent and compensation for 
the use of their properties, thus re- 
lieving the Agency of much of its 
financial burden. Since it was the 
United Nations that decided to parti- 
tion Palestine and had voted to admit 
Israel to membership, the responsibility 
for the refugees, their property and 
their future was a sacred trust of the 
United Nations which it could not 
abdicate without resigning its role as 
guarantor of world peace and the 
champion of justice and human rights. 


Mr. Comay took the floor once 
again to protest that he could not ac- 
cept the Lebanese representative’s ver- 
sion of developments in Palestine be- 
tween the adoption of the General As- 
sembly resolution 181 (II) on the 
partition of Palestine and termination 
of the British Mandate on May 14, 
1948. He read extracts from reports 
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of the United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly and quoted a 
number of Arab sources to the effect 
that Palestine Arabs had been en- 
couraged by certain Arab leaders to 
leave the country on the assumption 
that they would be able to return soon. 
He also quoted British residents in 
Haifa in April 1948 who stated that 
Jewish authorities had urged the Arabs 
to stay in the country. Mr. Comay 
likewise quoted from the Proclamation 
of Independence of the State of Israel 
on May 14, 1948, which called upon 
Arab inhabitants of Israel to return 
to the ways of peace and play their 
part in the development of the state 
with full and equal citizenship. 


Israel, retorted Mr. Shukairy, was 
seeking to sidetrack the Committee by 
irrelevant references because it could 
not justify its refusal to comply with 
the Assembly’s resolutions on the right 
of the refugees to return to their 
homes. Incidentally, he said, it was 
noteworthy that the Security Council 
had not on any occasion condemned 
as aggression the armed intervention to 
which Arab states had been forced to 
resort to save innocent Palestinians 
from Zionist terrorism. To this state- 
ment Mr. Comay replied that on July 
15, 1948, the Security Council had 
adopted a resolution clearly assign- 
ing responsibility for the renewal of 
hostilities in Palestine: to the Arab 
League, but Mr. Shukairy pointed out 
that that resolution did not condemn 
the Arab armies for acts of aggression 
but merely noted resumption of hos- 
tilities. 


Comment on Recommendations 


Hussein Jamil, of Iraq, reminded the 
Committee that the Secretary-General 
had unreservedly recommended con- 
tinuance of United Nations activities 
in support of the refugees, and it was 
on that recommendation that the Com- 
mittee had to act. His delegation sup- 
ported the proposal that UNRWA 
should be kept in being pending the 
solution of the problem by the full 
implementation of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on refugees. The 
refugee problem, added Mr. Jamil, 
had been created by the 1947 reso- 
lution which was inconsistent with the 
principle of self-determination en- 
shrined in the Charter. In accordance 
with that principle and with the pro- 
visions of the British Mandate for 
Palestine, it had been the duty of the 
United Nations to give the Palestinian 
people, before the expiry of the man- 
date, an opportunity to decide their 
future. Before the adoption of the 
1947 resolution the representative of 








the Palestinian Arabs and the delega- 
tions of the Arab states had stressed 
time and time again the impossibility 
of creating a Jewish State without 
flagrantly violating the rights of the 
Arab majority of the population, and 
the refugee problem was the inevitable 
result of the arbitrary decision to give 
vast Arab territories to Zionists. His 
delegation, he added, could not en- 
dorse the suggestion for transfer of 
administrative responsibility for the 
education program to governments of 
the host countries or the idea of in- 
tegration of refugees into the produc- 
tive life of the area—which meant, in 
effect, the Arab countries at present 
sheltering them. That idea, implicit 
in the Secretary-General’s report, was 
counter to the General Assembly’s res- 
olution 194 (III). Also, he said, the 
Secretary-General had not dealt in 
his report with the serious conse- 
quences of Jewish immigration into 
Israel, which was one of the obstacles 
to the implementation of the resolu- 
tion and a danger to such refugees 
as might choose to return to their 
homeland. 


Dr. G. P. Malalaasekera, of Ceylon, 
declared that, despite its complexity, 
the problem of the Palestinian refugees 
was not insoluble unless the parties 
concerned, regardless of consequences, 
were determined to make it so. The 
United Nations could not stand by 
and see matters go from bad to worse, 
but while it was incumbent upon the 
United Nations and all men of good 
will to do their utmost to find a solu- 
tion, it was primarily the duty of the 
countries directly concerned to find a 
way out of the vicious circle. The only 
way out of the impasse was to find a 
compromise without reviving old dis- 
putes as to which side was to blame. 
His delegation wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the proposal that the Concilia- 
tion Commission for Palestine should 
be revived, but the Commission should 
be directed to concentrate henceforth 
on laying the foundations for an over- 
all settlement of the refugee problem. 
His delegation wholeheartedly sup- 
gestion that the Commission should be 
enlarged and given wider geographical 
distribution. But, if the Commission 
was to function effectively, it should 
be given some freedom of maneuver 
in order to facilitate a compromise. 


C.S. Jha, of India, also pointed out 
that the problem had originated “in 
the upheavals resulting from the de- 
cision of the United Nations to par- 
tition Palestine and create the State 
of Israel”—which would not have oc- 
curred if India’s proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a federated Arab state 
with autonomous Arab and Jewish 
regions had been adopted: Arabs and 
Jews of Palestine would have been 
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able to play a worthy role in the na- 
tional life of their own country and 
contribute to the stability and pros- 
perity of the Middle East. As it was, 
despite Israel’s contention, no qualifi- 
cations had been placed on the exer- 
cise of choice to return, except that 
the choice should be freely made, and 
those returning should be willing to 
live at peace with their neighbors. But, 
in the opinion of his delegation, the 
problem of the Palestine refugee was 
not only a human problem but also a 
matter of great political importance 
affecting the whole complex of politi- 
cal relations in the Middle East. 
Nevertheless, since the Committee was 
not immediately concerned with the 
political aspects but with what action 
should be taken regarding UNRWA 
after June 30 of next year, his dele- 
gation believed that UNRWa should 
continue to function. 


Best Efforts Called For 


C. Abayomi Cassell, of Liberia, 
pointed out that although viewpoints 
on the problem were diametrically op- 
posed, Israel, given the brilliance of 
its leaders, ought to have been able to 
put forward some proposal for the 
settlement of the problem, both real- 
istic and just. Unfortunately, the 
hysteria that had been systematically 
built up on both sides over the years 
created a position from which there 
was no retreat; therefore the challenge 
must call forth the best efforts of the 
General Assembly. Having given the 
matter the most careful thought, his 
delegation endorsed the suggestion that 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
should be revived to consider ways 
and means of arriving at an overall 
solution. 


Speaking for the United States, 
Virgil ‘MM. Hancher said that America 
would join wholeheartedly in any at- 
tempt to secure a brighter future for 
the Palestine refugees. The United 
States delegation welcomed the con- 
structive approach of Ceylon and 
India and would give sympathetic 
consideration to any suggestion, 
whether it related to the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, a new com- 
mission or any other possibility that 
would help to solve the problem. 


The existence of Israel is an his- 
torical fact, said Dr. J.F.E. Einaar, of 
the Netherlands, and it would be use- 
less to ignore it. No solution of the 
present problem would be possible as 
long as there was no inclination on 
either side, or even on one side, to 
solve it. All the Assembly could use- 
fully do would be to place its views 
on record, thereby encouraging one 


side or the other to modify its at- 
titude, 
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Omar Abdel Hameed Adeel, 
Sudan, pointed out that in 1918, 
ninety-three per cent of the population 
of Palestine was Arab, and even in 
1947 Arabs constituted two thirds of 
the entire population. Yet those Arabs 
suddenly had their fate decided for 
them by a resolution in which the 
United Nations recommended the 
creation of a state on land which it 
neither owned nor legally possessed. 
In the view of his delegation, he said, 
a choice between repatriation and 
compensation applied only to those 
refugees who came from that part of 
Palestine which, under the partition 
resolution, was included in the Jewish 
state. It should be easy to repatriate 
those refugees who come from that 
part of the country assigned to the 
Arabs, and if that were done im- 
mediately, it would solve a large part 
of the problem. 


While agreeing that UNRwWaA should 
continue pending settlement of the 
problem, Mr. Adeel said his delega- 
tion could not agree with the sug- 
gestion that the whole area, includ- 
ing Israel, should be developed as one 
economic unit by imported capital 
and Arabian oil revenues. 


If he were asked for a suggestion 
for a solution of the refugee problem, 
he would support revival of the Con- 
ciliation Commission with enlarged 
membership; he would propose a ban 
on Jewish immigration into Palestine 
until the refugees had made their 
choice of repatriation or compensa- 
tion; and he would propose that rev- 
enues from refugees’ properties in 
Israel-controlled Palestine be applied 
to the benefit of the refugees. 


Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, confined his remarks to com- 
ments on the two documents before 
the Committee, and while the British 
delegation supported the continuation 
of the work of UNRWA, he said, it was 
obliged to dissent from the proposal to 
include within the scope of UNRWA’s 
work assistance to the so-called eco- 
nomic refugees. This showed no lack 
of sympathy for the Azazma Bedouins, 
but it was felt that the Agency was 
not the appropriate instrument for as- 
sistance to these people, since it would 
be imprudent to add responsibility for 
another 317,000 at an estimated ad- 
ditional expenditure of $5 million a 
year. He noted incidentally that as 
many as forty-eight member states had 
made no pledge or contribution of any 
kind to the work of UNRWA, and he 
appealed for an improvement in that 
situation. 


Musa Naser, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Jordan, pointing out that 
a country sacred to three great faiths 
had been partitioned and turned into 
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a land of strife and hatred, declared 
that the problem, which became more 
acute as time passed, already threat- 
ened the peace of the world and might 
soon be beyond control. Arguments 
by Israel to abolish the rights of the 
refugees carried no weight; the fact 
that the Jews had been persecuted did 
not mean that they in turn could 
persecute the Arabs who had offered 
them shelter and asylum. 


For Justice and Equity 


Jordan had special reasons to be 
concerned with the problem, since it 
had sheltered more than 560,000 ref- 
ugees—over forty per cent of the 
country’s population—making a super- 
human effort to maintain peace and 
security in the area. But until the 
problem was solved on the basis of 
justice and equity, there could be no 
real stability in the Middle East. 


He declared that the origin of the 
problem was the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917, “by which certain imperial- 
istic powers had given Palestine to the 
Jews as a present, without consulting 
the inhabitants of the country,” at a 
time when Palestine housed 650,000 
Arabs and 56,000 Jews. The illegality 
and injustice of the Declaration had 
been apparent from the first day. The 
Jews, instead of accepting the respon- 
sibility of being a chosen people, had 
become the people of a god who, ap- 
parently in their thinking, liked to see 
innocent women and children mas- 
sacred in order that a political state 
might be built over their dead bodies. 


In reply to a protest of the Israeli 
representative, Mr. Naser said he had 
no intention of attacking the Jewish 
religion; his attack was directed against 
those who had deviated from it. 
Whereas the law of Moses called for 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” Israel had substituted a new 
code which authorized the complete 
destruction of a village because one 
of its inhabitants had been suspected 
of killing a Jew. The truth was, he 
added, that if the Jews had not coveted 
Palestine and had not gone into the 
country against the wishes of its in- 
habitants and “under the protection of 
foreign bayonets,” there would have 
been no refugee problem. Surely the 
time had come to put an end to the 
unilateral policy whereby one of two 
parties concerned had been unfavor- 
ably treated in every way and had 
been the only one to suffer. 

Mr. Comay said he did not propose 
to discuss with the representative of 
Jordan the historical, religious and 
spiritual roots of the Zionist move- 
ment, merits of the partition plan or 
the origin of the refugee problem. 
But he would remind him that the 
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committee of eleven countries from 
all parts of the world set up by the 
General Assembly in 1947 had found 
that the Jews had as much right to 
Palestine as the Arabs and had re- 
jected the Arab argument that Pale- 
stine was part of the Arab world and 
should become an Arab state. To 
this Mr. Naser replied that he was 
well aware of the facts, but the resolu- 
tion, nevertheless, was unjust. 

Turgut Menemencioglu, of Turkey, 
pointed out that the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, of which Turkey 
was a member, had never been con- 





choice offered in resolution 194 (III), 
and it was unrealistic to expect the 
United Nations to exercise a directive 
influence on the problem. The Assem- 
bly considered that the governments 
concerned were primarily responsible 
for settling their differences, and 
United Nations facilities, including 
the Conciliation Commission, were 
available to them for that purpose. 
M.S.A. Baig, of Pakistan, em- 


phasized that any solution of the prob- 
lem should be based on the principles 
of justice and international law, and 
the General Assembly, he said, could 









































At one of the vocational training centres established by UNRWA to train 
first-class craftsmen, these refugees are working in the carpenter shop. 


ceived as an instrument of arbitration, 
and neither of the interested parties 
had accepted such a role for it; the 
Commission’s only task was concilia- 
tion. However, if there was any in- 
dication that present conditions might 
enable the Conciliation Commission 
or other United Nations facilities to 
play a more active role, any proposals 
to that end should be carefully 
studied. 

J.D.L. Hood, of Australia, declared 
that, unfortunately, it was unrealistic 
in present circumstances to imagine 
that the refugees could make the 
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not now ease its conscience by throw- 
ing the blame for the misery of the 
refugees on their legitimate insistence 
on repatriation. His delegation had, in 
conjunction with the Indonesian dele- 
gation, sponsored a draft resolution 
which took into account views ex- 
pressed in the course of the debate and 
incorporated only the barest minimum 
of common agreement in the Com- 
mittee, confined itself to the continu- 
ation of relief for the refugees and 
avoided all controversial issues. 
Eugenio Plaja, of Italy, said that 
the debate thus far had shown, for 








the first time in years, symptoms of a 
general realization that the problem 
could not be allowed to stagnate in- 
definitely, and a number of practical 
suggestions had been made. Although 
the final settlement of the problem 
must be political in nature, there 
were several new avenues of possible 
activity which might alleviate the po- 
sition of the refugees, without in any 
way impairing their rightful aspira- 
tions and claims under resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly. 


A number of speakers in the present 
debate had urged that constructive 
steps be taken to solve the years-old 
problem, Ahmed Zabarah, of Yemen, 
pointed out, and he suggested that a 
United Nations custodian be appointed 
to administer refugee property until 
General Assembly resolution 194 (III) 
is implemented. If the income from 
valuable property left behind by refu- 
gees could be collected, it would 
greatly contribute toward solving the 
problem of extending the life of the 
Agency. Work on identification of this 
property had advanced to a degree 
that would permit appointment of a 
custodian immediately. Since the 
adoption of the first resolution regard- 
ing refugees, the General Assembly 
had met with only defiance from Is- 
rael, he added, and it was most dis- 
tressing that after a decade resolution 
194 (III) was still unimplemented. 
Full implementation of the General 
Assembly resolution was the only con- 
structive solution and the only one 
that would safeguard the dignity and 
prestige of the United Nations. 


Exercising his right of reply once 
again, Mr. Comay said that the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission was 
still making an inventory and evalua- 
tion of abandoned Arab land and the 
Israel authorities had been cooperating 
and had opened their records and 
archives to the Commission. In his 
opinion the concern of the United 
Nations with the property should be 
confined to this task, since no pro- 
vision of the United Nations Charter 
could possibly authorize the function 
of the proposed custodian. The profit 
the Israeli Government was making 
out of the property was quite im- 
aginary, he added. The property in 
question had been left largely derelict 
in 1948, and the lands had long since 
been integrated into land reclamation, 
land settlement and irrigation pro 
grams of his country. The huge capital 
investments of his country in such 
schemes might be justified from the 
point of view of national policy, but 
they were far from being a profitable 
enterprise in the commercial sense. 
Moreover, Israel had entered into 4 
voluntary undertaking to pay com 
pensation for the abandoned land, i 
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accordance with terms which included 
taking into account the claims of Is- 
rael citizens who had a right to com- 
pensation for property left behind in 
Arab lands. 

Had the problem of the refugees 
been purely humanitarian and eco- 
nomic, said Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, 
of the Federation of Malaya, it might 
have been possible to find a solution, 
but the matter had far-reaching politi- 
cal implications, since its very origin 
was political, and a just, permanent 
solution could be found only by taking 
that aspect into account. In stating 
that fact, his delegation was not trying 
to minimize the importance of relief 
measures and would give full support 
to the proposal for the continuation of 
UNRWA. His country, as a young mem- 
ber, he added, had had no part in the 
United Nations’ 1947 decision to par- 
tition Palestine, but it was prepared to 
contribute its share toward discharg- 
ing responsibilities to refugees from 
that decision. 

Sory Caba, of Guinea, emphasizing 
that, in the absence of a political solu- 
tion of the problem, UNRWa’s efforts 
could never fully succeed, declared 
that in the opinion of his delegation 
Israel was being supported in its de- 
fiance of the United Nations by “cer- 
tain imperialist powers” who found 
it in their interest to perpetuate the 
conflict between the Arab nations and 
Israel. The constant state of tension in 
the Middle East could only be solved 
if the United Nations took a firm 
stand against any kind of imperialistic 
intervention in the affairs of the Arab 
people. 

The refugees, he said, were asking 
for justice rather than charity, and his 
delegation had various concrete sug- 
gestions it would like to put forward. 
Peaceful coexistence should be made 
possible between Arabs and Israelis by 
the implementation of the appropriate 
General Assembly resolutions, and 
while the Arabs awaited repatriation 
they should be able to cultivate their 
lands and receive the yearly income 
from doing so. The Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission should be revived 
with increased membership and broad- 
et geographic representation in order 
to implement resolution 194 (III), 
and his delegation agreed that United 
Nations assistance to the refugees 
should be continued pending their re- 
patriation or compensation. His dele- 
gation would also like to see closer 
cooperation between UNRWA and the 
host governments as well as a recom- 
mendation by the United Nations to 
Israel that Jewish immigration should 
Cease. 


Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, of Libya, 
submitted eight points to the Commit- 
tee as a constructive contribution to 
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solution of the problem: continuation 
of United Nations assistance to refu- 
gees; improvement of working con- 
ditions in UNRWA; establishment of a 
United Nations body to administer 
and collect income from Arab refugee 
property in Palestine; carrying out 
measures which would make it pos- 
sible to obtain objectives stated in reso- 
lution 194 (III); provisions to enable 
refugees whose lands were on the 
other side of the demarcation line to 
cultivate them; immediate repatria- 
tion of refugees to areas assigned to 
Arabs under the partition plan; es- 
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Contributions to UNRWA by men of UNEF bought “Gaza weave” cloth 


Nations body, Libya recommended 
reactivation of the Conciliation Com- 
mission. 

Stig Unger, of Sweden, thought it 
would not be very realistic to envisage 
the repatriation of one million refu- 
gees to Israel, although his delegation 
considered that “a certain number” 
of refugees might be authorized to re- 
turn, perhaps gradually. 

The Swedish delegation felt that the 


process of reintegration, which would’ 


be a combination of repatriation and 
resettlement, should not be restricted 
to the host countries but should be 
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for uniforms for refugee school girls. This is the UNRWA cutting centre. 


tablishment of a United Nations body 
to achieve objectives defined by the 
General Assembly (in its resolution of 
December 11, 1948), with necessary 
powers to recommend sanctions if 
called for; and reintegration of the 
refugees into the economic life of 
Palestine as part of the Palestine na- 
tion, with some, at least, of its rights 
restored. 

All these measures, he said, would 
contribute to repairing the injustice 
the Assembly had committed against 
the Palestine refugees, and, pending 
establishment of the special United 


extended to the whole region. That, he 
thought, was the only long-term solu- 
tion that could be envisaged. 

Pierre de Vaucelles, of France, 
mentioned, among. other _ things, 
France’s sympathy for the Palestine 
refugees, and he outlined in part what 
his country had done to assist the ref- 
ugees, especially the provision of 
scholarships for adult refugees. As 
an exceptional measure, he added, the 
French Government had decided to 
increase its contribution for 1959 
from 60 million to 100 million francs. 

Speaking for Ireland, Dr. C. Cruise 
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O’Brien said that nothing would be 
gained by seeking a scapegoat for 
the present situation of the refugees. 
He thought that the five following 
principles might enable a solution to 
be found: that the refugees were 
victims of a wrong for which the 
United Nations had_ responsibility; 
that it was the duty of the United 
Nations to right that wrong; that the 
State of Israel and its concern for its 
national security were existing facts; 
that no proposal which disregarded 
those facts could be peacefully imple- 
mented; and that any attempt to solve 
the problem by military means could 
only create new injustices. 


Stage by Stage 


Stage-by-stage implementation of 
the Assembly resolution would be the 
best means of breaking the deadlock. 
For example, he said, an offer might 
be made to a limited number of refu- 
gees, perhaps picked by lot, of the 
choice indicated in the resolution. 
Those who chose to return to their 
homes and live in peace with their 
neighbors should be permitted to do 
so; the others would receive compensa- 
tion. The second stage would be that 
after the first group of repatriates had 
been living long enough in Israel to 
take stock of the changed situation, 
some might be encouraged to visit 
refugees camps and give an account 
of their new life, thus providing a 
knowledge of actual conditions in Is- 
rael. Tnen a larger group could be 
offered the same choice, and that proc- 
ess could be continued. It was not 
certain, Mr. O'Brien admitted, that 
such an experiment would be success- 
ful, but it would be better to proceed 
by trial and error than to mark time 
without hope. 

No authority on earth could dis- 
possess the refugees of their right (to 
return to Palestine or receive compen- 
sation) which had been repeatedly 
recognized by United Nations resolu- 
tions, said Taieb Slim, of Tunisia, who 
pointed out that if the Conciliation 
Commission could be authorized to 
collect from Israel or from people oc- 
cupying refugees’ properties all monies 
due them in rent and compensation, 
justice would be done to the refugees, 
and UNRWa would be partially relieved 
of its financial burden. 


A. A. Sobolev, of the USSR, also 
accenting the problem as essentially a 
political one, said it was the duty of 
the United Nations to end the dead- 
lock and make efforts to satisfy the 
just grievances and aspirations of the 
refugees. There would be no Palestine 
problem, he added, if Israel had not 
stubbornly refused to implement the 
United Nations resolutions. Since the 
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refugees’ rights had not been fulfilled 
and no solution of the problem was 
in sight, his delegation supported pro- 
longing the activities of UNRWA, but 
earnestly hoped that the present de- 
bate would contribute to the final and 
just solution of the problem. 


Emphasizing that his country is 
not anti-Jewish, El Mehdi Ben Aboud, 
of Morocco, said that in its desire to 
help European displaced persons the 
United Nations had created an ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East 
resulting in the dispossession and dis- 
placement of a million people, who 
had not even been consulted. Thus 
the cardinal principle of justice had 
been violated, and all Arabs, includ- 
ing the refugees, were keenly aware 
of the injustice and also of the dan- 
gers of accepting a fait accompli, for 
the newly-created Zionist state also 
constituted a threat to its neighbors. 
There was no technical obstacle to 
the return of the refugees, and the 
continued failure of the United Na- 
tions to implement its own decisions 
would be regarded as an indication of 
the Organization’s weakness. 


Karl Boegholm, of Denmark, said 
that the refugees should be more than 
recipients of charity; they represented 
a source of wealth that should be put 
to use. In terms of future relations be- 
tween Arabs and Jews, vocational 
training for refugees was of great im- 
portance, and no political considera- 
tion should be allowed to stand in 
the way. And, he added, the problem 
of education did not stop with acquir- 
ing skills; the future would be dark 
indeed if children of the present day 
were reared in a spirit of narrow 
nationalism. If, however, they were 
brought up in a spirit of international 
understanding, they would be able to 
bridge the gulf which now exists be- 
tween two great peoples. Therefore 
the Danish delegation urged that more 
scholarships should be provided for 
the Palestine refugee children, and 
his delegation paid a tribute to France 
in that respect. 


Dr. Peter Voutov, of Bulgaria, said 
that each year the Director of UNRWA 
commented on the refugees’ growing 
determination to resist any attempt to 
persuade them to abandon their hope 
of returning home, and every attempt 
to obstruct a just settlement by offer- 
ing economic plans for development 
of the Arab countries, thus paving the 
way for the reintegration of the refu- 
gees far from their homes, was 
doomed to failure. The contention 
that repatriation of the refugees would 
have dangerous consequences on the 
security of Israel was unfounded; on 
the contrary, restoration of rights was 
a prerequisite for building friendship 
between Israel and the Arab states. He 











thought that the Conciliation Com- 
mission, if reactivated, should put 
forward concrete proposals for im- 
plementation of United Nations de- 
cisions and take under its protection 
the interests and property of the refu- 
gees so that the money obtained could 
be used for the improvement of their 
lot. The proposal that Israel should 
allow border dwellers in Jordan to 
till their lands on the other side of 
the Israel border would enable 180,- 
000 refugees to become self-support- 
ing, and the same could be done for 
those living in Gaza. Israel had said 
it wanted nothing more than to live 
in peace with its neighbors and had 
offered to meet representatives of the 
Arab states at any time without con- 
ditions. The Bulgarian delegation 
hoped that the offer was in good faith 
and that negotiations would be under- 
taken. 

Andrés Townsend, of Peru, pointed 
out that the debate so far had shown 
that the positions of the protagonists 
were still very rigid, though a number 
of other countries had taken a concili- 
atory and constructive attitude. Prac- 
tical suggestions had been made, but 
all would prove ineffective unless both 
sides exhibited good will and a readi- 
ness to negotiate on long- and short- 
term solutions. His delegation urged 
both sides to forget the past and make 
a new approach. His delegation also 
hoped that the two inescapable facts 
of the plight of the refugees and the 
existence of Israel, created by an 
irrevocable act of the United Nations, 
could be reconciled at last. 


Arab Refugee Officer 


At the invitation of the Chairman, 
Izzat Tannous, Director of the Arab 
Refugee Office, New York, addressed 
the Committee—after Mr. Comay, of 
Israel, had said that, although he 
would not formally object, any state- 
ment by Mr. Tannous would be more 
likely to add emotional heat to the 
discussion than to throw any light on 
the problem. 


Mr. Tannous told the Committee 
that the refugees, sunk in neglect, 
were beginning to ask whether the 
United Nations really regarded them 
as human beings. They were bitter 
and confused over the technical rea- 
sons given them in explanation of 
their enforced exile, and they clung 
to the one fact they could under- 
stand: that they and their ancestors 
had lived in Palestine from time im- 
memorial and enjoyed a sacred human 
right to home and country which 
could not be abolished by declarations, 
mandates or resolutions. Mr. Tannous 
also asked the Committee how, if the 
refugees could not claim the right 
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of return after an enforced absence 
of ten years, the people of Israel 
could claim their historic right to 
return after a lapse of thousands of 


ears. 

He alleged that Israel, whose peo- 
ple “knew the truth in their hearts” 
had no sooner been admitted to mem- 
bership of the United Nations than it 
refused to honor its signature and to 
negotiate on the basis of the Lau- 
sanne Protocol, which it had signed 
“not with any intention of abiding by 
it, but simply to pose as a peaceful 
nation and thus induce the General 
Assembly to admit it as a member of 
the United Nations.” 

Events in Palestine, he contended, 
had been brought about by an organ- 
ized movement, formerly described as 
religious and now openly political and 
aggressive, to transform the Holy 
Land regardless of what it meant to 
Christianity and to Islam, and regard- 
less of the rights of its inhabitants, 
into a Zionist state, and he warned that 
the Arab people and, to a great ex- 
tent, the Moslem peoples also — could 
no longer tolerate the discrimination 
exercised against their Moslem and 
Christian brethren by people who 
ought to have learned by their own 
sufferings. 

Mr. Comay declared that the sug- 
gestion that the Israel Government 
and the Israel delegation had given 
certain pledges in order to procure 
admission to the United Nations and 
had broken them afterwards was a 
complete fabrication, as representa- 
tive could confirm for themselves by 
consulting the official records of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Shukairy declared that a con- 
cept of solution by agreement had 
been injected into the debate, but 
solution by agreement could not be 
applied to the question of this prob- 
lem since there was no question of 
solution by agreement when Palestine 
was partitioned or when the United 
Nations had requested the Security 
Council “to take the necessary steps 
as provided for in the plan for its 
implementation.” The concept of solu- 
tion hv agreement raised the question 
of who were the negotiating parties. 
In fact the only party concerned was 
the peorle of Palestine, who should 
decide their own destiny. Who would 
be the other party? The United Na- 
tions partition resolution of 1947 
created a Jewish state for 600.000 
Jews. which had trebled its population 
in a decade “by a mass importation 
of human beings enticed from their 
homelands by Zionism.” It had been 
argued that Israel is an historic fact 
Which the Arab states should recog- 
nize, but a fact did not become sacro- 
sanct simply because it was historical, 
and the United Nations could only 
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sanction lawful facts if it was to live 
up to its Charter. Israel, he alleged, 
was “the fifth column of imperialism 
in the Middle East,” and the security 
of a state founded by aggression 
should not be given precedence over 
world security. 


Historical Perspective 


On behalf of Israel, Mr. Comay 
outlined the problem of the Palestine 
refugees “in its historical perspective.” 
The partition plan, he said, the Jew- 
ish leaders had accepted “in spite of its 
defect, “while the Arabs had made 
the tragic mistake of resorting to vio- 
lence. War in Palestine had complete- 
ly changed the situation; without it 
there would have been no refugee 
problem, and it would be incorrect 
and dishonest to lay its consequences 
at the door of the United Nations. 
And, he said, the clock of history 
could not be turned back. Israel was 
willing to make every effort for peace, 
but, since its establishment, Israel had 
not known twenty-four hours of real 
peace. Its narrow strip of territory was 
surrounded by hostile states, and the 
Arab League had striven to destroy 
Israel’s economy by boycott, blockade 
and blackmail. Despite this, Israel had 
not only continued to exist but had 
created a vigorous new nation, thanks 
to the hard work of its people and be- 
cause the Jewish refugees who had 
resettled in the country had identified 
themselves completely with the state, 
had taken a full part in building it 
and were ready to defend it against 
all its enemies. That was the answer 
to those who asked why, if Israel 
could find room for Jewish immigrants, 
it refused entry to Arab refugees. In- 
cidentally, he added, nearly half the 
Jewish immigrants—about 450,000— 
had come from Arab countries. 


Israel was sometimes told by well- 
meaning people, he said, that it might 
ensure peace if it allowed itself to be 
weakened by the amputation of parts 
of its territory or by opening its fron- 
tiers to people who had always op- 
posed its establishment and had no 
feeling of allegiance to it. But no Is- 
rael Government could obtain such a 
mandate from the people, and no other 
country would act in such a way in 
a similar situation. The international 
community, he added, was rightly 
concerned with the tragic fate of the 
Arab refugees, but in order to under- 
stand what Israel could undertake to 
do the world must understand Israel’s 
position. 

Mr. Comay spoke of what Israel 
has already done, pointing out that 
more than 30,000 Arab refugees had 
been integrated into the economic life 
of Israel and had become Israeli citi- 


zens. At the present time one Israeli 
citizen out of ten is an Arab, but Is- 
rael could not allow entry of Arabs in 
whom for eleven years hatred of Is- 
rael had been instilled. But if the refu- 
gees were integrated in Arab coun- 
tries, Israel would honor its commit- 
ments regarding compensation and did 
not exclude the possibility of extending 
the family reunion scheme to other 
refugees. He emphasized that the fu- 
ture of the Arab refugees lay with. 
the Arab world. There was still talk, he 
said, of setting up a Palestine govern- 
ment and of raising a Palestine army. 
Could freedom of choice be granted 
to refugees who might be used in a 
second war against Israel? He repeated 
that his Government was prepared im- 
mediately to enter into negotiations 
for an overall and final settlement of 
all outstanding differences, or such 
measures as would relax tensions and 
reduce dangers of another conflict; to 
negotiate directly or indirectly with 
the Arab governments. But, he re- 
marked, it took two sides to negotiate. 

On behalf of Belgium, M. H. 
Moreau de Melen said his delegation 
felt that it was necessary first of all to 
create new psychological conditions 
among the refugees. He earnestly ap- 
pealed to the refugees, who were most 
immediately concerned, to Israel and to 
the Arab states to rise above political 
considerations and to facilitate solu- 
tion of the problem. The Jewish and 
Arab races were two fine races; they 
should combine their native abilities 
to solve the problem in a humane man- 
ner and take preliminary steps for a 
solution immediately. 


Musa Naser, Jordan’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, said that with regard 
to persons who continued to appear on 
the Agency’s rolls although they had 
found employment, he himself was a 
refugee, but no evidence to that effect 
existed. The Jordanian Government 
employed a number of refugees, but 
most of them had been dropped from 
the rolls, and he thought that it was 
possible that a number of persons who 
had left Palestine and had not qualified 
under the very strict definition of a 
refugee had been accepted by the 
Agency as refugees, but any errors 
made were negligible. He was sur- 
prised by the fuss that had been made 
about this, since it cost only nine cents 
a day to support a refugee. 


On the suggestion of Harold Beeley, 
of the United Kingdom, the Commit- 
tee suspended further consideration of 
the question for a few days to enable 
delegations to consult on the text of a 
draft resolution. 

[Subsequently consideration of the 
question was resumed, and a draft 
resolution presented by Indonesia and 
Pakistan was adopted.] 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourteenth Session 


Closing date of session 


The General Committee on December 
2 decided, by a vote of 17 to 0, with 3 
abstentions, to recommend to the Assem- 
bly that the current session close on 
Saturday, December 12, instead of De- 
cember 5 as originally scheduled. 

The recommendation of the General 
Committee contained in its fifth report 
(A/4315) was adopted by the Assembly 
on December 5 without objection. 


Credentials of representatives (Item 3) 


The 9-member Credentials Commit- 
tee met on December 9 and took the 
following action: (1) unanimously elect- 
ed José Correa chairman; (2) voted 7 
to 2 to uphold a ruling by the Chair 
declaring out of order a USSR proposal 
that the Committee “regard as invalid 
the credentials of the persons describing 
themselves as representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China”; (3) 
voted 7 to 2 in favor of a United States 
proposal not to take any action on the 
credentials of the representatives of 
Hungary; (3) recommended that, subject 
to the decision on Hungary, credentials 
of all representatives to the current 
session be approved. 

On December 10 the Assembly ap- 
proved the report of the Credentials 
Committee (A/4346) by 72 votes to 1, 
with 1 abstention [A/RES/1457(XIV)]. 
Related document: permanent missions 
to the United Nations, Report of Secre- 
tary-General—A/4347. 


Plenary Items 


The following items were assigned 
directly to plenary: 


Report of the Security Council (Item 11) 


On November 17, the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously a draft resolution spon- 
sored by Canada and Tunisia (A/L.267) 
taking note of the report of the Security 
Council to the General Assembly (A/ 
4190) covering the period from July 16, 
1958 to July 15, 1959 [A/RES/1377 
(XIV) ]. 


Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Item 12) 


On December 11 the Assembly took 
note of the report (A/4143), Chapters I 
(constitutional and organizational ques- 
tions), VIII (questions of coordination 
and relations with specialized agencies) 
and IX (non-governmental organiza- 
tions). 
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Election of one non-permanent member 
of the Security Council (Item 15) 


Six inconclusive ballots were held on 
November 17, six on December 1, and 
two on December 11. On December 12, 
Poland was elected to a seat on the 
Security Council (71 votes). The elec- 
tion followed a statement by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly that consultations 
among delegations had led to the under- 
standing that Poland would be the only 
candidate at this time; if elected, Poland 
would resign at the end of 1960, and 
Turkey would be the sole candidate for 
the remaining year of the term. 

The ballot on December 12 was the 
52nd taken during the course of the 
session. 


Election of two members of the Trustee- 
ship Council (Item 17) 


On December 12 the Assembly had 
before it two draft resolutions, one sub- 
mitted by the USSR (A/L.274) and one 
by Tunisia (A/L.275/Rev.1). 

The draft resolution of Tunisia was 
voted on as follows, with all votes, ex- 
cept the first, by roll-call: 

First preambular paragraph [referring 
to provisions of Article 86 of the United 
Nations Charter]—adopted by 79 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention; 

Second preambular paragraph [refer- 
ring to the fact that when the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Togoland under French admin- 
istration becomes independent on April 
27, 1960, and when Somaliland under 
Italian administration becomes independ- 
ent on July 1, 1960, France and Italy 
will cease to be member states adminis- 
tering trust territories, and consequently 
the composition of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil will have to be modified]—rejected 
by 35 votes to 31, with 15 abstentions. 


Third preambular paragraph [referring 
to the desirability of studying the situa- 
tion resulting from the fact “that it will 
soon be impossible to observe simultane- 
ously the principles of parity and of the 
inclusion of the permanent members of 
the Security Council in the membership 
of the Trusteeship Council and from the 
fact that the category of elected mem- 
bers whose role in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council has proved impor- 
tant will be eliminated in the very near 
future” ]—adopted by 51 votes to 5, with 
25 abstentions; 

Operative paragraph I (a) [to have the 
Assembly decide to elect two members 
of the Council at the present session]— 
adopted by 80 votes to 0, with 1 absten- 
tion; 

Operative paragraph 1 (b) and 1 (c) 
[these two paragraphs would have the 
Assembly decide that on the date when 
France ceases to be an administering 
member, two of the members elected 
under Article 86, paragraph 1 (c) should 





cease to be members of the Trusteeship 
Council, and when Italy ceases to be an 
administering member, one of the mem- 
bers elected under Article 86, paragraph 
1 (c) should cease to be a member of the 
Council]—rejected by 28 votes to 35, 
with 18 abstentions, and 29 to 34, with 
18 abstentions, respectively. [Article 86, 
paragraph 1 (c) refers to the category 
of Council members elected for three- 
year terms to ensure parity of member- 
ship on the Council between states 
which administer trust territories and 
states which do not.] 

Operative paragraph 2 [This para- 
graph would have the Assembly decide 
that, in the absence of voluntary resigna- 
tions, the Trusteeship Council would 
draw lots on April 27, 1960, and on 
July 1, 1960, to designate the elected 
countries which should cease to be mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council]—re- 
jected by 25 votes to 37, with 19 absten- 
tions; 

Operative paragraph 3 (“Recommends 
that consideration should be given to 
equitable geographical distribution among 
the remaining elected members, namely, 
that the two main groups at present 
represented by the elected members should 
continue to be so represented”]—rejected 
by 27 votes to 23, with 31 abstentions; 

Operative paragraph 4 [“Decides to 
resume consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the membership of the Trustee- 
ship Council at its next session”]—adopt- 
ed by 46 votes to 20, with 15 abstentions. 

The draft resolution as a whole as 
amended was not approved. The vote 
was 45 to 28, with 8 abstentions. 


The Assembly then voted on the USSR 
draft resolution (A/L.274). It was not 
adopted, as it failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. The vote, by 
roll-call, was 29 to 26, with 26 absten- 
tions. 

[The Soviet proposal (A/L.274) would 
consider that, with the attainment on 
April 27, 1960, of independence by Togo- 
land under French administration, France 
would cease to be a member administer- 
ing trust territories and that, pursuant 
to Article 86, paragraph 1 (c) of the 
Charter, the composition of the Trustee- 
ship Council should be changed accord- 
ingly. The Assembly would decide to 
elect at the fourteenth session the two 
members of the Trusteeship Council 
whose terms of office are expiring, and 
resolve to resume the session on April 
28, 1960, “with a view to taking a de- 
cision on the change in the composition 
of the Trusteeship Council in accordance 
with Article 86, paragraph 1 (c) of the 
Charter, in connection with the reduction 
in the number of members of the United 
Nations administering trust territories.”] 

The Assembly also had before it a sec- 
ond USSR draft resolution (A/L.277) 
which (1) would call for the convening 
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on April 28, 1960, of a special session 
of the Assembly to decide the question 
of changing the composition of the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with 
paragraph 1 (c) of Article 86 of the 
Charter, and (2) would have the Assem- 
bly decide to elect two members of the 
Council at its fourteenth session. 


A Bolivian motion to elect two mem- 
bers of the Council before consideration 
of other proposals was also before the 
Assembly. On the motion of the United 
States, the Assembly accorded priority 
to the Bolivian motion by 54 votes to 3, 
with 7 abstentions. 


By secret ballot the Assembly elected 
Bolivia (69 votes) and India (61 votes) 
as members of the Trusteeship Council 
for three-year terms to succeed Haiti and 
India, whose terms expire on December 
31, 1959. 

The first paragraph of the Soviet pro- 
posal (A/L.277) was then put to the 
vote and rejected by 26 votes to 32, with 
20 abstentions. 

[Membership of the Council during 
1959: Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom and 
United States (administering members) 
and Burma, China, Haiti, India, Para- 
guay, United Arab Republic and USSR 
(non-administering members).] 


Conference for reviewing the Charter 
(Item 22) 


On November 20 the Assembly took 
up the “Report of the Committee on 
arrangements for a conference for the 
purpose of reviewing the Charter” and 
adopted, by 72 votes to 0, with 9 absten- 
tions, the draft resolution submitted by 
the Committee on arrangements in its 
report to the Assembly (A/4199). The 
resolution [A/RES/1381(XIV)]  con- 
tinues the Committee, requests a report 
with recommendations not later than the 
sixteenth session of the Assembly, and 
asks the Secretary-General to continue 
the work envisaged in Assembly resolu- 
tion 992 (X), paragraph 4 [relating to 
the preparation and publication of sup- 
plements to the Repertory of Practice of 
United Nations Organs}. 


Second United Nations International 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (Item 23) 


On November 17 the Assembly took 
up the “Interim report of the Secretary- 
General evaluating the Second United 
Nations International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in re- 
lation to the holding of similar confer- 
ences in the future.” The Assembly heard 
a statement by the Secretary-General, 
read to the Assembly by Under-Secre- 
tary Ralph J. Bunche, to the effect that 
the Scientific Advisory Committee at its 
October 28 meeting had expressed the 
Opinion that the appropriate time and 
Place for the holding of a third inter- 
National conference on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy would be in 1962 in 
Geneva. 

_ The Assembly decided without objec- 
tion to take note of the report (A/4261). 


United Nations Scientific Committee on 
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the Effects of Atomic Radiation (Item 
24) 


On November 17 the Assembly took 
up the progress report of the Scientific 
Committee (A/4119) and adopted, by 
78 votes to 0, a draft resolution pro- 
posed by Argentina, Austria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Ghana, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand and Nor- 
way (A/L.268) which replaced two 
earlier drafts, one submitted by Czecho- 
slovakia (A/L.263 and Corr.1) and the 
other by the remaining ten delegations 
(A/L.266). The resolution as adopted 
embodied an oral amendment by Costa 
Rica that UNESCO should be included 
along with the other specialized agencies 
mentioned [A/RES/1376(XIV)]. [On 
November 27, the Fifth Committee ap- 
proved an additional provision in the 
1960 budget of $51,600 as proposed by 
the Secretary-General (A/4119/Add.1, 
A/4283 and Corr.1) and as recommend- 
ed by the Advisory Committee (A/ 
4295)]. 


Progress report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the conclusions of the report 
of the United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
and General Assembly resolution 1347 
(XIII) of 13 December 1958, 

Reaffirming the great importance of 
studies relating to the effects of ionizing 
radiation upon man and his environment, 

Recognizing the universal desire that 
urgent steps be taken to enlarge knowl- 
edge of the biological effects of radiation 
and of the extent of the hazard from 
man-made radiation, 

Noting with appreciation that numer- 
ous reports and substantial data have 
been provided to the Committee by Gov- 
ernments and specialized agencies, and 
that assistance is being rendered to the 
Committee by them, by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, by international 
non-governmental and national scientific 
organizations, and by individual scientists, 

Noting with satisfaction the increas- 
ingly close cooperation between the 
Committee and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, 

Bearing in mind the views of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion concerning cooperation among the 
organizations concerned in the field of 
atomic radiation, as endorsed in Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 743 
B (XXVIII) of 31 July 1959, 

Convinced that for the purpose of the 
Scientific Committee’s immediate pro- 
gram of work it is desirable to pro- 
vide the Committee with further informa- 
tion on fall-out, radiation levels and 
radio-biological questions, and to supple- 
ment this information by a variety of 
activities and discussions undertaken by 
the United Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and certain non-governmental 
organizations, 


I 


Approves the recommendations of the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on 


the Effects of Atomic Radiation in con- 
nexion with the plans and suggested ac- 
tivities contained in its annual progress 
report for 1959 and in annex I thereto; 


II 

1. Notes the request of the Committee 
for further information and data of the 
type already contained in its compre- 
hensive report; 

2. Requests the Committee, in con- 
sultation with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, | 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization and the 
World Meteorological Organization, to 
consider and study appropriate arrange- 
ments for the purpose of stimulating 
the flow of such information and data; 


Ill 


Requests the Committee also, in con- 
sultation with the World Health Organ- 
ization, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, to the extent 
relevant, and other interested organiza- 
tions, to consider and study appropriate 
arrangements for encouraging genetic, 
biological and other studies, including 
those concerned with C™, that will eluci- 
date the effects of radiation exposure on 
the health of human populations; 


IV 


1. Invites Member States having facili- 
ties for laboratory analysis to make 
known to other Governments the extent 
to which they are prepared, at the re- 
quest of other Governments, to receive 
and analyse samples in accordance with 
the program of work of the Commit- 
tee, and to keep the Committee currently 
informed; 

2. Invites the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
the World Health Organization to con- 
sider and inform the Committee what 
assistance they might give in this con- 
nexion, making full use of their work in 
the field of metrology of radio-nuclides; 


Vv 


1. Expresses the hope that all con- 
cerned will continue to assist the Com- 
mittee, cooperate in the consideration 
of the arrangements contemplated above 
and furnish the Committee with all rele- 
vant scientific information for collation, 
study and dissemination; 

2. Requests the Committee to submit 
as soon as practicable a report on its 
study of such questions to the Secretary- 
General for publication and dissemina- 
tion to all States Members of the United 
Nations or members of the specialized 
agencies or of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and for consideration by 
the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session. 


United Nations Emergency Force (Item 
28 (c)) 


On November 21 the Assembly took 
note of the progress report of the Secre- 
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tary-General on UNEF (A/4210) by a 
vote of 66 to 9, with 6 abstentions. 

The Assembly also had before it on 
December 5: (1) a supplementary report 
by the Secretary-General (A/4210/Add.1), 
announcing that Lieut.-General E. L. M. 
Burns, Commander of UNEF, wished to 
be relieved of his command before the 
end of 1959 to assume a new assignment 
“of unusual importance and urgency” 
for the Canadian Government, and sub- 
mitting to the Assembly for its approval 
the appointment of Major-General P. S. 
Gyani, of India, to succeed General 
Burns; and (2) a draft resolution on the 
subject by Norway (A/L.272). 

The Norwegian draft was declared ap- 
proved [A/RES/1442(XIV)]. 

[The following Members informed the 
Secretariat that they had not participated 
in the Assembly’s decision: Albania, 
Bulgaria, the Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the USSR.] 


United Nations Emergency Force 


The General Assembly, 

Noting in the report of the Secretary- 
General the intention of Lieutenant- 
General E. L. M. Burns to relinquish 
his post as Commander of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the 
excellent leadership which General Burns 
has given to the Force; 

2. Approves the appointment, on the 
existing terms, of Major-General P. S. 
Gyani as Commander of the Force, ef- 
fective as of the date when General 
Burns relinquishes command. 


The Question of Hungary (Item 74) 


The General Committee met on No- 
vember 23 to consider the request of Sir 
Leslie Munro, the special representative 
on the question of Hungary, to place on 
the agenda of the current session an item 
entitled “The Question of Hungary” (A/ 
4285). The Committee also had before 
it a request by the United States (A/ 
4292) to include the item in the agenda. 

By a roll-call vote of 15 to 3, with 2 
abstentions, the Committee recommend- 
ed inclusion of the item and, on a mo- 
tion by the United States recommended 
by 15 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, that 
it be allocated to plenary meeting. The 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania and the USSR did not participate 
in the second vote. 

On November 25 the Assembly took 
up the fourth report of the General 
Committee (A/4294) and adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 51 to 10, with 15 ab- 
stentions, its recommendation to inscribe 
the item on the agenda (A/4320/Add.2). 
The recommendation of the Committee 
that the item be dealt with directly in 
plenary was approved by 51 votes to 0, 
with 18 abstentions. 

The Assembly debated the question of 
Hungary on December 8 and 9. It had 
before it the report of the United Na- 
tions Special Representative (A/4304) 
and a draft resolution (A/L.273) spon- 
sored by Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Federation of Malaya, France, 
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Haiti, Honduras, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. On December 9 the Assembly 
adopted the 24-power draft resolution 
by a roll-call vote of 53 to 10, with 17 
abstentions [A/RES/1454(XIV)]. 


Question of Hungary 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report of the 
United Nations Representative on Hun- 
gary, Sir Leslie Munro, who was ap- 
pointed by General Assembly resolution 
1312 (XIII) of December 12, 1958 for 
the purpose of reporting to Member 
States or to the General Assembly on 
significant developments relating to the 
implementation of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly on Hungary, 

1. Deplores the continued disregard 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the present Hungarian régime 
of the General Assembly resolutions 
dealing with the situation in Hungary; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the present au- 
thorities in Hungary to cooperate with 
the United Nations Representative on 
Hungary; 

3. Requests the United Nations Rep- 
resentative on Hungary to continue his 
efforts. 


First Committee Items 


Outer space (Item 25) 


On December 11 and 12 the First 
Committee considered the item: “Report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space (A/4141).” At 
the conclusion of the debate, the Secre- 
tary-General made a statement, The 
Committee then adopted by 74 votes to 
0, with 1 abstention, a two-part draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.247) sponsored by 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Japan, Poland, Romania, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
(A/C.1/L.247) as amended by Belgium 
(A/C.1/L.248). The Belgian amendment 
to add after the words “an international 
scientific conference” (operative para- 
graph 1, Part B) the words “of interested 
members of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies” was adopted by 
a roll-call vote of 44 to 16, with 15 ab- 
stentions. 

On December 12 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution submitted by the 
First Committee (A/4351) without ob- 
jection [A/RES/1472(XIV)]. 


International Cooperation in the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space 


A 

The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the common interest of 
mankind as a whole in furthering the 
peaceful use of outer space, 

Believing that the exploration and use 
of outer space should be only for the 
betterment of mankind and to the benefit 
of States irrespective of the stage of their 
economic or scientific development. 

Desiring to avoid the extension of pres- 








ent national rivalries into this new field, 

Recognizing the great importance of 
international cooperation in the explora- 
tion and exploitation of outer space for 
peaceful purposes, 

Noting the continuing programs of 
scientific cooperation in the exploration 
of outer space being undertaken by the 
international scientific community. 

Believing also that the United Nations 
should promote international coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of outer space, 

1. Establishes a Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, consisting 
of: Albania, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Poland, Romania, Sweden, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States of America, whose members will 
serve for the years 1960 and 1961, and 
requests the Committee to: 

(a) Review, as appropriate, the area 
of international cooperation, and study 
practical and feasible means for giving 
effect to programs in the peaceful uses 
of outer space which could appropriately 
be undertaken under United Nations 
auspices, including, inter alia: 

(i) Assistance for continuation on a 
permanent basis of the outer 
space research carried on within 
the framework of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year; 

(ii) Organization of the mutual ex- 
change and dissemination of in- 
formation on outer space re- 
search; 

(iii) Encouragement of national re- 
search programs for the study 
of outer space, and the render- 
ing of all possible assistance and 
help towards their realization. 

(b) Study the nature of legal prob- 
lems which may arise from exploration 
of outer space; 

2. Requests the Committee to submit 
reports on its activities to the subsequent 
sessions of the General Assembly. 


B 


The General Assembly, 

Noting with satisfaction the successes 
of great significance to mankind that have 
been attained in the exploration of outer 
space in the form of the recent launch- 
ing of artificial earth satellites and 
space rockets, 

Attaching great importance to a broad 
development of international coopera- 
tion in peaceful uses of outer space in 
the interests of the development of sci- 
ence and the improvement of the well- 
being of peoples; 

1. Decides to convene in 1960 or 
1961, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, an international scientific con- 
ference of interested Members of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies for the exchange of experience 
in the peaceful uses of outer space; 

2. Requests the Committee on th 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, estab- 
lished in part A of this resolution, m 
consultation with the Secretary-General 
and in cooperation with the appropriate 
specialized agencies, to work out pro 
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s with regard to the convening of 
such a scientific conference; ; 
3. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
accordance with the conclusions of the 
Committee, to make the necessary or- 
ganizational arrangements for holding 
the conference, 


The Korean Question (Item 26) 


From November 23 to 27 the First 
Committee considered “The Korean 
Question: report of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea.” In addition to the 
report of UNCURK (A/4187), covering the 
period July 31, 1958-August 11, 1959, 
the Committee also had before it the 
text of a cablegram dated October 26, 
1959, from the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea (A/C.1/822), and a letter 
from the Minister, dated October 15, 
transmitting a memorandum relating to 
the ninth annual report of UNCURK (A/ 
C.1/823). 

On November 23, the Committee 
adopted by 49 votes to 10, with 15 ab- 
stentions, a United States draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.1/L.244) inviting a repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea to 
take part, without the right to vote, in 
the Committee’s discussion. A USSR 
draft resolution (A/C.1/L.243) to invite 
representatives of both the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the Re- 
public of Korea to participate in the 
debate, without the right to vote, was 
rejected by 22 votes to 40, with 11 ab- 
stentions. 

On November 27, the Committee 
adopted, by a roll-call vote of 49 to 9, 
with 19 abstentions, a 14-power draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.245) sponsored by 
Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom 
and United States, 

On December 9, the Assembly adopted 
the First Committee’s draft resolution 
(A/4307) by a roll-call vote of 54 to 9, 
with 17 abstentions [A/RES/1455(XIV)]. 
[On December 10, the representative of 
Ceylon expressed regret that his delega- 
tion had, because of a misunderstanding, 
voted in favor of the resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee, instead 
of abstaining. ] 


The Korean question 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the 
United Nations Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea, 

Reaffirming its resoluitons 112 (II) of 
14 November 1947, 195 (III) of 12 
December 1948, 293 (IV) of 21 Octo- 
ber 1949, 376 (V) of 7 October 1950, 
811 (IX) of 11 December 1954, 910 A 
(X) of 29 November 1955, 1010 (XI) 
of 11 January 1957, 1180 (XII) of 29 
November 1957 and 1264 (XIII) of 14 
November 1958, 

Noting that, despite the exchange of 
Correspondence between the communist 
authorities concerned and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on behalf of the Governments 
of countries which have contributed 
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forces to the United Nations Command 
in Korea, in which these Governments 
expressed their sincere desire to see a 
lasting settlement of the Korean question 
in accordance with United Nations 
resolutions and their willingness to ex- 
plore any measures designed to bring 
about reunification on this basis, the 
communist authorities continue to refuse 
to cooperate with the United Nations in 
bringing about a peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution of the Korean problem, 


Regretting that the communist author- 
ities continue to deny the competence 
and authority of the United Nations to 
deal with the Korean question, claiming 
that any resolution on this question 
adopted by the United Nations is null 
and void, 

Noting further that the United Na- 
tions forces which were sent to Korea in 
accordance with resolutions of the 
United Nations have for the greater part 
already been withdrawn, and that the 
Governments concerned are prepared to 
withdraw their remaining forces from 
Korea when the conditions for a lasting 
settlement laid down by the General 
Assembly have been fulfilled, 


1. Reaffirms that the objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea are to bring 
about, by peaceful means, the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea under a _ representa- 
tive form of government, and the full 
restoration of international peace and 
security in the area; 


2. Calls upon the communist authori- 
ties concerned to accept these established 
United Nations objectives in order to 
achieve a settlement in Korea based on 
the fundamental principles for unifica- 
tion set forth by the nations participat- 
ing on behalf of the United Nations in 
the Korean Political Conference held at 
Geneva in 1954, and reaffirmed by the 
General Assembly, and to agree at an 
early date on the holding of genuinely 
free elections in accordance with the 
principles endorsed by the Assembly; 

3. Requests the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Reha- 
bilitation of Korea to continue its work 
in accordance with the relevant resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
place the Korean question on the pro- 
visional agenda of the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly. 


Question of Algeria (Item 59) 


The First Committee considered this 
item from November 30 to December 7. 
The item was proposed for inclusion in 
the agenda of the session by the follow- 
ing 25 states: Afghanistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen (A/4140). 

On December 7 the Committee adopt- 
ed a twenty-two power draft resolution 
(A/C.1/L.246 and Add.1) submitted by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 


Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen by 
38 votes to 26, with 17 abstentions. All 
votes were by roll-call. 

First, second and third paragraphs of 
preamble |(The General Assembly) “Hav- 
ing discussed the question of Algeria, 
Recalling its resolution 1012 (XI) of 
February 15, 1957 by which the General 
Assembly expressed the hope that a 
peaceful, democratic and just solution 
would be found through appropriate 
means, in conformity with the principles’ 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 
Recalling further its resolution 1184 
(XI1) of December 10, 1957 by which 
the General Assembly expressed the wish 
that pourparlers would be entered into, 
and other appropriate means utilized, 
with a view to a solution, in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations”]—adopt- 
ed by 59 votes to 4, with 18 abstentions; 

Fourth paragraph of preamble | Recall- 
ing Article 1, paragraph 2, of the United 
Nations Charter]—adopted by 59 votes 
to 3, with 19 abstentions; 

Fifth paragraph of preamble [“Recog- 
nizing the right of the Algerian people 
to self-determination”]—adopted by 61 
votes to 1, with 19 abstentions; 

Sixth paragraph of preamble [“Deeply 
concerned with the continuance of hos- 
tilities in Algeria”]—adopted by 58 
votes to 3, with 20 abstentions; 

Seventh paragraph of preamble [“Con- 
sidering that the present situation in 
Algeria constitutes a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security”]—adopted by 
38 votes to 22, with 21 abstentions; 

Eighth paragraph of preamble [‘Not- 
ing with satisfaction that the two parties 
concerned have accepted the right of 
self-determination as the basis for the 
solution of the Algerian problem”]— 
adopted the word “two” by 36 votes to 
14, with 31 abstentions and the para- 
graph as a whole by 38 votes to 23, with 
20 abstentions; 

Operative paragraph [“Urges the two 
parties concerned to enter into pour- 
parlers to determine the conditions neces- 
sary for the implementation as early as 
possible of the right of self-determination 
of the Algerian people, including condi- 
tions for a cease-fire”]—adopted by 38 
votes to 26, with 17 abstentions. 

On December 12 the Assembly had 
before it the draft resolution of the First 
Committee (A/4339) and a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Pakistan (A/L.276) 
which was voted on in parts and by roll- 
call as follows: 

Preamble (first two paragraphs) [same 
text as First Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion]—adopted by 55 votes to 3, with 22 
abstentions; 

Preamble, third paragraph [same text 
as First Committee’s draft resolution]— 
adopted by 55 votes to 4, with 21 ab- 
stentions; 

Preamble, fourth paragraph [same text 
as First Committee’s draft resolution]— 
adopted by 53 votes to 2, with 25 ab- 
stentions; 

Preamble, fifth paragraph [same text, 
as preambular paragraph 6 of First Com- 
mittee’s draft]—adopted by 56 votes to 
2, with 22 abstentions; 
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Operative paragraph 1 [“Recognizes 
the right of the Algerian people to self- 
determination” ]—adopted by 58 votes to 
1, with 21 abstentions; 

Operative paragraph 2 [“Urges the 
holding of pourparlers with a view to 
arriving at a peaceful solution on the 
basis of the right to self-determination, 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations” ]—adopt- 
ed by 40 votes to 16, with 25 absten- 
tions; 

Draft resolution (A/L.276) as a whole 
—not adopted [39 votes to 22, with 20 
abstentions] having failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

The draft resolution submitted by the 
First Committee (A/4339) was not voted 
on. 


Question of disarmament (Item 66) 


On November 20 the First Committee 
took up the item proposed by the Secre- 
tary-General on the “Question of dis- 
armament: report of the Disarmament 
Commission: Letter dated September 11, 
1959, from the Chairman of the Dis- 
armament Commission to the Secretary- 
General (A/4209)” and adopted unani- 
mously without a vote a draft resolution 
introduced by India and Yugoslavia (A/ 
L.242). 

On November 21 the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously without a vote the draft 
resolution submitted by the First Com- 
mittee (A/4291). By this resolution [A/ 
RES/1403(XIV)] the Assembly: (1) 
decided that the Disarmament Commis- 
sion will continue to be composed of all 
United Nations members; (2) trans- 
mitted to the Commission all documents, 
proposals and records relating to dis- 
armament at the fourteenth Assembly 
session; and (3) requested the Secretary- 
General to provide staff and services re- 
quired by the Commission and, in con- 
sultation with the governments concerned, 
such facilities as may be required by the 
ten-nation disarmament committee. 


Prevention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons (Item 67) 


On November 20 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution presented by the 
First Committee (A/4286) by a roll-call 
vote of 68 to 0, with 12 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1380( XIV) } 


Prevention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing that the danger now ex- 
ists that an increase in the number of 
States possessing nuclear weapons may 
occur, aggravating international tension 
and the difficulty of maintaining world 
peace, and thus rendering more difficult 
the attainment of general disarmament 
agreement, 

Convinced therefore that consideration 
of this danger is appropriate within the 
framework of deliberations on disarma- 
ment, 

Noting the resolution of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission of 10 
September 1959, 

Desiring to bring to the attention of 
the ten-nation disarmament committee 
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its conviction that consideration should 
be given to this problem, 

1. Suggests that the ten-nation dis- 
armament committee, in the course of 
its deliberations, should consider appro- 
priate means whereby this danger may be 
averted, including the feasibility of an 
international agreement, subject to in- 
spection and control, whereby the Pow- 
ers producing nuclear weapons would 
refrain from handing over the control 
of such weapons to any nation not pos- 
sessing them and whereby the Powers 
not possessing such weapons would re- 
frain from manufacturing them; 

2. Invites the committee to include 
the results of its deliberations on these 
matters in its report to the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


Question of French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara (Item 68) 


On November 20 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution submitted by the 
First Committee (A/4280), as amended 
in plenary, by 51 votes to 16, with 15 
abstentions, after separate votes on vari- 
ous paragraphs. All votes were by roll- 
call. 

Paragraph 3 of preamble was adopted 
by 45 votes to 20, with 17 abstentions; 

Paragraph 7 of preamble was adopted 
by 44 votes to 10, with 28 abstentions; 

Paragraph 8 of preamble [“Bearing in 
mind that in creating conditions of dan- 
ger in Africa, France cannot assume the 
responsibility for the protection of the 
threatened sovereign states”] and, Para- 
graph 9 of preamble [“Considering the 
special responsibility of the United Na- 
tions for the health, safety and well- 
being of the dependent peoples of Africa 
threatened by such tests”] were not 
adopted as they failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. Paragraph 8 
received 36 votes to 30, with 16 absten- 
tions; paragraph 9, 39 votes to 25 with 
18 abstentions. 

The two operative paragraphs of the 
resolution were adopted by 48 votes to 
19, with 15 abstentions and 51 to 17, 
with 14 abstentions, respectively [A/ 
RES/1379(XIV)]. (For text, see De- 
cember REVIEW.) 


Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
tests (Item 69) 


The First Committee considered the 
item, proposed for inclusion in the agen- 
da by India (A/4186) from November 
18 to 20. 

On November 19, it adopted two 
resolutions. The first draft resolution, 
submitted by Austria, Japan and Sweden 
(A/C.1/L.236/Rev.1) was adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 76 to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions. The second draft resolution (A/C. 
1/L.237/Rev.1 and Add.1, 2) was 
adopted by roll-call vote of 60 to 1, with 
17 abstentions. This draft originally intro- 
duced by India (A/C.1/L.237), was 
sponsored in its revised form by Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia, 











The Assembly on November 20 
adopted two draft resolutions presented 
by the First Committee in its report 
(A/4290). The first [three-power draft] 
was adopted by 78 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, and the second [24-power 
draft], by a roll-call vote of 60 to 1, 
with 20 abstentions [A/RES/1402(XIV), 
Parts A and B respectively]. 


Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests 
A 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1252 B (XIII) 
of 4 November 1958, 

Noting that the negotiations on the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
and on the establishment of an appropri- 
ate international control system, which 
began at Geneva on 31 October 1958, 
are still continuing, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the 
States concerned for their efforts to 
reach an agreement relating to the pro- 
hibition of nuclear weapons tests and 


including an appropriate international 
control system; 
2. Expresses the hope that these 


States will intensify their efforts to reach 
such an agreement at an early date; 

3. Urges the States concerned in these 
negotiations to continue their present 
voluntary discontinuance of the testing 
of nuclear weapons; 

4. Requests the States concerned to 
report to the General Assembly the re- 
sults of their negotiations. 


B 

The General Assembly, 

Desiring to safeguard mankind from 
the increasing hazards resulting from 
tests of nuclear and _ thermo-nuclear 
weapons, 

Bearing in mind the profound concern 
evinced by the peoples of all countries 
regarding the testing of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, 

Welcoming the endeavors at Geneva 
of the States concerned to reach an 
agreement on the discontinuance of these 
tests, and the progress so far achieved, 

Noting with appreciation that the 
States concerned have voluntarily sus- 
pended such tests, enabling progress in 
the discussions at Geneva, 

Considering that an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
tests with effective international control 
is urgent, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the 
States concerned for their patient and 
sincere efforts to reach agreement on the 
discontinuance of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests with effective international 
control, and for the progress hitherto 
achieved; 

2. Expresses further the hope that the 
States concerned will reach such agree- 
ment at an early date; 

3. Appeals to the States concerned in 
the Geneva discussions to continue their 
present voluntary suspension of tests, and 
to other States to desist from such tests; 

4. Requests the States concerned to 
report to the Disarmament Commission 
and to the General Assembly the results 
of their negotiations. 
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General and complete disarmament 
(Item 70) 


The Assembly on November 20 adopt- 
ed unanimously without a vote the draft 
resolution submitted by the First Com- 
mittee (A/4265) [A/RES/1378(XIV)]. 
(For text, see December REVIEW.) 


Special Political Committee Items 


Question of amending the United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (Items 19, 20 
and 21) 


On November 25 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Special Political 
Committee (A/4256) on items 19, 20 
and 21 entitled: Question of amending 
the United Nations Charter, in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down in 
Article 108 of the Charter, to increase 
the number of non-permanent members 
of the Security Council and the number 
of votes required for decisions of the 
Council [19]; Question of amending the 
United Nations Charter, in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the mem- 
bership of the Economic and Social 
Council [20]; Question of amending the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and Article 69 of 
the Statute of the Court, with respect to 
an increase in the number of judges of 
the International Court of Justice [21]. 


The report of the Special Political 
Committee contained two draft resolu- 
tions. The Assembly also had before it 
an amendment submitted by El Salvador 
- Japan (A/L.269) to draft resolution 


The joint amendment (A/L.269) was 
adopted by 44 votes to 10, with 25 
abstentions. This replaced two operative 
paragraphs of draft resolution I calling 
for a five-member committee to study 
and report to the next Assembly session 
on the question of increasing the mem- 
bership of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Security Council. 


Draft resolution I, as amended, was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 48 to 10, 
with 22 abstentions [A/RES/1404 
(XIV)]. It refers to the fact that “many 
delegations have expressed the opinion 
that, in view of the considerable increase 
in the membership of the United Nations 
im recent years, there should be an in- 
crease in the membership of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council which would make it possible 
to improve the present distribution of 
Seats in those organs,”; notes that an 
imcrease in the membership of the Coun- 
cils would require amendment of certain 
Provisions of the Charter; decides that 
items relating to an increase in member- 
ship of the two organs should be placed 
on the provisional agenda of the Assem- 
bly’s fifteenth session, and declares that, 
if progress is not made during that ses- 
sion toward the achievement of an in- 
crease in the membership of the two 
Councils, the Assembly would set up at 
that session a committee “to study the 
Possibilities of arriving at an agreement 
Which will facilitate the amendment of 
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the Charter to achieve the increase of 
membership referred to . . .” 

On a motion of Colombia, the Assem- 
bly decided by a roll-call vote of 38 to 
28, with 14 abstentions, not to vote on 
draft resolution IL submitted by the 
Special Political Committee. This pro- 
posed including in the agenda of the 
fifteenth session the items dealing with 
the question of increasing the membership 
of the Economic and Social and the 
Security Councils. 


Palestine Refugees (Item 27) 


The Special Political Committee con- 
tinued its consideration of the item on 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA) from November 
17 to 30, and on December 7 and 8. 

The representative of Iraq requested 
that the Director of the Palestine Arab 
Refugee Office be allowed to speak be- 
fore the Committee (A/SPC/40). With 
the consent of the Committee the latter 
made a statement on November 30. 

On December 8 the Committee adopt- 
ed the revised draft resolution of In- 
donesia and Pakistan (A/SPC/L.38/Rev. 
1) by 71 votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 
Operative paragraphs 4 and 5 were 
adopted separately by roll-call votes of 
54 to 1, with 18 abstentions, and 64 to 
0, with 7 abstentions. 

On December 9 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Special Political Committee (A/4342) 
by 80 votes to 0, with 1 abstention [A/ 
RES/1456(XIV)]: 


Palestine Refugees in the Near East: (a) Report 

of Director of UNRWA; (b) Proposals for 

Continuation of United Nations Assistance to 
Palestine Refugees 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (III) of 
11 December 1948, 302 (IV) of 8 De- 
cember 1949, 393 (V) of 2 December 
1950, 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952, 614 
(VII) of 6 November 1952, 720 (VIII) 
of 27 November 1953, 818 (IX) of 4 
December 1954, 916 (X) of 3 Decem- 
ber 1955, 1018 (XI) of 28 February 
1957, 1191 (XII) of 12 December 1957, 
1315 (XIII) of 12 December 1958, 

Noting the annual report of the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, in particular the expira- 
tion of the Agency’s mandate on 30 June 
1960, 

Noting the recommendation of the 
Secretary-General and the Director of 
the Agency for the continuation of the 
Agency, 

Noting with deep regret that repatria- 
tion or compensation of the refugees, as 
provided for in paragraph 11 of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 194 (III) has 
not been effected, and that no substantial 
progress has been made in the program 
endorsed in paragraph 2 of resolution 
513 (VI) for the reintegration of refu- 
gees either by repatriation or resettle- 
ment and that, therefore, the situation 
of the refugees continues to be a matter 
of serious concern, 

Having reviewed the budget and noting 
with concern that contributions from 
Member States are not sufficient, 





Recalling that the Agency, as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the United Nations, en- 
joys the benefits of the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations, 

1, Decides to extend the mandate of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East for a period of three years 
with a review at the end of two years; 

2. Requests the Governments con- 
cerned to cooperate with the Agency in 
efforts to rectify the situation described 
in paragraphs 17 and 18 of the Director’s 
report; 

3. Requests the Director of the Agen- 
cy to arrange with the host Governments 
the best means of giving effect to the 
proposals contained in paragraph 47 of 
his report; 

4. Requests the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to make further efforts to 
secure the implementation of paragraph 
11 of General Assembly resolution 194 
(IIT); 

5. Directs attention to the precarious 
financial position of the Agency and 
urges Governments to consider to what 
extent they can contribute or increase 
their contributions so that the Agency 
can carry out its programs; 

6. Directs the Agency to continue its 
program of relief for the refugees, and, 
in so far as is financially possible expand 
its program of self-support and voca- 
tional training; 

7. Expresses its thanks to the Director 
and the staff of the Agency for their 
continued faithful efforts to carry out 
the mandate of the Agency, and to the 
specialized agencies and the many private 
organizations for their valuable and con- 
tinuing work in assisting the refugees. 


People of Indian origin in Union of 
South Africa (Item 60) 


The Special Political Committee con- 
sidered the item on the “Treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa” from December 7 to 9. 
The item had been proposed for the 
agenda by India (A/4145) and Pakistan 
(A/4146). 

On December 9 the Committee adopt- 
ed by 58 votes to 0, with 10 abstentions, 
a draft resolution (A/SPC/L.44) sub- 
mitted by Ethiopia, Ghana, Iran, Mexi- 
co, Morocco, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, the United Arab Re- 
public and Yugoslavia, after approving 
each paragraph separately as follows: 
Preamble—61 votes to 0, with 7 absten- 
tions; Operative paragraphs—first—by 61 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions; second 
and fourth—by 57 votes to 0, with 12 
abstentions; third—by 58 votes to 0, 
with 10 abstentions; fifth—by 58 votes 
to 0, with 9 abstentions; and sixth—by 
60 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions. 

On December 10 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the Special Political Committee’s 
draft resolution (A/4345) by a roll-call 
vote of 66 to 0, with 12 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1460(XIV)]: 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the 
Union of South Africa 


The General Assembly, 














Recalling its resolution 1179 (XT) of 
26 November 1957 and its resolution 
1302 (XIII) of 14 December 1958, 

1. Notes that the Governments of In- 
dia and Pakistan have again reiterated 
their readiness to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa in accordance with the ex- 
pressed desires of the United Nations, 
and with the express declaration that 
such negotiations would not in any way 
prejudice their own position or the posi- 
tion taken by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa regarding their 
respective juridical stands in the dispute; 

2. Regrets deeply that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has 
not replied to the communications from 
the Governments of India and Pakistan 
on this subject; 

3. Draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to 
the repeated appeals of the General As- 
sembly in this matter; 

4. Appeals to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to enter into 
negotiations with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan; 

5. Invites Member States to use their 
good offices in such manner as may be 
appropriate to bring about the negotia- 
tions envisaged by the General Assembly 
in this matter; 

6. Invites the parties concerned to 
report to the General Assembly, jointly 
or separately, regarding any progress 
which may be made. 


Race conflict in South Africa (Item 61) 


On November 17 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the resolution on the question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa, pre- 
sented by the Special Political Commit- 
tee in its report (A/4271) by a roll-call 
vote of 62 to 3, with 7 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1375(XIV)]. [For text, see Decem- 
ber REVIEW] 


Geographical representation in election 
of Assembly President (Item 62) 


From December 1 to 7 the Special 
Political Committee considered the item 
proposed by Czechoslovakia (A/4182) 
entitled: “Question of the consistent ap- 
plication of the principle of equitable 
geographical representation in the elec- 
tion of the President of the General 
Assembly.” 

On December 4 the Committee adopt- 
ed by a roll-call vote of 36 to 32, with 
8 abstentions, a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Czechoslovakia and Romania 
(A/SPC/L.39) as amended by Guinea 
and the United Arab Republic (A/SPC/ 
L.42/Rev.1 as orally revised) after voting 
on the draft resolution and the amend- 
ments to it as follows: 

First preambular paragraph [(The 
General Assembly) “Jn view of the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter and of 
the provisions of the rules of procedure 
of the General Assembly pertaining to 
the President of the General Assembly”] 
—adopted by 69 votes to 0, with 5 ab- 
stentions; 

Second preambular paragraph [As set 
forth in an eleven-power amendment 
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(A/SPC/L.40) sponsored by Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Mexi- 
co, Peru, Uruguay]—adopted as amend- 
ed by 52 votes to 0, with 23 abstentions 
[“Recognizing the importance of ensur- 
ing” that the Assembly President “pos- 
sesses the highest personal qualifications 
for the performance of his duties, and 
[also the desirability] of taking into ac- 
count in his election the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution”]; the 
sub-amendment of Guinea and the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic (A/SPC/L.42/Rev.2) 
to delete the words “also the desirability” 
was adopted by 36 votes to 30, with 9 
abstentions. 

Operative paragraph of the eleven- 
power amendment (A/SPC/L.40) — 
adopted as amended by Guinea and the 
United Arab Republic (A/SPC/L.42/ 
Rev.2) by a roll-call vote of 36 to 31, 
with 9 abstentions. 


The voting on this paragraph was as 
follows: (1) the operative paragraph of 
the 11-power amendment (A/SPC/L.40) 
recommended that in the election of the 
Assembly President “the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution shall 
be upheld to the greatest possible extent, 
special attention being paid in the first 
place to the qualifications that the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly must 
possess in order to perform the impor- 
tant duties of his office.” The Committee 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 36 to 33, 
with 8 abstentions, a sub-amendment of 
Guinea and the United Arab Republic 
(A/SPC/L.42/Rev.1) as orally revised 
to the 11l-power amendment replacing 
the words from “the principle of” to the 
end of the paragraph with the words 
“due regard be specially paid to the 
qualifications that the President of the 
Assembly must possess in order to per- 
form the important duties of his office 
and to the principle of equitable geo- 
graphical representation.” 


The Committee rejected by 33 votes 
to 29, with 11 abstentions, an oral sub- 
amendment by Italy to the two-power 
sub-amendment (A/SPC/L.42/Rev.1) to 
insert the words “to the greatest possible 
extent” between the words “office and” 
and the words “to the principle.” 

The Committee also rejected by 24 
votes to 23, with 30 abstentions, a French 
sub-amendment (A/SPC/L.41) to add 
the words “and due account being taken 
of the prevailing circumstances” to the 
end of the operative paragraph of the 11- 
power amendment (A/SPC/L.40). 


[The 11-power amendment, as amend- 
ed, replaced two operative paragraphs of 
the Czechoslovakian-Romanian draft 
resolution (A/SPC/L.39) which read (1) 
“confirms that the principle of equitable 
representation of geographical regions 
should be applied consistently also in 
the election of the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly,” and (2) recommends 
that in the first four years following the 
adoption of this resolution the Assembly 
President “be elected successively from 
Eastern European states, Asian and Afri- 
can states, Western European states and 
other states, Latin American states”]. 


An amendment by the United States 
(A/SPC/L.43) to the 11-power amend- 


ment (A/SPC/L.40) was not voted on. 

On December 10 the draft resolution 
submitted to the Assembly by the Special 
Political Committee (A/4340) was voted 
on by roll-call and failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The vote 
was 40 to 36, with 6 abstentions. 


Second Committee Items 


Progress and operations of the 
Special Fund (Item 29) 


The Assembly on November 20 adopt- 
ed unanimously a draft resolution pre- 
sented by the Second Committee in its 
report (A/4245). (For text of A/RES/ 
1382 (XIV), see December REVIEW.) 

Administrative budget of Special Fund 
for 1960: report of Advisory Committee: 
A/4268. 


Report of Economic and Social Council 
(Item 12) and Economic development 
of underdeveloped countries (Item 30) 


On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
twelve resolutions on these two items. 
In addition to the report of the Second 
Committee (A/4321) it also received a 
report of the Fifth Committee (A/4326) 
on the financial implications of three of 
the Second Committee’s draft resolu- 
tions relating to fluctations in commodity 
prices, world economic development, and 
agrarian reform. 

Committee and Assembly action was 
as follows: 


International Development Associa- 
tion: On November 20 the Second Com- 
mittee adopted by 57 votes to 0, with 11 
abstentions, a draft resolution (A/C.2/ 
L.440) sponsored by nine powers—Den- 
mark, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, the Philippines, Sudan, Sweden 
and Japan (A/C.2/L.440/Add.1), with 
a modified amendment by Uruguay (A/ 
C.2/L.444/Rev.2), and oral amend- 
ments by Argentina and Belgium. The 
Uruguayan amendment dealt with the 
“desirability” of appropriate relations 
between 1A, the specialized agencies and 
IAEA, “as suitable.” 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution, submitted by the Second Com- 
mittee (A/4321), on December 5 by 63 
votes to 0, with 10 abstentions (A/RES/ 
1420 (XIV))._ 


International Development Association 

The General Assembly, 

Mindful of the determination of the 
United Nations, as expressed in its Char- 
ter, to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom and, 
for these ends, to employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of 
all peoples, 

Recalling the General Assembly’s inter- 
est in new forms of international financ- 
ing for the purpose of accelerating the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Welcoming the decision in principle 
taken at the recent annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to establish an International De- 
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velopment Association as an affiliate of 
the Bank, 

1. Expresses the belief that the new 
affiliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will 
provide under-developed countries with 
types of financing which have not hither- 
to been available from multilateral agen- 
cies and which, while stimulating eco- 
nomic development, would tend to ease 
their balance of payments position; 

2. Expresses the hope that adequate 
provisions will be made and appropriate 
procedures adopted for a close working 
relationship and effective co-ordination 
and consultation between the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the 
United Nations; 

3. Calls attention to the desirability 
of appropriate relations between the In- 
ternational Development Association and 
the specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, as suit- 
able; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, for communication to the 
Executive Directors of the Bank, the 
records of the debates of the General 
Assembly on this subject at its present 
session. 

Strengthening and development of 
world market and improvement of trade 
conditions of economically less-developed 
countries—On November 27, the Second 
Committee adopted by 72 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention, a revised draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.2/L.429/Rev.2) submitted by 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
which incorporated certain amendments 
by Liberia (A/C.2/L.445), the United 
Kingdom (A/C.2/L.447 & Rev.1), and 
India (A/C.2/L.448 & Rev.1), as well as 
oral amendments by Iraq and New Zea- 
land. Operative paragraph 2, part B, was 
voted on separately at the request of the 
United States and adopted by 70 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by 80 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention (A/RES/ 
1421 (XIV)): 


The strengthening and development of 
the world market 

The General Assembly, 

Guided by the principles set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
wishing to extend international economic 
cooperation, to bring about full employ- 
ment and to foster economic and social 
progress and development, 

Considering that world trade is a nat- 
ural and reliable factor in the develop- 
ment of peaceful communion between 
States, 

Desiring to promote the development 
and extension of trade, to ease the ex- 
change of goods and to create the sta- 
bility and welfare essential for peaceful 
and friendly relations between nations. 


1. Recommends that all Member 
States Should, individually and jointly, 
continue their efforts to promote and 
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extend mutually beneficial trade between 
all States, regardless of their economic 
systems; 

2. Reaffirms its belief that interna- 
tional organizations concerned with the 
regulation and development of interna- 
tional trade should continue to contrib- 
ute to the extension of multilateral world 
commerce and should facilitate the ex- 
pansion of trade between States regard- 
less of their economic systems; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, tak- 
ing fully into consideration all the views 
expressed and proposals submitted on 
this subject at the present session of the 
General Assembly, to prepare a report on 
the ways and means of promoting wider 
trade cooperation among States, irre- 
spective of their economic systems and 
stages of development, including, inter 
alia, the consideration of all the ar- 
rangements for such cooperation; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
submit this report to the Economic and 
Social Council at its thirtieth session and 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session; 


II 


1. Considers that the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies concerned 
should expand the useful work which 
they are doing in promoting the stabili- 
zation of the commodity markets and 
the development of reciprocally bene- 
ficial multilateral trade; 

2. Considers that it would be desir- 
able to work out, within the United Na- 
tions and other appropriate forums, 
measures to promote the stabilization of 
the commodity markets and the develop- 
ment of trade between the highly de- 
veloped and the less developed countries 
on a reciprocally beneficial and non- 
discriminatory basis, including, where ap- 
propriate, short-, medium- or long-term 
trade agreements, international commod- 
ity agreements and the establishment of 
international study groups; 

3. Recommends that the industrially 
developed and the economically less de- 
veloped countries should continue to 
encourage, by means of freely negotiated 
credit arrangements, the export of ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment to the 
less developed countries, without any 
restriction on the freedom of these coun- 
tries to buy and sell in the best market. 


Development of international trade 
and international commodity problems: 
On November 24 the Second Committee 
adopted by 72 votes to 0, with 1 absten- 
tion, a draft resolution (A/C.2/L.436/ 
Rev.2) proposed by Argentina, Chile, 
France and Greece, as amended by the 
Netherlands (A/C.2/L.449) and Ecua- 
dor (A/C.2/L.450). The voting on the 
draft resolution was as follows: 

1) 7th preambular paragraph—adopt- 
ed by 55 votes to 0, with 15 abstentions; 

2) 8th preambular paragraph—adopt- 
ed by 56 votes to 0, with 13 abstentions; 

3) operative paragraph 1, with an 
amendment submitted by the Nether- 
lands (A/C.2/L.449), and accepted by 
the sponsors, to insert the words “par- 
ticipation in existing international com- 
modity agreements or” after the word 


“appropriate”—adopted by 70 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions; 

4) operative paragraph 5 (a)—adopt- 
ed, as amended by Ecuador by 53 votes 
to 0, with 17 abstentions. The amend- 
ment of Ecuador (A/C.2/L.450) was 
adopted by 37 votes to 14, with 21 ab- 
stentions. It replaced the original ver- 
sion which read “such discrimination, 
quantitative limitations and other restric- 
tive practices as are no longer justified 
and which hinder the sound development 
of international commodity trade” with 
the words “all such discrimination, quan- . 
titative limitations and other restrictive 
practices as are prejudicial to the sound 
development, etc.” 

On December 5, the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by 81 
votes to 0. [A/RES/1422 (XIV)]: 


Development of international trade and 
international commodity problems 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1324 (XII) 
of 12 December 1958 and noting Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 726 
(XXVIII) of 24 July 1959, 

Convinced that economic and social 
progress throughout the world, especially 
in the underdeveloped areas, depends 
largely on a steady increase in inter- 
national trade, 

Bearing in mind that exports of a 
relatively small number of primary com- 
modities constitute the main source of 
foreign exchange earnings of many coun- 
tries, particularly in the underdeveloped 
areas, 

Considering that excessive fluctuations 
in commodity prices affect the volume 
of export receipts and the budgetary re- 
sources of many countries, and in the 
case of the underdeveloped countries 
are likely to hamper the sound and 
stable development of the economy, 

Convinced that a policy of economic 
assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will be more effective if the ex- 
cessive instability of commodity prices 
is remedied, and that to seek solutions 
to this problem should be one of the 
main concerns of all Member States, 

Noting the approval given by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to the pro- 
gram of work of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade, includ- 
ing the detailed study of national and 
international measures to deal with fluc- 
tuations in primary commodity markets, 

Noting further that the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade have undertaken a 
study of the problem of the long-term 
expansion of trade, and in particular of 
the exports of countries producing pri- 
mary commodities, 

Considering however that the proce- 
dures of multilateral financial assistance 
do not always enable countries that have 
suffered from a sharp and sudden drop 
in the prices of the raw materials they 
export to restore the deficit in their bal- 
ance of payments rapidly and at the 
same time to carry out their development 
programs, 

1. Appeals anew to the Governments 
of Member States to continue their ef- 
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forts to solve the problems relating to 
commodity production and trade, in- 
cluding, where appropriate, participation 
in existing international commodity 
agreements or the negotiation of agree- 
ments between the principal producers 
and the principal consumers, in their 
mutual interest, of the same product 
or participation in international study 
groups; 

2. Takes note with appreciation of 
Economic and Social Council resolution 
726 (XXVIII) approving the report and 
program of work submitted by the Com- 
mission on International Commodity 
Trade, and expresses the hope that the 
Commission in the course of its studies 
will give careful attention to the types 
of comprehensive commodities schemes 
referred to in part I, chapter 3, of the 
World Economic Survey, 1958, 

3. Invites the Governments of Mem- 
ber States to extend the greatest possible 
assistance to the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade in order to 
help it carry out its program of work 
quickly and effectively; 

4. Recommends that the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, the specialized agen- 
cies concerned, especially the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the study groups dealing specifically 
with commodity problems give particular 
attention to the problems of countries 
dependent to a high degree on the export 
of a small number of primary commod- 
ities; 

5. Urges the Governments of Member 
States: 

(a) To contribute to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, either unilaterally or in the 
competent international organizations, to 
the progressive abolition of all such dis- 
crimination, quantitative limitations and 
other restrictive practices as are prej- 
udicial to the sound development of 
international commodity trade; 

(b) To take into account, in formu- 
lating their economic policy, the effect 
that it may have on the export oppor- 
tunities of the primary producing coun- 
tries; 

6. Requests the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade to give par- 
ticular attention, in carrying out its pro- 
gram of work, to the study of means 
for giving temporary assistance to coun- 
tries encountering serious payment dif- 
ficulties as a result of a sharp and sud- 
den drop in the prices of their raw ma- 
terial exports, with a view to enabling 
them to take the necessary measures 
and at the same time continue to carry 
out their economic development pro- 
grams. 

International measures to assist in off- 
setting fluctuations in commodity prices: 
The Second Committee adopted on 26 
November by 60 votes to 0, with 11 
abstentions, a 10-power draft resolution 
submitted by Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia (A/C.2/L.437/Rev.1 & Rev. 
1/Corr. 1) as orally revised. Amend- 
ments by Uruguay (A/C.2/L.451) were 
withdrawn. The Committee also received 
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a statement of the financial implications 
of the draft resolution (A/C.2/L.437/ 
Rev.1/Add.1). 

On December 5, the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by 72 votes 
to 0, with 9 abstentions ,[A/RES/1423 
(XIV) ]: 


International measures to assist in offsetting 
fluctuations in commodity prices 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1324 (XIII) 
of 12 December 1958 and Economic and 
Social Council resolution 726 (XXVIII) 
of 24 July 1959, 

Bearing in mind the responsibilities 
laid upon Member States by the Pre- 
amble, Article 1, paragraph 3, by Article 
13, paragraph 1, and by Article 55 of 
the Charter of the United Nations to 
promote international cooperation in 
the economic field, higher standards of 
living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress, 

Taking into account the harmful po- 
tentialities of the widening gap between 
the levels of per caput income in de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries, 

Having examined the report of the 
Economic and Social Council on inter- 
national commodity problems and the 
report of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade on its seventh 
session, particularly paragraph 62 there- 
of relating to compensatory financing, 

Commending the work program drawn 
up by the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade at its seventh session 
and approved by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, 

Considering the necessity of devising 
means to combat large fluctuations in 
commodity prices when accompanied by 
a general fall in the price levels of 
primary commodities, the rising price 
levels of manufactured goods, and the 
resulting decline in the terms of trade 
against the underdeveloped countries, 

Considering that such fluctuations 
hamper world trade, 

Considering further the repercussions 
of adverse trade balances on the capac- 
ity of the underdeveloped countries to 
contribute to their own development, 

Recognizing the imperative necessity 
of urgent and effective measures to en- 
able the underdeveloped countries to 
initiate and sustain their development 
programs at adequate levels, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
appoint a group of (not more than 
seven) experts to assist the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade in 
its consideration of commodity problems 
by examining the feasibility of establish- 
ing machinery within the framework of 
the United Nations designed to assist in 
offsetting the effects of large fluctuations 
in commodity prices on balances of pay- 
ments, with special reference to compen- 
satory financing, and to submit its re- 
port and recommendations to the Com- 
mission on _ International Commodity 
Trade by its ninth session and requests 
the Economic and Social Council to 
comment on and transmit this report to 
the General Assembly; 


2. Further requests the Secretary- 


General to invite the International 
Monetary Fund and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions to participate in the work of the 
group of experts in a consultative ca- 
pacity. 

United Nations capital development 
fund: On November 24 the Committee 
adopted by 63 votes to 0, with 12 ab- 
stentions, a 47-power draft resolution 
(A/C.2/L.431 & Add.1) sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, 
Nepal, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Thailand, Tunisia, Tur- 
key, United Arab Republic, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution presented by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by roll-call 
vote of 67 to 0, with 15 abstentions 
[A/RES/1424 (XIV) ]: 


United Nations capital development fund 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind the determination 
expressed in the Preamble of the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom and to employ interna- 
tional machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all 
peoples, 

Considering the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries as an 
essential condition for promoting world 
peace, stability and prosperity, 

Mindful that the general problem of 
the economic development of the under- 
developed countries concerns, and is of 
paramount importance to, both developed 
and underdeveloped countries, 

Considering the importance of using 
United Nations machinery for financially 
assisting the acceleration of the eco- 
nomic development of the underdevel- 
oped countries, especially in the field of 
their economic and social infrastructure, 
which is basic to the substantial expan- 
sion of production and to the growth of 
their economies, 

Recognizing that the flow of interna- 
tional capital and assistance has not been 
commensurate with the magnitude, di- 
versity and urgency of the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries, 

Believing that improved economic 
conditions of highly developed countries 
will make it possible for them to provide 
an additional contribution towards ac- 
celerating the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries, 

Bearing in mind the previous resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and of 
the Economic and Social Council on the 
establishment of a United Nations capi- 
tal development fund for financing the 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries, 

1. Calls upon Member States to give 
further consideration to General Assem- 
bly resolutions 1317 (XIII) of 12 De- 
cember 1958 and 1219 (XII), section 
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{l, of 14 December 1957 and Economic 
and Social Council resolution 740 
(XXVIII) of 31 July 1959, and to re- 
appraise their positions as regards ex- 
tending material support for the early 
establishment of a United Nations cap- 
ital development fund; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
examine, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernments of Member States, ways and 
means of making further progress to- 
wards the early establishment of a United 
Nations capital development fund; 

3. Invites the Secretary-General to re- 
port on this matter to the Economic and 
Social Council at its thirtieth session and 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session. 

Possibilities of international coopera- 
tion in the field of the development of 
the petroleum industry in the under- 
developed countries: The Second Com- 
mittee adopted on November 30 by 54 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a joint 
draft resolution on the subject (A/C.2/ 
L.432/Rev.2) proposed by Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and Uruguay. 
The first three countries—sponsors of 
the original draft—were joined by Uru- 
guay, and the latter’s amendments (A/ 
C.2/L.443) were incorporated in the first 
revision (A/C.2/L.432/Rev.1). The Sec- 
retary-General submitted a statement of 
financial implications (A/C.2/L.432/ 
Add.1) as the original three-power draft 
called for the convening of a group of 
experts during 1960 to study the ques- 
tion of the development of the petro- 
leum industry of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by 80 votes 
to 0, with one abstention [A/RES/1425 
(XIV)}: 


Possibilities of international cooperation in 
field of development of petroleum industry 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1319 (XIII) 
of 12 December 1958 and Economic and 
Social Council resolution 711 B (XXVII) 
of 17 April 1859 and 740 B (XXVIII) of 
31 July 1959. 

Recalling further General Assembly 
resolution 626 (VII) of 21 December 
1952, which recognized the need for en- 
couraging the underdeveloped countries 
in the proper use and exploitation of 
their natural wealth and resources. 

Considering the importance to many 
underdeveloped countries of the effec- 
tive development of their petroleum re- 
sources, 

Recognizing that the discussions which 
took place during the symposium on the 
development of petroleum resources held 
in New Delhi under the auspices of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, as well as those at the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth sessions of the 

ic and Social Council, showed 
the interest of numerous underdeveloped 
countries in the development of their 
petroleum industries, 

Noting the action taken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, at its twenty- 
eighth session, in inviting the Secretary- 
General to make available particulars of 
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the special way in which programs 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
can assist in developing petroleum sup- 
plies, 

Recalling that the Secretary-General 
is authorized to include the question of 
the development of the petroleum indus- 
try in the United Nations programs for 
the development of underdeveloped 
countries with regard to industrialization 
and energy resources, 


1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Economic and Social 
Council, for its consideration, the various 
views expressed on this subject, including 
those relating to financial aspects, during 
the present session of the General Assem- 
bly; 

2. Expresses the hope that the infor- 
mation to be supplied to the Economic 
and Social Council by the Secretary- 
General will enable the Council, as pro- 
vided by its resolution 740 B (XXVIII), 
to determine what additional assistance 
to Governments is called for within the 
framework of the existing technical as- 
sistance and development activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Agrarian reform: The Second Commit- 
tee adopted on November 27 by 72 
votes to 0, with one abstention, a draft 
resolution submitted by Bolivia, Cuba, 
Mexico and Venezuela (A/C.2/L.435/ 
Rev.1) as orally revised in Committee. 
The Committee rejected by 9 votes to 30, 
with 34 abstentions, a USSR proposal 
to delete a clause in the final operative 
paragraph asking the Secretary-General 
to make his report “in accordance with 
the prospectus referred to Economic and 
Social Council resolution 712 (XXVII). 
A statement of the financial implications 
of the draft resolution was submitted by 
the Secretary-General (A/C.2/L.435/ 
Add.2). 

On December 5, the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by a roll- 
call vote of 81 to 0, with one abstention 
[A/RES/1426(XIV) ]: 


Agrarian reform 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 401 (V) of 
20 November 1950, 524 (VI) of 12 
January 1952, 625 A (VII) of 21 De- 
cember 1952 and 826 (1X) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1954, and Economic and Social 
Council resolutions 370 (XIII) of 7 
September 1951, 512 C (XVII) of 30 
April 1954, 649 B (XXIII) of 2 May 
1957 and 712 (XXVII) of 17 April 1959 
on agrarian reform, 

Recognizing the importance to certain 
underdeveloped countries of the trans- 
formation of their agrarian structure, in 
order: 


(a) To improve land distribution, the 
combination of the factors of production, 
the mobility of labor and the technical 
skills of the rural population, thus raising 
the level of agricultural productivity, 

(b) To secure a more satisfactory dis- 
tribution of agricultural income and to 
raise levels of consumption and saving 
among rural inhabitants, 


(c) To create and extend the domestic 


market for various industrial and agri- 
cultural products, 

(d) To achieve the conditions neces- 
sary for industrial development, the di- 
versification of agriculture and the bal- 
anced integration of industry with agri- 
culture, 

Noting that certain countries are at 
present carrying out different programs 
of agrarian reform tending towards the 
achievement of the above-mentioned ob- 
jectives, 

Recalling also operative paragraph 3. 
of Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tion 712 (XXVIII), which requests the 
Secretary-General “to prepare the re- 
port on the progress of land reform for 
the Council in 1962 along the lines of 
the prospectus contained in paragraph 57 
of the report submitted at the present 
session, taking into consideration the 
sources of information listed in para- 
graphs 59 and 60 of the report and the 
views which Members may express in 
the Council and the General Assembly”, 

1. Declares that it will continue to 
support the programs of agrarian reform 
which Member States are carrying out 
in conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the resolutions of 
the General Assembly and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the regional economic 
commissions, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and 
the other organs and agencies of the 
United Nations, as well as with the 
Governments of Member States; 

(a) To consider the best ways in 
which the United Nations can continue 
to give increasingly effective support to 
the land reform programs put into op- 
eration by its Members; 

(b) To report to the Economic and 
Social Council at its session in 1962 on 
possible improvements in such support, 
including relevant comments and analyses 
and requests the Council in turn to re- 
port to the General Assembly at its 
seventeenth session; 

3. Recommends that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment give renewed attention to these 
programs, in conformity with operative 
paragraph 4 of General Assembly reso- 
lution 826 (IX); 

4. Draws the attention of Member 
States to the possibility of requesting 
technical assistance in carrying out their 
agrarian reform programs and reiterates 
the hope that, in accordance with op- 
erative paragraph 5 of resolution 826 
(IX), “high priority will be given to 
requests for United Nations technical 
assistance for the purpose of studying or 
carrying out land reform programs”; 

5. Expresses the hope that the Special 
Fund, together with any new organs 
which may be set up by the United Na- 
tions or any of its agencies, will, in the 
spirit of the present resolution and of 
earlier resolutions on the same subject, 
give as much assistance as possible, on 
the most favorable terms compatible 
with their resources, to projects connect- 
ed with the execution of agrarian reform 
programs by countries members of such 
organizations; 
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6. Further requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in consultation with the Govern- 
ments of Member States and the above- 
mentioned organizations, to examine the 
results in the land reform programs 
in the underdeveloped countries in the 
light of the reports submitted by Member 
States, and the effects which the pro- 
grams have had on the economic de- 
velopment of those countries, and to re- 
port to the Economic and Social Council 
in 1962 and to the General Assembly 
at its seventeenth session, along the lines 
of the prospectus referred to in Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 712 
(XXVII), by formulating the appropri- 
ate recommendations and observations. 

Industrial development banks and de- 
velopment corporations: On November 
30, the Second Committee adopted by 
61 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions, a ten- 
power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.438), 
as orally revised by the sponsors: Cey- 
lon, Federation of Malaya, Haiti, Iran, 
Liberia, Mexico, Thailand, Tunisia, Tur- 
key and the United States. 

On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4321) by 73 votes 
to 0, with 9 abstentions ,[A/RES/1427 
(XIV) ]: 


Industrial development banks and 
development corporations 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 
of 12 December 1958, 

Taking into account the need for mo- 
bilizing additional capital for the eco- 
nomic development of the underdevel- 
oped countries, 

Noting that the thirteenth annual re- 
port of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development reveals 
the useful role which industrial develop- 
ment banks and development corpora- 
tions in the underdeveloped countries 
can play in mobilizing domestic savings 
as well as in encouraging the flow of 
foreign capital—public and private—for 
industrial, mining and agricultural de- 
velopment, 

Noting further the encouraging prog- 
gress that has been made in a substantial 
number of underdeveloped countries by 
establishing and utilizing industrial de- 
velopment banks and development cor- 
porations with the valuable help of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and a number of the 
Governments of Member States in pro- 
viding technical and financial assistance 
to many such banks and corporations, 

1. Invites the Governments of Mem- 
ber States to consider the advantages of 
using and encouraging industrial develop- 
ment banks and development corpora- 
tions in accelerating their economic de- 
velopment; 

2. Calls upon Member countries with 
highly developed economies to cooper- 
ate with underdeveloped countries, as 
appropriate, in order to assist the forma- 
tion and sound growth of industrial de- 
velopment banks and development cor- 
porations; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
preparing his report for the Economic 
and Social Council, at its twenty-ninth 
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session, requested by General Assembly 
resolution 1318 (XIII), to take account 
of the role of industrial development 
banks and development corporations. 

World economic development: The 
Second Committee adopted unanimously 
on November 30 a 38-power draft reso- 
lution (A/C.2/L.439 & Add. 1, 2, 4), as 
amended verbally by the sponsors: Aus- 
tria, Bolivia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ghana, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Netherlands, 
Panama, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Swe- 
den, Thailand, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia. A statement of financial im- 
plications was submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General (A/C.2/L.439/Add.3). 

On December 5, the Assembly adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Second Committee (A/ 
4321) [A/RES/1428(XIV)]: 


World economic development 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that the long-term progress 
of the world presents problems of re- 
sources, requirements and production 
methods, affecting nations in all stages 
of development and calling for the widest 
international cooperation and action, 

Having regard to the increasing needs 
of a rapidly growing world population, 
and its rising social and economic ex- 
pectations, 

Recognizing the urgent necessity of 
correcting economic and social imbal- 
ances existing in the world, 

Noting that the growing pace of in- 
dustrialization and the rapid advance of 
science and technology necessitate a 
fresh approach to the question of the 
demand for, and the supply of, raw 
materials and other means of production, 

Believing that the social and economic 
needs of underdeveloped countries re- 
quire a comprehensive approach to the 
economic problems of the world, 

Noting with appreciation the various 
multilateral and bilateral efforts which 
have been made towards meeting some 
of the urgent needs of the underde- 
veloped countries, 

Nothing further that, under Economic 
and Social Council resolution 741 
(XXVIII) of 31 July 1959, the Secre- 
tary-General is to report on the tech- 
niques of long-term economic projections, 

1. Believes that a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated and continuing study of the 
above-mentioned problems is necessary 
in order that suggestions for possible 
international action may be considered; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
arrange for a preliminary investigation 
into the methods and techniques to be 
employed in carrying out such a study; 

3. Further requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report on this matter to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its thirtieth 
session and requests the Council to trans- 
mit the report, with its comments, to the 
General Assembly at its fifteenth session. 

Development of scientific and techni- 
cal cooperation and exchange of experi- 


ence: On December 1 the Second Com- 
mittee adopted unanimously a draft reso- 
lution proposed by Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia (A/C.2/L.441/Rev.1), incorpo- 
rating Australian amendments (A/C.2/ 
L.452) and further modifications, and 
orally amended by the United Kingdom. 
The latter amendment, replacing the 
word “thirtieth” in operative paragraph 
4 by “thirty-first,” and the word “fif- 
teenth” by “sixteenth,” was adopted by 
20 votes to 17, with 25 abstentions. 


On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Second Committee (A/ 
4321) [A/RES/1429(XIV) ]. 

In its operative part the resolution: 
“1. Emphasizes the value of an increase 
in the international exchange of scientific 
and technical experience and calls espe- 
cially upon the economically and tech- 
nically most advanced countries to help 
and support the less developed countries 
in acquiring scientific and _ technical 
knowledge that would make possible an 
accelerated development and an increase 
in living standards; 2. Recommends that 
the Governments of Member States 
should encourage the further exchange 
of scientific and technical experience 
among countries and support, as far as 
their possibilities permit, international 
action undertaken to this end; 3. Re- 
quests the Secretary-General to consider, 
in consultation with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, other appropriate specialized 
agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and in the light of the 
survey being prepared under General 
Assembly resolution 1260 (XIII), the 
possibilities of a further useful and de- 
sirable expansion of international con- 
tacts as well as an exchange of knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of ap- 
plied science and technology, and the 
adequacy within the United Nations 
framework of existing machinery for 
technical cooperation and dissemination 
of scientific, technical and industrial 
know-how; 4. Requests the Secretary- 
General to report on this subject to the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
thirty-first session and to the General 
Assembly at its sixteenth session.” 

Latin American common market: The 
Second Committee on December 1 adopt- 
ed by 61 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions, 
a draft resolution (A/C.2/L.442 & 
Corr.1), with drafting changes, submitted 
by seventeen powers: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
the Second Committee’s draft resolution 
(A/4321) by 81 votes to 0 [A/RES/ 
1430(XIV) ]: 


Latin American common market 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 679 C (XXVI) of 10 Iuly 
1959, in which the Council considers it 
desirable gradually and progressively to 
establish a Latin American region 
market on multilateral and competitive 
bases, 
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Taking note of resolution 6 (II) of 
the Trade Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, whose 
report was adopted by the Commission 
at its eighth session in resolution 168 
(VIII), in which it decided “to intensify 
efforts conducive to the increase of eco- 
nomic cooperation among the countries 
of the region, with a view to constituting 
a Latin American common market”, 

Considering that when the Economic 
and Social Council at its twenty-eighth 
session examined the report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
appreciation was expressed of the part 
the Commission had played in preparing 
plans for the establishment of a common 
market in the region, 

1. Expresses the hope that the com- 
mon market will be organized in such 
a way as to help to expand and diversify 
trade among the Latin American coun- 
tries and between them and other re- 
gions of the world, and to accelerate 
their national and regional economic de- 
velopment, with a consequent rise in the 
level of living of their peoples; 

2. Expresses its appreciation of the 
work to this end being carried out 
by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America; 

3. Recommends that the Economic 
Commission for Latin America continue 
to assign high priority to the work being 
done in this field. 

Commission for Industrial Develop- 
ment: On December 3, the Second Com- 
mittee adopted unanimously the 33- 
power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.434/ 
Rev.1) sponsored by Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Federation of Ma- 
laya, France, Ghana, Haiti, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia. The revised draft incor- 
porated (i) a six-power amendment (A/ 
C.2/L.446) by Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Chile, Guatemala, Liberia and Spain 
(preambular paragraph 7, relating to the 
regional economic commissions, and a 
phrase on these commissions in the opera- 
tive paragraph); (ii) a Canadian amend- 
ment (A/C.2/L.454), adding the words 
“and taking into account . . . Assembly” 
at the end of the operative paragraph; 
and (iii) oral amendments by Portugal, 
Yugoslavia and Ireland. A second amend- 
ment by Ireland (A/C.2/L.456) was 
withdrawn. 

The Assembly on December 5 adopt- 
ed unanimously the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Second Committee (A/ 
4321) [A/RES/1431(XIV)]: 


Commission for Industrial Development 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 521 (VI) and 
522 (VI) of 12 January 1952, 1033 (XI) 
of 26 February 1957, and Economic and 
Social Council resolutions 461 (XV) of 
23 April 1953, 560 (XIX) of 7 April 
1955, 597 A (XXI) of 4 May 1956, 618 
(XXII) of 6 August 1956, 649 A 
(XXIII) of 2 May 1957, 674 A (XXV) 
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of 1 May 1958, 709 (XXVII) of 17 
April 1959, 

Mindful of the aim expressed in the 
preamble of the Charter “to employ in- 
ternational machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social development 
of all peoples” and of Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter, 

Convinced that, 

(a) the high rate of growth of popu- 
lation in a certain number of under- 
developed countries requires an accelera- 
tion of the industrial development of 
underdeveloped countries so that the 
rate of growth of their production may 
attain a steadily increasing level which 
would overtake the rate of increase in 
their populations, 

(b) industrialization will promote the 
diversification of the economies of under- 
developed countries and assure a more 
balanced economic and social structure, 
and a high rate of economic development, 

(c) it is important to attain the self- 
sustaining stage of economic develop- 
ment which involves the maximum rein- 
vestment of the increases of income, 

Recognizing that instability in the 
foreign exchange earnings of the under- 
developed countries, due to fluctuations 
in world commodity prices and in gen- 
eral economic activity in the more ad- 
vanced countries makes it particularly 
important to encourage industrialization 
as an essential part of development pro- 
grams or plans, 

Confident that the acceleration of the 
industrial development of underdeveloped 
countries by diversifying the economic 
structure of these countries will contrib- 
ute to the achievement of an expanding 
world economy, 

Considering that the process of in- 
dustrial development calls for a wider 
dissemination of advanced technological 
knowledge which is not available at pres- 
ent to the needed extent in the under- 
developed countries, 

Appreciating the activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations regional economic com- 
missions in the field of economic growth 
and industrialization in their respective 
regions, 

Convinced of the need to expand the 
means of providing advice, information 
and assistance by the United Nations to 
underdeveloped countries in the planning 
and execution of their industrial develop- 
ment, to accelerate the process of indus- 
trialization and to keep the General As- 
sembly informed of the pace of their 
industrial growth, 

Recommends that, in accordance with 
Article 68 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its twenty-ninth session give con- 
sideration to the prompt establishment 
of a Commission for Industrial Develop- 
ment, without prejudicing the activities 
of the regional economic commissions in 
this connection, and taking into account 
the expression of views made during the 
discussion on this question at the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly. 


Programs of technical assistance (Item 
31) 

On November 20 the Assembly adopt- 
ed three draft resolutions on technical 





assistance presented by the Second Com- 
mittee (A/4287): 

Expanded program—adopted by 78 
votes to 0 [A/RES/1383(XIV)]; 

United Nations Regular Program— 
approved by 81 votes to 0 [A/RES/1384 
(XIV) ]; 

United Nations Assistance in public 
administration—adopted by 64 votes to 
0, with 16 abstentions [A/RES/1385 
(XIV) ]. 

[For texts of the three resolutions, see 
December REVIEW] 


Confirmation of the allocation of funds 
under the expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance (Item 31 c)—On December 
2, on the suggestion of the Chairman, 
the Second Committee decided to ap- 
prove without voting the draft resolu- 
tion adopted by the Technical Assistance 
Committee on November 27 (A/C.2/ 
204). 

On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously the draft resolution for- 
warded by the Second Committee (A/ 
4322 & Corr.1) [A/RES/1432(XIV)]: 


Allocation of funds for Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance in 1960 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Technical Assistance 
Committee has reviewed and approved 
the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance for the year 1960, 

1. Confirms the allocation of funds 
authorized by the Technical Assistance 
Committee to each of the organizations 
participating in the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance from contribu- 
tions, general resources and local costs 
assessments, as follows: 


Allocation 

Participating (Equivalent 
organization of US dollars) 
United Nations 7,160,753 
ILO 3,393,374 
FAO 8,526,339 
UNESCO 4,860,645 
ICAO 1,370,544 
WHO 5,494,936 
ITU 384,082 
WMO 411,646 
IAEA 638,760 
Total 32,241,079 


2. Concurs in the Committee’s au- 
thorization to the Technical Assistance 
Board to allocate to the participating or- 
ganizations an undistributed amount of 
$162,162, not included in the amount 
shown above, and to make changes in 
these allocations as may be necessary to 
provide as far as possible for the full 
utilization of contributions to the Ex- 
panded Program, provided that such 
changes shall not in the aggregate ex- 
ceed 3 per cent of the total amount al- 
located to the organizations participating 
in the Expanded Program. 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA) (Item 32) 

On December 3 the Second Committee 
took up the final report of the Admin- 
istrator for Residual Affairs of UNKRA 
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(A/4263) and adopted by 49 votes to 9, 
with 11 abstentions, a draft resolution 
(A/C.2/L.453) proposed by Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
The third preambular paragraph was 
voted on separately and adopted by 51 
votes to 0, with 16 abstentions. 

Prior to consideration of the report 
and the draft resolution, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral H. E. Eastwood, UNKRA Administra- 
tor, addressed the Committee. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
by 51 votes to 9, with 19 abstentions, 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Second Committee (A/4332) [A/RES/ 
1433(XIV)]: 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 410 (V) of 
1 December 1950, 701 (VII) of 11 
March 1953, 725 (VIII) of 7 December 
1953, 828 (IX) of 14 December 1954, 
920 (X) of 25 October 1955, 1020 (XI) 
of 7 December 1956, 1159 (XII) of 26 
November 1957 and 1304 (XIII) of 10 
December 1958, 

Taking note of the progress report of 
the Administrator for Residual Affairs 
of the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency covering the period 
from 1 October 1958 to 30 September 
1959, in which is contained a review of 
the activities of the Agency during its 
nine years of existence, 

Taking note also that the termina- 
tion of the Agency is scheduled for 31 
December 1959, 

1. Expresses its thanks to the former 
Agents General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, the Ad- 
ministrator for Residual Affairs of the 
Agency and the members, both past and 
present, of the staff of the Agency for 
the devoted and efficient service which 
they have rendered during the years of 
the Agency’s existence; 

2. Expresses its conviction that the 
work of the Agency has made an impor- 
tant and enduring contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Korean economy and 
to the well-being of the Korean people; 

3. Expresses its appreciation for the 
valuable assistance given to the Agency 
by the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and by voluntary non-govern- 
mental organizations; 

4. Reaffirms its decision that any 
funds remaining in residual accounts 
when the Administrator for Residual 
Affairs of the Agency has completed his 
task should be used in conformity with 
General Assembly resolution 410 (V) 
entitled “Relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea”; 

5. Further reaffirms the action taken 
at its twelfth session regarding the ar- 
rangements and procedures for the com- 
pletion of the residual responsibilities of 
the Agency and the liquidation of its 
accounts. 


Third Committee Items 


Report of Economic and Social Council 
(Item 12) 


On November 20 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Third Committee 
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(A/4250 and Corr.1 and 2) on the 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Chapter VI, Sections I-III and V and 
Chapter VII, Sections I-IV, and VI-IX, 
and adopted seven draft resolutions: 

I. United Nations Children’s Fund— 
adopted by 78 votes to 0 [A/RES/1391 
(XIV)]. The Assembly, “impressed with 
the magnitude of the many needs as yet 
unfulfilled” and “concerned that, despite 
continued and, in some cases, increased 
support from many governments, the 
Fund’s income for 1959 will be lower 
than that of 1958, thus reversing the 
trend of recent years,” expresses hope 
that all member governments will con- 
tribute to UNICEF as generously as possi- 
ble. The Fund is congratulated on its 
“outstanding” achievements. 

Il. Inter-relationship of the economic 
and social factors of development— 
adopted by 78 votes to 0 [A/RES/1392 
(XIV)]. The Assembly approves the de- 
cision of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to amend the terms of reference of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America to include “the 
social aspects of economic development 
and the inter-relationship of the eco- 
nomic and social factors”; looks forward 
to the Secretary-General’s report on a 
study of balanced economic and social 
development to be presented in 1961; 
and recommends that the Council con- 
tinue to give attention to this inter-rela- 
tionship and to consider ways of strength- 
ening its work in the social field, “includ- 
ing the advisability” of annual meetings 
of the Social Commission. 

III. Low-cost housing—adopted by 78 
votes to 0 [A/RES/1393(XIV)] “Recog- 
nizing that the continuous efforts of 
governments and private organizations, 
as well as coordinated action on the part 
of international bodies, are necessary in 
order to deal with the problem of hous- 
ing and the rapid rate of urban expan- 
sion,” the Assembly recommends among 
other things that member states should, 
as part of their national plans, institute 
or accelerate low-cost housing programs 
and stimulate active participation by the 
people in these programs through self- 
help, mutual aid, cooperation and other 
similar measures. The Secretary-General 
is requested, in consultation with inter- 
ested governments and the specialized 
agencies to collect and disseminate in- 
formation on the technical and material 
needs of all countries with housing prob- 
lems and on the relevant experience 
gained by others which might be able to 
assist them. The Secretary-General is in- 
vited to report on his inquiry at an ap- 
propriate time, and the Economic and 
Social Council to transmit the report, with 
comments, to the General Assembly. 

IV. Juvenile delinquency—adopted by 
70 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1394(XIV)]. The preamble of the 
resolution, among other things, notes 
“that many countries have reported an 
increasing concern with the phenomenon 
of juvenile delinquency and _ related 
forms of social maladjustment, including 
anti-social group behavior;” considers 
that this needs careful study at the inter- 
national level in order to assess its grav- 
ity and find remedies for it; notes the 


































































provision made for studies in this field 
by the Social Commission, including 
those to be considered at the second 
United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders in 1960. The Assembly then 
expresses the hope that the Secretary- 
General, in carrying out these studies in 
consultation with member states and in 
cooperation with the specialized agencies, 
non-governmental organizations and ex- 
perts concerned in the matter, “will give 
this problem the urgent attention which 
its increasing gravity deserves.” 


V. Technical assistance in narcotics 
control—adopted by 76 votes to 0 [A/ 
RES/1395(XIV)]. The Assembly recog- 
nizes the particular usefulness of tech- 
nical assistance for those countries with 
an important problem of drug addiction 
or illicit traffic, or both; notes that in 
many cases narcotics control projects 
would benefit the international commv- 
nity as much as, or more than the coun- 
try receiving technical assistance, and 
that the effectiveness of the centrol sys- 
tem embodied in the international nar- 
cotics treaties would be increased if 
technical assistance were available to 
countries which require it; decides to 
establish a continuing program of tech- 
nical assistance in narcotics control with- 
in the regular United Nations budget; 
requests the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide such technical assistance, subject to 
the direction of the Economic and Social 
Council, and at the request of, and in 
agreement with governments, and with 
the cooperation of the specialized agen- 
cies; authorizes the Secretary-General to 
take into account the program established 
by the resolution in preparing the bud- 
get estimates; invites the specialized 
agencies concerned, WHO and FAO, to 
continue to maintain and develop their 
technical assistance touching the field of 
narcotics control; expresses the hope 
that non-governmental organizations, 
foundations and universities will also 
assist within their fields of interest; re- 
quests the Secretary-General to report 
regularly to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

A Fifth Committee report on the fi- 
nancial implications of this resolution 
(A/4282) states that the Committee 
unanimously agreed to provide $50,000 
in the 1960 budget for the program. 

VI. Study of the question of capital 
punishment—adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 57 to 0, with 22 abstentions [A/RES/ 
1396(XIV)]. The Assembly “invites the 
Economic and Social Council to initiate 
a study of the question of capital punish- 
ment, of the laws and practices relating 
thereto, and of the effects of capital 
punishment, and the abolition thereof, 
on the rate of criminality.” 

VII. International relations and ex- 
changes in the fields of education, science 
and culture—adopted by 75 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention [A/RES/1397(XIV)]. 
The Assembly reemphasizes the impor- 
tance of promoting international o& 
operation in the field of education, s¢- 
ence and culture for the improvement of 
mutual understanding among nations, 
notes that the positive results achieved 
lately in the development of mutual ex- 
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changes among states in those fields have 
created conditions which may contribute 
toward a relaxation of international ten- 
sion; refers to a UNESCO survey in prep- 
aration on international relations and 
such exchanges; and expresses the hope 
that UNESCO will be able to submit the 
survey to the thirtieth session of the 
Economic and Social Council and that 
it will provide a basis for further action. 


Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (Item 33) 


On November 20 the Assembly adopt- 
ed three draft resolutions presented by 
the Third Committee (A/4278) as fol- 
lows: 

I. Report of the High Commissioner— 
adopted by 66 votes to 0, with 12 ab- 
stentions [A/RES/1388(XIV)]. 

Il. Refugees from Algeria in Tunisia 
and Morocco—adopted by 74 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions [A/RES/1389(XIV) ]. 

Ill. World Refugee Year—adopted by 
63 votes to 9, with 3 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1390(XIV)]. (For text of resolu- 
tions, see December REVIEW.] 


Draft international covenants on human 
rights (Item 34) 


(Draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights) 


Article 12 (right to freedom of move- 
ment)—adopted on November 17 by 58 
votes to 1, with 11 abstentions. The text 
was based on amendments submitted by 
Argentina, Belgium, Iran, Italy and the 
Philippines (A/C.3/L.812/Rev.2) to the 
text drafted originally by the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(E/2573) at its tenth session in 1954. 

Amendments by Denmark (A/C.3/ 
L.784), Israel (A/C.3/L.789), Nether- 
lands (A/C.3/L.796), and Canada (A/ 
C.3/L.802) were withdrawn; an amend- 
ment by Ireland (A/C.3/L.813) was not 
pressed to a vote; one paragraph of an 
Argentine amendment (A/C.3/L.804) 
was withdrawn, the other was replaced 
by the five-power amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.812). 

Article 13 (on protection of aliens 
from expulsion from a state)—approved 
on November 18 by a vote of 69 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, in the form sub- 
mitted by the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/2573). The Committee re- 
jected an amendment by Belgium (A/ 
C.3/L.786) by 6 votes to 52, with 12 
abstentions. An Israeli amendment to 
this article (A/C.3/L.790) was with- 
drawn. 

Article 14 (on right to fair and public 
trial)—the Committee discussed this ar- 
ticle from November 19 to 25. On the 
latter date the Committee adopted four 
paragraphs of the article: 

Paragraph I of the Commission’s text, 
as amended by Argentina (A/C.3/L.805/ 
Rev.3) was adopted by 70 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions. An amendment by 
Israel (A/C.3/L.795/Rev.3) was rejected 
by 22 votes to 32, with 17 abstentions. 
The last part of the paragraph beginning 
with the words “but any judgment ren- 
dered . + etc.” (text of Human Rights 
Commission) was voted on and retained 
by 56 votes to 1, with 12 abstentions. 
The Argentine amendment to replace the 
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words “any judgement rendered in a 
criminal case or in a suit at law shall be 
pronounced publicly” by the words “any 
judgement in a criminal case or in a suit 
at law shall be public” was adopted by 
28 votes to 6, with 33 abstentions. An 
Israeli amendment to paragraph 1 (A/C. 
3/L.795/Rev.3 (point b) was withdrawn, 
and a sub-amendment of Italy (A/C.3/L. 
820) was therefore not put to the vote. 

Paragraph 2 of the Commission’s text, 
as amended by Israel (A/C.3/795/Rev.3) 
and by the United Kingdom (A/C.3/ 
L.792) was adopted by 71 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. There were five votes 
on this paragraph. Three Israeli amend- 
ments were adopted (1) to add to the 
rights of those charged with a criminal 
offence, the guarantee “to be tried with- 
out undue delay”—adopted by 50 votes 
to 6, with 12 abstentions; (2) to add the 
words “and to communicate with counsel 
of his own choosing” at the end of 
paragraph which read “to have adequate 
time and facilities for the preparation of 
his defence”—adopted by 44 votes to 3, 
with 21 abstentions; and (3) to insert at 
the beginning of clause (c) now clause 
(d) “to be tried in his presence, and 
. . ."—adopted by 43 votes to 11, with 
15 abstentions. The United Kingdom 
amendment, which suggested splitting 
paragraph 2 into two paragraphs (now 
paragraphs 2 and 3) was adopted by 69 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

Paragraph 3 (now paragraph 4)— 
adopted by 70 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions, the text as submitted by the Com- 
mission; rejected by 12 votes to 33, with 
26 abstentions, an Italian amendment 
(A/C.3/L.815/Rev.1) [to replace para- 
graph 3 which reads “In the case of 
juveniles, the procedure shall be such as 
will take account of their age and the 
desirability of promoting rehabilitation,” 
with the following paragraph, “A ju- 
venile charged with a criminal offence 
shall be tried according to legal provi- 
sions designed to promote the treatment 
and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders.” ] 

Paragraph 4 (now paragraph 6) — 
adopted by 40 votes to 13, with 16 ab- 
stentions, as amended by Afghanistan 
(A/C.3/L.801). Amendments by Argen- 
tina (A/C.3/L.805/Rev.3), the Nether- 
lands (A/C.3/L.797) and the United 
Kingdom (A/C.3/L.792) to delete para- 
graph 4 were rejected by a roll-call vote 
of 19 to 25, with 29 abstentions. The 
Afghanistan amendment (A/C.3/L.801) 
to add the words “in accordance with 
the law” after the words “shall be com- 
pensated” was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 32 to 0, with 41 abstentions. [This 
was voted on with the understanding that 
if adopted, it would apply to the orig- 
inal text of article 14 or to the revised 
amendment of Israel (A/C.3/L.822)]. 
The Israeli amendment (A/C.3/L.822), 
as modified by the amendment of Af- 
ghanistan (A/C.3/L.801), to replace 
paragraph 4 by the following text: “The 
judicial recognition of the innocence of 
a convicted person shall confer on him 
the right to request the award of com- 
pensation in accordance with the law in 
respect of any damage caused him by 
the conviction,” was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 11 to 22, with 40 absten- 
tions. 





The Committee adopted by 36 votes to 
4, with 30 abstentions, an amendment of 
Israel (A/C.3/L.795/Rev.3) which in- 
corporated a sub-amendment of Ceylon 
(A/C.3/L.818), to insert a new para- 
graph (now paragraph 5) which read: 
“Everyone convicted of a crime shalk 
have the right to his conviction and 
sentence being reviewed by a _ higher 
tribunal according to law.” 

A seven-power amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.821/Rev.1) which replaced amend- 
ments by Italy and Japan (A/C.3/L.803 
and Rev.1), by Ceylon (A/C.3/L.817) . 
and by Canada, Ceylon and Pakistan 
(A/C.3/L.817/Rev.1) was approved on 
November 27 by 54 votes to 0, with 16 
abstentions. The amendment, inserting a 
new paragraph (now paragraph 7), was 
sponsored by Canada, Ceylon, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, and Pakistan, and 
incorporated an oral sub-amendment by 
Ecuador. It reads as follows: “No one 
shall be liable to be tried or punished 
again for the same offence for which he 
has finally been convicted or acquitted 
in accordance with the law and penal 
procedure of each country.” The Ecua- 
dorian oral sub-amendment, adopted by: 
27 votes to 25, with 16 abstentions: (1) 
deleted a sentence in the seven-power 
amendment (A/C.3/L.821/Rev.1) which 
read “In this context ‘finally convicted 
or acquitted’ signifies that all ordinary 
methods of judicial review and appeal 
have been exhausted and that all waite. 
ing periods have expired,” and (2) add- 
ed the phrase “in accordance with the 
law and penal procedure of each coun- 
try.” 

On November 27 a draft resolution, 
(A/C.3/L.823) submitted by Mexico 
and Saudi Arabia was withdrawn after 
the co-sponsors of the seven-power 
amendment (A/C.1/L.821) revised their: 
proposal by adding the second sentence 
(A/C.3/L.821/Rev.1). The draft called 
for study of the question of repeated 
trial and punishment for the same of- 
fence, and the possible inclusion of a, 
separate article on this subject in the 
draft convention. 

Article 14, as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted on November 27 by 63 votes, 
to 0, with 8 abstentions. 

On November 27 the Committee 
adopted by 57 votes to 0, with 7 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution (A/C.3/L.825/ 
Rev.2) submitted by Austria and Greece 
which would have the Assembly decide. 
to give priority to the draft Covenants 
at its fifteenth session, On December 10, 
the Assembly adopted the Third Com- 
mittee draft resolution, contained in its, 
report (A/4299 and Corr.1) by 70 votes 
to 0, with 4 abstentions [A/RES/1458 
(XIV) ]. 


Draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
Articles 12-14 


[Adopted by the Third Committee] 
Article 12 


1. Everyone lawfully in the territory: 
of a State shall, within that territory,, 
have the right to liberty of movement 
and freedom to choose his residence. 

2. Everyone shall be free to leave any 
country, including his own. 

3. The above-mentioned rights shall 
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not be subject to any restrictions except 
those which are provided by law, are 
necessary to protect national security, 
public order (ordre public), public health 
or morals or the rights and freedoms of 
others, and are consistent with the other 
rights recognized in this Covenant. 

4. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of the right to enter his own 
country. 

Article 13 

An alien lawfully in the territory of a 
State Party to the Covenant may be ex- 
pelled therefrom only in pursuance of a 
decision reached in accordance with law 
and shall, except where compelling rea- 
sons of national security otherwise re- 
quire, be allowed to submit the reasons 
against his expulsion and to have his 
case reviewed by, and be represented for 
the purpose before, the competent au- 
thority or a person or persons especially 
designated by the competent authority. 

Article 14 

1. All persons shall be equal before 
the courts and tribunals. In the deter- 
mination of any criminal charge against 
him, or of his rights and obligations in 
a suit of law, everyone shall be entitled 
to a fair and public hearing by a com- 
petent, independent and impartial tri- 
bunal established by law. The Press and 
the public may be excluded from all or 
part of a trial for reasons of morals, 
public order (ordre public) or national 
security in a democratic society, or when 
the interest of the private lives of the 
parties so requires, or to the extent strict- 
ly necessary in the opinion of the court 
in special circumstances where publicity 
would prejudice the interests of justice; 
but any judgement rendered in a crim- 
inal case or in a suit at law shall be 
made public except where the interest 
of juveniles otherwise requires or the 
proceedings concern matrimonial disputes 
or the guardianship of children. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal 
offence shall have the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law. 


3. In the determination of any crim- 
inal charge against him, everyone shall 
be entitled to the following minimum 
guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly and in 
detail in a language which he under- 
stands of the nature and cause of the 
charge against him; 
(b) To have adequate time and fa- 
cilities for the preparation of his de- 
fence, and to communicate with coun- 
sel of his own choosing; 
(c) To be tried without undue delay; 
(d) To be tried in his presence, and 
to defend himself in person or through 
legal assistance of his own choosing; 
to be informed, if he does not have 
legal assistance, of this right; and to 
have legal assistance assigned to him, 
in any case where the interests of 
justice so require, and without pay- 
ment by him in any such case if he 
does not have sufficient means to pay 
for it; 

(e) To examine, or have examined, 

the witnesses against him and to ob- 

tain the attendance and examination of 
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witnesses on his behalf under the same 
conditions as witnesses against him; 
(f) To have the free assistance of an 
interpreter if he cannot understand or 
speak the language used in court; 

(g) Not to be compelled to testify 
against himself, or to confess guilt. 


4. In the case of juveniles, the pro- 
cedure shall be such as will take account 
of their age and the desirability of pro- 
moting their rehabilitation. 

5. Everyone convicted of a crime 
shall have the right to his conviction and 
sentence being reviewed by a higher tri- 
bunal according to law. 

6. When a person has by a final de- 
cision been convicted of a criminal of- 
fence and when subsequently his convic- 
tion has been reversed or he has been 
pardoned on the ground that a new or 
newly discovered fact shows conclusive- 
ly that there has been a miscarriage of 
justice, the person who has suffered pun- 
ishment as a result of such conviction 
shall be compensated according to law, 
unless it is proved that the non-disclo- 
sure of the unknown fact in time is 
wholly or partly attributable to him. 

7. No one shall be liable to be tried 
or punished again for an offence for 
which he has already been finally con- 
victed or acquitted in accordance with 
the law and penal procedure of each 
country. 


Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information (Item 35) 


On November 27, the Third Commit- 
tee began consideration of the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information 
containing a preamble and nineteen ar- 
ticles which was prepared in 1951 by a 
committee set up by the General Assem- 
bly on December 14, 1950 [resolution 
426 (V)]. 

The Committee had before it: (1) a 
report by the Secretary-General giving 
comments of governments on the draft 
Convention (A/4173/ and Corr.1 and 
Add.1-3); (2) the text of the draft Con- 
vention (A/AC.42/7), and (3) compila- 
tion by the Secretariat (A/C.3/L.826) 
of the comments of governments on the 
preamble and article 1 of the draft Con- 
vention. 

On December 4 the Committee voted 
on the preamble as follows: 


Preamble 

Paragraph 1 of Committee’s text— 
adopted by 63 votes to 0, with 6 absten- 
tions; 

Paragraph 2—adopted by 54 votes to 
7, with 9 abstentions, as amended by 
Afghanistan (A/C.3/L.827) and incor- 
porating sub-amendments by India, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Republic and Venezuela, 
(A/C.3/L.840 and Corr.1) and by Bel- 
gium, Guatemala, Iceland and _ Italy 
(A/C.3/L.837). 

The Afghan amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.827) divided paragraph 2 of the Com- 
mittee’s text into two paragraphs to read 
as follows: 

“Considering that freedom of expres- 
sion, information and opinions are fun- 
damental rights; 

“Considering that the free interchange 








of information and opinions both in the 
national and in the international spheres 
is essential to the cause of democracy and 
peace and for the achievement of politi- 
cal, social and economic progress. 

Afghanistan accepted one of two sub- 
amendments by Belgium, Guatemala, 
Iceland and Italy (A/C.3/L.837) to in- 
sert the word “cultural” after the word 
“social” in the second paragraph; the 
other sub-amendment, to insert the words 
“from any source whatever” after the 
word “opinions,” was rejected by 24 
votes to 24, with 21 abstentions. 

A seven-power sub-amendment spon- 
sored by India, Liberia, Mexico, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Re- 
public and Venezuela (A/C.3/L.840 and 
Corr.1) to insert before the word “in- 
formation” the words “accurate, objec- 
tive and comprehensive,” and before the 
word “opinions” the word “of,” and was 
adopted by 43 votes to 9, with 18 ab- 
stentions. 

The Afghan amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.837) as thus amended was adopted by 
54 votes to 7, with 9 abstentions. 

Insertion of new paragraph: The Com- 
mittee adopted by 51 votes to 0, with 
20 abstentions, an amendment by France 
(A/C.3/L.830/Rev.1) to insert a new 
paragraph after the second (now the 
third) paragraph of the preamble. 

Paragraph 3 (new paragraph 5): The 
Committee first rejected by 21 votes to 
21, with 24 abstentions, the word “there- 
by” and then adopted the paragraph, as 
thus amended, by 59 votes to 0, with 9 
abstentions [“Desiring to cooperate fully 
with one another to guarantee these free- 
doms and thereby to promote, etc. . . .”] 

Paragraph 4 (new paragraph 6): adopt- 
ed, as revised by Liberia (A/C.3/L.828) 
and incorporating sub-amendments by 
Poland. 

The underlined words in the follow- 
ing paragraph constituted the Liberian 
amendment as_ originally presented: 
“Recognizing that in order to achieve 
these aims the media of information 
should be free from pressure or dictation, 
but that these media, by virtue of their 
power for influencing public opinion, 
bear to the peoples of the world a great 
responsibility which can best be met by 
publishing not only freely but truthfully 
and justly, and by subordinating both 
the urge for private gain and the promo- 
tion of nationalistic aims to the ad- 
vancement of human information.” 

Two amendments by Poland (A/C.3/ 
L.838) were accepted by Liberia. The 
first was to insert the words “and have 
the duty to respect the truth and to pro- 
mote understanding among nations” af- 
ter words “bear to the peoples . . . re 
sponsibility”; the second was to delete 
the remainder of the sentence, beginning 
with the words “which can best be met.” 
[A Cambodian amendment (A/C.3/ 
L.836) also asked for deletion of this 
part of the sentence; a second Cam- 
bodian amendment asked to add the 
words “since it is their duty to respect 
the truth” after the words “bear... 
responsibility.”] The amendments of 
Cambodia were not voted on. 

The Committee voted on the revised 
Liberian amendment as follows: (1) by 
46 votes to 1, with 24 abstentions, 
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adopted the first part of the paragraph, 
from the word “Recognizing” to the 
word “truth”; adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 33 to 17, with 21 abstentions, the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

Paragraph 5 (of the Committee’s text) 
(now paragraph 6): adopted by 51 votes 
to 0, with 16 abstentions. 

Preamble as a whole, as amended: 
adopted by 49 votes to 5, with 24 absten- 
tions. 

An amendment by Romania (A/C.3/ 
L.829/Rev. 1) was withdrawn. 

On December 7 the Committee voted 
on Article 1, as formulated by the Com- 
mittee on the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information, and on the amend- 
ments to it as follows: 

The words “Subject to the provisions 
of this Convention” — adopted by 51 
votes to 0, with 11 abstentions; 

The words “and protect” in the French 
amendment (A/C.3/L.830/Rev.1, as or- 
ally revised by France)—adopted by 36 
votes to 14, with 13 abstentions; 

First French amendment, as orally re- 
vised by France, to insert new sub-para- 
graph (a)—adopted by roll-call vote of 
51 to 1, with 14 abstentions; 

Sub-paragraph (a) (now (b)) 

Amendment by Ethiopia, India, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Venezuela (A/C. 
3/L.831) to replace the word “seek” by 
the word “gather”—adopted by 30 votes 
to 29, with 7 abstentions; 

Amendment by Peru (A/C.3/L.834), 
to insert the phrase “save as provided in 
article 2,” so that the wording would be 
“without governmental interference, save 
as provided in article 2, and regardless 


of . . ."+-adopted by 33 votes to 15, 
with 18 abstentions; 
Paragraph (a) (now (b)) as thus 


amended—adopted by 39 votes to 4, with 
20 abstentions; 

Paragraph (b) (now (c)) as formulated 
by the Committee on the Draft Conven- 
tion—adopted by 49 votes to 0, with 12 
abstentions; 

Article 1, as amended—adopted by 
roll-call vote of 41 to 4, with 21 absten- 
tions. 

A second amendment of France (A/C. 
3/L.830) was withdrawn. 

On December 7 the Committee also 
adopted by 43 votes to 2, with 17 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution proposed by 
Afghanistan, Colombia, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Lebanon, Libya, Moroc- 
co and the Philippines (A/C.3/L.839 and 
Add.1) whereby the Assembly would 
decide to give priority to further con- 
sideration of the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information at its fifteenth 
session. 

On December 10 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution, presented by the 
Third Committee in its report, A/4341, 
by 57 votes to 2, with 17 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1459(XTV) |. 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information 
Preamble and Article 1 
[Adopted by Third Committee] 


Preamble 
The States Parties to this Convention, 
Bearing in mind the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, 
Considering that freedom of expres- 
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sion, information and opinions are 
fundamental human rights, 

Considering that the free interchange 
of accurate, objective and comprehensive 
information and of opinions, both in the 
national and in the international spheres, 
is essential to the cause of democracy 
and peace and for the achievement of 
political, social, cultural and economic 
progress, 

Considering that freedom of informa- 
tion implies respect for the right of every- 
one to form an opinion through the 
fullest possible knowledge of the facts, 

Desiring to cooperate fully with one 
another to guarantee these freedoms and 
to promote democratic institutions, 
friendly relations between States and 
peoples and the peace and welfare of 
mankind, and 

Recognizing that in order to achieve 
these aims the media of information 
should be free from pressure or dictation, 
but that these media, by virtue of their 
power for influencing public opinion, 
bear to the peoples of the world a great 
responsibility, and have the duty to 
respect the truth and to promote under- 
standing among nations, 

Have accepted the following provi- 
sions: 


Article 1 


Subject to the provisions of this Con- 
vention, 

(a) Each Contracting State under- 
takes to respect and protect the right of 
every person to have at his disposal 
diverse sources of information; 

(b) Each Contracting State shall se- 
cure to its own nationals, and to such of 
the nationals of every other Contracting 
State as are lawfully within its territory, 
freedom to gather, receive and impart 
without governmental interference, save 
as provided in article 2, and regardless 
of frontiers, information and opinions 
orally, in writing or in print, in the form 
of art or by duly licensed visual or 
auditory devices; 

(c) No contracting State shall regulate 
or control the use or availability of any 
of the means of communication referred 
to in the preceding paragraph in any 
manner discriminating against any of its 
own nationals or of such of the nationals 
of any other Contracting State as are 
lawfully within its territory on political 
grounds or on the basis of their race, 
sex, language or religion. 


Draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Item 64) 


The Assembly took up on November 
20 the report of the Third Ccmmittee 
on this item (A/4249 & Corr.2) con- 
taining the text of the Draft Declaration 
and a draft resolution. The Draft Declar- 
ation [A/RES/1386(XIV)] was adopted 
unanimously. Also approved unanimously 
without a vote was a resolution [A/RES/ 
1387(XIV)] on giving wide publicity to 
the Declaration [for texts, see December 
REVIEW]. 


International encouragement of scientific 
research into the control of cancerous 
diseases (Item 71) 

On November 20 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the recommendation of the Third 





Committee (A/4279) by 68 votes to 0, 
with 13 abstentions [A/RES/1398 
(XIV)]. The Assembly also took note of 
the Fifth Committee’s report (A/4289) 
on the financial implications of the draft 
resolution. [For text of resolution see 
December REVIEW}. 


Fourth Committee Items 


Report of Trusteeship Council (12) and 
Offers of study and training facilities 
(Item 39) 


On December 5 the Assembly took up 
the report of the Fourth Committee (A/ 
4320) on (1) report of the Trusteeship 
Council and (2) offers by member states 
of study and training facilities for in- 
habitants of trust territories, and adopted 
the eleven draft resolutions contained in 
the report. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council— 
draft resolution proposed by Ireland (A/ 
C.4/L.604) adopted by Fourth Commit- 
tee on November 17, and by the As- 
sembly on December 5 without objec- 
tion. 

The resolution [A/RES/1409(XIV)] 
takes note of the report of the Council 
(A/4100) covering the period from 
August 2, 1958 to August 6, 1959, and 
recommends that the Council, in its 
future deliberations, take into account 
the comments and suggestions made dur- 
ing the discussion of its report at the 
Assembly’s fourteenth session. 

Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and on the International 
Trusteeship System in trust territories— 
adopted by the Assembly on December 
5 by a roll-call vote of 67 to 0, with 13 
abstentions [A/RES/1410(XIV) ]. 


Dissemination of information on the United 
Nations and on the International Trusteeship 
System in Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1276 (XIII) 
of 5 December 1958, whereby the Gen- 
eral Assembly, inter alia, requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare, for the 
twenty-fourth session of the Trusteeship 
Council, a report on the early establish- 
ment of United Nations information con- 
tres in or near the Trust Territories, 

Noting from the report submitted by 
the Secretary-General to the Trusteeship 
Council pursuant to General Assembly 
resolution 1276 (XIII) that information 
centres may be established only after 
the State concerned has requested or 
agreed to the establishment of these 
centres and after the Assembly has pro- 
vided the necessary funds, and that thus 
far no requests have been received by 
the Secretary-General from the adminis- 
tering authorities for the establishment of 
information centres in any of the Trust 
Territories, 

Having perused the further report 
submitted by the Secretary-General to 
the Trusteeship Council at its twenty- 
fourth session under Council resolution 
36 (III) of 8 July 1948 and observing 
therefrom that the dissemination of in- 
formation on the United Nations among 
the peoples of the Trust Territories is 
still far from satisfactory, 

Keeping in view the special status of 
Trust Territories and their inhabitants 
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and also the General Assembly’s own 
special responsibilities under Chapters 
XII and XIII of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

Reiterating that it is essential, in the 
General Assembly’s view, that the peo- 
ples of Trust Territories should receive 
adequate information concerning the 
purposes and operation of the United 
Nations and of the International Trustee- 
ship System, 

Noting the recommendation of the 
Committee of Experts on United Nations 
Public Information that United Nations 
information centres constitute the most 
important means of disseminating infor- 
mation about the United Nations, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
initiate discussions with the administer- 
ing authorities concerned with a view to 
establishing, during 1960, in at least some 
of the larger Trust Territories, such as 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and New 
Guinea, United Nations information cen- 
tres in which the responsible positions 
would be occupied preferably by indige- 
nous inhabitants of the Trust Territories 
concerned; 

2. Also requests the administering au- 
thorities to extend their cooperation and 
assistance to the Secretary-General in 
implementing the recommendations made 
in paragraph 1 above; 

3. Further requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare, for the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly, a report on the 
implementation of the present resolution. 

Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories—draft resolution (A/C.4/L. 
605 and Add.1); sponsored by Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia and Indonesia, 
adopted unanimously by the Fourth Com- 
mittee on November 17 and by the As- 
sembly on December 5 [A/RES/1411 
(XIV) ]. 


Offers by Member States of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind that most of the Trust 
Territories do not have sufficient facilities 
for higher education which would ensure 
the education of highly qualified indige- 
nous cadres, 

Considering the urgent need in the 
Trust Territories for indigenous person- 
nel who could take over the functions 
held by those non-indigenous persons 
who up to now have occupied the most 
important positions in the administration 
of these territories, 

Expressing regret that the greater part 
of the scholarships offered by Member 
States remain unutilized, 

Expressing regret also that some ad- 
ministering authorities do not provide 
all students who have been accorded 
scholarships with facilities to leave the 
Trust Territories in order to take ad- 
vantage of such scholarships, as attested 
by the periodic report of the Secretary- 
General on the progress of the scholar- 
ship program, 

Recalling its resolution 557 (VI) of 
18 January 1952, inviting the member 
states to make scholarships available to 
qualified students from the Trust Ter- 
ritories, 
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1. Takes note of part I, chapter VII, 
section D, of the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council, as well as of the periodic 
report of the Secretary-General on the 
progress of the scholarship program; 

2. Reaffirms its resolution 1277 (XII) 
of 5 December 1958 and once again in- 
vites the administering authorities to take 
all necessary measures consistent with 
the interests and needs of the Trust Ter- 
ritories and their peoples to ensure that 
scholarships and training facilities offered 
by member states may be utilized by 
inhabitants of these territories, and to 
render every assistance to those persons 
who have applied for or have been 
granted scholarships or fellowships, par- 
ticularly with regard to facilitating their 
travel formalities; 

3. Requests all administering authori- 
ties which have not done so to give the 
fullest publicity in the Trust Territories 
under their administration to all offers 
of study and training facilities made by 
member states; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
give such assistance as is possible and 
as may be sought by the member states 
concerned and by the applicants; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare, for the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly, a report concerning 
the actual use of scholarships and train- 
ing facilities offered by member states 
to students from the Trust Territories; 

6. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
to resume, at its sessions to be held in 
1960, the consideration of this question 
and to report thereon to the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session; 

7. Decides to place this question as a 
separate item on the provisional agenda 
of its fifteenth session. 

Preparation and training of indigenous 
civil cadres in the trust territories—draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.609) proposed by 
Burma, Ghana, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan—adopted by Fourth Commit- 
tee on November 18 by roll-call vote of 
63 to 0, with 10 abstentions. Prior to the 
vote on the draft as a whole, the Com- 
mittee approved by a roll-call vote of 
28 to 27, with 18 abstentions, the words 
“are inadequate and” in the fourth pre- 
ambular paragraph. The United King- 
dom had proposed that the words be 
deleted. 

The Assembly adopted the Fourth 
Committee’s draft resolution on Decem- 
ber 5, by 68 votes to 0, with 9 absten- 
tions [A/RES/1412(XIV) ]. 


Preparation and training of indigenous civil 
cadres in the Trust Territories 


The General Assembly, 

Noting from chapters on individual 
Trust Territories in part II of the report 
of the Trusteeship Council that there are 
serious shortages of qualified civilian 
and technical personnel in all these ter- 
ritories, 

Considering that appropriately trained 
indigenous civil and technical cadres are 
essential to the functioning of the ad- 
ministration of these territories when 


they emerge from trusteeship to inde- 
pendence, 

Considering also that it is equally nec- 
essary and desirable that, before the 











accession of Trust Territories to inde- 
pendence, positions of high responsibility 
should be held by suitably trained in- 
digenous persons so that the transfer of 
power from the administering authorities 
to the Administrations of the Territories 
upon the termination of trusteeship 
should take place smoothly without 
causing administrative dislocation, 

Considering further that, while the 
administering authorities are becoming 
increasingly aware of the vital need of 
developing civil and technical cadres of 
indigenous persons and are taking steps 
to fulfil it, the measures adopted for the 
training of indigenous personnel in vari- 
ous fields of administration and for trans- 
ferring positions of high responsibility 
to them are inadequate and need to be 
expanded and accelerated, 

1. Urges the administering authorities 
to take expeditious measures on a planned 
basis aimed at the rapid development of 
indigenous civil and technical cadres and 
for the replacement of expatriate person- 
nel by local officers; 

2. Draws the attention of the admin- 
istering authorities to the facilities pro- 
vided by the United Nations under the 
programs of technical assistance and pub- 
lic administration for training in admin- 
istration and related functions, and re- 
quests them to make fuller use of these 
facilities; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare a report on the utilization by the 
administering authorities of the facilities 
for training offered by the United Na- 
tions in this field and to submit it to the 
Trusteeship Council at its twenty-sixth 
session. 

Attainment of self-government or in- 
dependence by trust territories—adopted 
by the Assembly on December 5 by 53 
votes to 15, with 8 abstentions [A/RES/ 
1413(XIV)]. 


Attainment of self-government or independence 
by Trust Territories 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that the basic objective 
of the International Trusteeship System 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
is the progressive development of the 
inhabitants of Trust Territories towards 
self-government or independence, 

Recalling its resolutions 558 (VI) of 
18 January 1952, 1064 (XI) of 26 Feb- 
ruary 1957, 1207 (XII) of 13 December 
1957 and 1274 (XIII) of 5 December 
1958, 

Noting with satisfaction that the dates 
for the attainment of independence by 
Togoland under French administration, 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion and Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration have already been set, 

Noting further that the  time-table 
proposed by the administering authority 
provides for the attainment of independ- 
ence by Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration in the course of 
1961, and that processes leading to the 
termination of trusteeship over the Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration in 1961 have already been set im 
motion, 

Believing that the formulation of plans 
and targets in advance can assist in the 
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acceleration of the progress of the in- 
habitants of Trust Territories towards 
independence, 

Considering therefore that at this stage 
it is both necessary and desirable to 
foresee the course of developments lead- 
ing to the attainment of independence 
by the Trust Territories of Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi in the near future, 

Having examined part I, chapter V, 
of the report of the Trusteeship Council, 

1. Requests the administering authori- 
ties concerned to propose, after consulta- 
tion with the representatives of the in- 
habitants, for the consideration of the 
General Assembly at its fifteenth session, 
time-tables and targets for the attainment 
of independence by the Trust Territories 
of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi in 
the near future; 

2. Invites the administering authorities 
concerned to formulate, in respect of the 
remaining Trust Territories, early suc- 
cessive intermediate targets and dates in 
the fields of political, economic, social 
and educational development so as to 
create, as soon as possible, favorable 
conditions for the attainment of self- 
government or independence; 


3. Requests the Trusteeship Council, 
in its examination of the annual reports 
submitted by the administering authori- 
ties and in formulating the terms of ref- 
erence of the 1960 visiting mission to 
Trust Territories in Africa, to keep in 
view the provisions of the present resolu- 
tion. 


Study of opportunities for internation- 
al cooperation on behalf of the former 
trust territories which have become in- 
dependent—draft resolution (A/C.4/L. 
606/Rev.1) as submitted by Cuba, Haiti, 
Iran, Philippines, Tunisia and Vene- 
zuela, and as amended by Ceylon (A/ 
C.4/L.616) adopted by Fourth Commit- 
tee on November 18 by a roll-call vote 
of 45 to 3, with 26 abstentions. 


The 6-power draft resolution (opera- 
tive paragraph 1) would have the Assem- 
bly decide to set up a five-member 
Committee to study “all opportunities 
of international cooperation. . . .” The 
amendment of Ceylon (A/C.4/L.616) 
replacing this decision by an invitation 
to the Economic and Social Council to 
undertake the envisaged study, was ap- 
proved by a roll-call vote of 41 to 9, 
with 24 abstentions. The changes pro- 
posed by Ceylon for the remaining op- 
erative paragraphs were consequential on 
yd amendment and were accepted as 
such. 


Other votes on the draft resolution 
were: 1) the words “under the best cir- 
cumstances” (second preambular para- 
graph)—adopted by 42 votes to 3, with 
19 abstentions; 2) the word “special” 
(fourth preambular paragraph )—adopt- 
ed by 19 votes to 8, with 43 abstentions; 
3) the words “and eminent persons” (op- 
erative paragraph 2) rejected by 15 votes 
to 19, with 34 abstentions. 

An amendment by Canada (A/C.4/L. 
612) was withdrawn on November 17. 

The Assembly adopted the Fourth 
Committee’s draft resolution on Decem- 
ber 5 by 66 votes to 0, with 10 absten- 
tion [A/RES/1414(XIV) ]. 
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Study of Opportunities for International Co- 
operation on Behalf of the Former Trust Ter- 
ritories Which Have Become Independent 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that three Trust Territories, 
the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration, Togoland under French adminis- 
tration and Somaliland under Italian 
administration, will attain independence 
during 1960 and that other Trust Terri- 
tories will also attain independence dur- 
ing the following years, 

Considering that the United Nations, 
under the Trusteeship System and in co- 
operation with the Administering Au- 
thorities, has contributed to ensuring 
this attainment of independence under 
the best possible circumstances, 

Considering also that these countries, 
generally speaking, are underdeveloped 
and that during the first years of their 
independence they will have to find 
speedy solutions to a considerable num- 
ber of problems in the administrative, 
economic, social and educational fields, 

Considering that it would be necessary 
and normal for the international com- 
munity to continue to show special con- 
cern for the former Trust Territories and 
to be prepared to grant every possible 
assistance if those countries, having be- 
come independent and sovereign, should 
desire such assistance, 

Considering that it would be appro- 
priate to survey the various ways and 
means of providing international assist- 
ance, 

1. Invites the Economic and Social 
Council to make a study, under Article 
62, paragraph 1, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, of all opportunities of 
international cooperation which could be 
of interest to the former Trust Terri- 
tories which have become independent 
within the spheres and in the framework 
of programs of international assistance; 

2. Recommends that the Council, in 
its study of this problem, should seek 
the cooperation of such international 
organizations, governmental organizations 
and non-governmental organizations as 
it may deem advisable to approach; 

3. Recommends that the Council 
should consult with the Governments of 
countries which were formerly under 
Trusteeship and which have become in- 
dependent for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their views with respect to these 
questions; 

4. Recommends that the Council 
should report to the General Assembly 
at its fifteenth session concerning the 
results of this study and also concerning 
any conclusions and recommendations 
which it deems appropriate. 

Assistance to _ territories emerging 
from a Trust status and newly independ- 
ent states—draft resolution submitted by 
United States (A/C.4/L.611/Rev.1) 
adopted unanimously by Fourth Com- 
mittee on November 20 after acceptance 
by the sponsor of oral amendments by 
Iran and Ceylon, and after Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Czechoslovakia and Pakistan 
joined in the sponsorship (A/C.4/L.611/ 
Rev.1/Add.1). 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution unanimously on December 5 
[A/RES/1415(XIV) ]. 





In it the Assembly among other things 
welcomes the forthcoming independence 
of the French Cameroons, French Togo- 
land and Italian Somaliland in 1960, 
recognizes that many problems, particu- 
larly in the economic and social fields, 
which the emerging trust territories and 
newly independent states must inevitably 
face on attainment of independence, ex- 
presses a desire to make available all 
possible technical assistance to such ter- 
ritories and states and invites the Secre- 
tary-General and the executive heads of 
the specialized agencies concerned “to - 
give urgent and sympathetic considera- 
tion,” without prejudice to assistance be- 
ing given at present to other United Na- 
tions member states, to all requests that 
might be received to provide such terri- 
tories and states with (a) any high-level 
experts desired and (b) all other forms 
of technical aid required by the special 
circumstances under which they have 
acceded to independence. 

Date of independence of Togoland 
under French administration—draft reso- 
lution submitted by Iran and Mexico 
(A/C.4/L.607) as amended by Guinea 
(A/C.4/L.615) adopted without objec- 
tion by Fourth Committee on November 
18. The Guinea amendment, also ap- 
proved without objection, added a fourth 
operative paragraph on the admission of 
Togoland to United Nations membership. 

The Assembly adopted the draft reso- 
lution unanimously December 5 [A/RES/ 
1416(XIV) }. 

The four operative paragraphs read: 

“1. Notes that the Governments of 
France and of the Republic of Togoland 
have agreed that the date on which Togo- 
land shall become independent is to be 
27 April 1960; 2. Expresses its satisfac- 
tion on the terms and spirit in which 
this agreement has been concluded; 3. 
Reiterates its decision that on the date 
of the Independence of Togoland, which 
has now been established as 27 April 
1960, the Trusteeship Agreement for 
Togoland under French administration 
approved by the General Assembly on 
13 December 1946 shall cease to be in 
force; 4. Recommends that, upon the 
attainment of independence on 27 April 
1960, Togoland shall be admitted to 
membership of the United Nations ac- 
cording to Article 4 of the Charter.” 

Assistance to Togoland under French 
administration—draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.608) submitted by Colombia, Cuba, 
Lebanon, Libya, Mexico and United 
Arab Republic—approved without ob- 
jection by Fourth Committee on Novem- 
ber 18. 

The Assembly adopted the draft reso- 
lution unanimously on December 5 [A/ 
RES/1417(XIV)]. In the two operative 
paragraphs, the Assembly “notes with 
satisfaction” the assistance given to date 
to Togoland by United Nations agencies, 
and “trusts that the Administering Au- 
thority will continue to transmit without 
delay” any requests for assistance from 
the Government of Togoland, and that 
the Secretary-General, the Special Fund, 
the Technical Assistance Board and the 
specialized agencies will give “urgent and 
sympathetic consideration” to such re- 
quests. 
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Date of independence of the trust ter- 
ritory of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration—Documents before the 
Fourth Committee on this item were: 
Letter of November 5, 1959, from the 
permanent representative of Italy (A/ 
4262); memorandum submitted by the 
United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration on the remaining 
arrangements for the orderly transfer of 
all the functions of government to a duly 
constituted independent government of 
the territory (A/C.4/434); statements 
made on November 20 by the representa- 
tive of Italy (A/C.4/435) and by the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council (A/ 
C.4/436) and circulated by the Com- 
mittee as proposed by India and Burma 
respectively. 

The Committee also received a draft 
resolution proposed by Argentina, Cana- 
da, Iran, Ireland, Japan and the United 
States (A/C.4/L.613), an amendment 
by Nepal thereto (A/C.4/L.617); a re- 
vised draft (A/C.4/L.613/Rev.1 and 
Rev.1/Add.1) incorporating the Nepalese 
amendment, and with Nepal and Uruguay 
joining as sponsors; amendments to the 
revised draft submitted by the United 
Arab Republic (A/C.4/L.618) and Tu- 
nisia (A/C.4/L.619 and Rev.1); sub- 
amendments to the Tunisian revised 
amendments submitted by Liberia (A/ 
C.4/L.620). 

On November 27 the Fourth Commit- 
tee adopted unanimously a revised draft 
resolution sponsored by fourteen states: 
Argentina, Canada, Ghana, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Japan, Liberia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, United Arab Republic, Unit- 
ed States and Uruguay (A/C.4/L.613/ 
Rev.2 and Rev.2/Add.1). 

The various amendments and sub- 
amendments were withdrawn. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution unanimously [A/ 
RES/1418(XTV)]. 


Date of the Independence of the Trust Terri- 
tory of Somaliland under Italian Administration 


The General Asembly, 


Recalling the terms of article 24 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement with respect to 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “Somalia”) which provides 
that the Agreement shall cease to be in 
force ten years after the date of the 
approval of the Trusteeship Agreement 
by the General Assembly, at the conclu- 
sion of which the Territory shall become 
an independent sovereign State, 

Recalling its resolution 442 (V) of 2 
December 1950, by which it approved 
the Trusteeship Agreement, 

Having considered the information 
submitted by the Administering Authority 
to the effect that the Government of 
Somalia has conveyed the wish ex- 
pressed by the Legislative Assembly that 
the Trusteeship Agreement be terminated 
as soon as possible so that the Trust Ter- 
ritory may achieve independence at a 
date earlier than 2 December 1960, as 
well as the statement of the representa- 
tive of the Italian Government that the 
Administering Authority is prepared to 
support this wish, 


Having heard the statements made by 
the Chairman of the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council for Somalia, 

Having heard the views of the peti- 
tioners, 

Noting the wish expressed by the Gov- 
ernment of Somalia that, as soon as pos- 
sible after the date of attainment of its 
independence, Somalia should be ad- 
mitted to membership of the United Na- 
tions, and noting further that the Gov- 
ernment of Italy has expressed its readi- 
ness to sponsor the application that will 
be made by the Government of Somalia 
to be admitted to membership of the 
United Nations, 

1. Takes note of the statements made 
by the representative of Italy and the 
representative of the Government of 
Somalia that the preparations for inde- 
pendence will be completed by 1 July 
1960 and that independence will be pro- 
claimed on that date; 

2. Congratulates the Government of 
Italy, as administering authority, and the 
Government and the people of Somalia 
on taking steps in order to attain the 
basic objectives of the International Trus- 
teeship System in advance of 2 Decem- 
ber 1960; 

3. Expresses its appreciation for the 
aid and advice provided by the United 
Nations Advisory Council for Somalia 
to the administering authority, and also 
to the Government and the people of 
Somalia in their progress towards inde- 
pendence; 

4. Expresses its confidence that the 
recommendations and observations of 
the Trusteeship Council, which have been 
accepted by the administering authority 
and the Government, of Somalia, con- 
cerning the broadening of the composi- 
tion of the Political Committee and the 
Constituent Assembly, a popular con- 
firmation of the constitution now under 
preparation through a referendum, and 
a modification of the existing electoral 
law will be implemented before the date 
on which the Trusteeship Agreement is 
terminated and that the administering 
authority will furnish a report on the 
implementation of these recommenda- 
tions to the Trusteeship Council at its 
twenty-sixth session; 

5. Resolves accordingly, in agreement 
with the Administering Authority, that 
on 1 July 1960, when Somalia shall be- 
come independent, the Trusteeship 
Agreement approved by the General As- 
sembly on 2 December 1950 shall cease 
to be in force, the basic objectives of 
trusteeship having been attained; 

6. Recommends that, upon attain- 
ment of independence, Somalia be ad- 
mitted to membership of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 4 of 
the Charter. 

Plans of political reforms for the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi— 
Ghana draft resolution (A/C.4/L.614/ 
Rev.1)—adopted unanimously by Fourth 
Committee on 23 November, and unani- 
mously by the Assembly on December 5 
[A/RES/1419(XIV) ]. 


Plans of Political Reforms for the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi 


The General Assembly, 
Having taken note of the statement of 


the administering authority concerning 
the political reforms envisaged for the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian adminstration, 

Having taken note of the petitions and 
communication dealing with the recent 
outbreak of violence in the Territory, 

Having further taken note of the state- 
ment of the Administering Authority on 
the incidents leading to the outbreak of 
violence which have resulted in the 
sending of troops to the Territory, 

Having heard the views of the peti- 
tioners, 

1. Draws the attention of the Trustee- 
ship Council to the statements of the 
petitioners on the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi; 

2. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
to consider in detail the plans of political 
reforms envisaged for the Territory by 
the administering authority and to in- 
clude its observations and recommenda- 
tions on the plans in its report to the 
General Assembly at its fifteenth ses- 
sion, taking into account the provisions 
of General Assembly resolution (XIV) 
on the attainment of self-government or 
independence by Trust Territories; 

3. Requests further the Trusteeship 
Council to dispatch its 1960 Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa early in 1960 so as to make it 
possible for the Mission to report on the 
conditions and the causes of the recent 
disturbances in the Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi to the Trusteeship Council at its 
twenty-sixth session. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (Item 36) 


The agenda item was divided into six 
sub-items: (1) progress achieved by the 
territories in pursuance of Chapter XI 
of the Charter; (2) information on edu- 
cational conditions; (3) information on 
other conditions; (4) general questions 
relating to the transmission and examina- 
tion of information; (5) report of the 
Secretary-General on new developments 
connected with the association of non- 
self-governing territories with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community; and (6) 
offers of study and training facilities for 
inhabitants of non-self-governing terti- 
tories. 

On December 12 the Assembly 
adopted eleven draft resolutions pre- 
sented by the Fourth Committee (A/ 
4343). 

Progress achieved by the non-self- 
governing territories in pursuance of 
Chapter XI of the Charter: draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.4/L.622 and Add.1) spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Ghana, India, Iraq, 
Panama, United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia—adopted by the Fourth 
Committee on November 30 by 55 votes 
to 1, with 7 abstentions. The Assembly 
adopted the draft resolution on Decem- 
ber 12 by 62 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions (A/RES/1461(XIV)). In the op- 
erative paragraphs the Assembly: 

“1. Expresses its appreciation of the 
work of the Secretary-General and of 
the Specialized Agencies in preparing the 
report on the progress achieved by the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; 2. Re 
quests the Committee on . Information 
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from Non-Self-Governing Territories to 
examine, in addition to its regular pro- 
gram of work, the Progress Report at its 
next session, with a view to ascertaining 
the progress made by the inhabitants of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories in the 
light of the objectives set forth in Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter; 3. Further re- 
quests the Committee on Information to 
submit its observations and conclusions 
on the Progress Report to the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth regular session, 
in order to assist it in its consideration 
of the Report; 4. Requests the Com- 
mittee on Information, in so doing, to 
be guided by the terms of all relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly, in 
particular resolution 932 (X) and 1053 
(XI) as well as the provisions of Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter.” 

Report on educational conditions— 
draft resolution submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (A/4111, p.11)— 
adopted by the Fourth Committee on 
November 30 by 58 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions. The Assembly adopted the 
draft resolution on December 12 by 66 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions (A/RES/ 
1462(XIV)). In its operative part, it 
reads: 

“1. Approves the report on educa- 
tional conditions prepared in 1959 by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, and considers 
that it should be studied in conjunction 
with the reports approved in 1950, 1953 
and 1957; 2. Invites the Secretary- 
General to communicate the 1959 report 
on educational conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, to the members 
of the United Nations responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, to the Economic and Social 
Council, to the regional economic com- 
missions of the United Nations, to the 
Trusteeship Council and to the special- 
ized agencies concerned for their con- 
sideration; 3. Expresses its confidence 
that the Members responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories will bring the report to the 
attention of the authorities responsible 
for education in those Territories.” 


Development of primary education— 
draft resolution (A/C.4/L.625) proposed 
by Romania—adopted by the Fourth 
Committee on December 1 by 63 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions, and by the As- 
sembly on December 12 by 68 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions (A/RES/1463 
(XIV)). The Assembly, among other 
things, “Noting that, ten years after the 
adoption of resolution 330 (IV) of 2 
December 1949, in which the General 
Assembly recognized that ‘one of the 
fundamental problems in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories is illiteracy,’ the prog- 
ress made in this field has been very 
slow, Having noted that in its report on 
educational conditions (A/4111) the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories has been 
¢ liged to reiterate the view expressed 
in 1950 that ‘the eradication of illiteracy 
iS a problem of the utmost urgency in 
the majority of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,’ 1. Recommends that the 
Administering Members take all neces- 
sary steps for developing the primary 
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education of the peoples of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, to the end that 
such education may be raised as soon 
as possible to the level enjoyed by the 
peoples of the advanced countries; 2. 
Invites the Administering Members to 
communicate to the Secretary-General 
for the seventeenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly information on the meas- 
ures taken and the progress achieved to- 
wards the establishment of universal, 
free and compulsory primary education, 
with the aim of eradicating illiteracy 
among the peoples of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories which they ad- 
minister.” 

Equal treatment in matters relating to 
education — draft resolution (A/C.4/L. 
629/Rev.1) sponsored by Ceylon, Ethi- 
opia and Liberia, adopted by the Fourth 
Committee on December 1 by a roll-call 
vote of 70 to 0, with 2 abstentions. The 
original draft (A/C.4/L.629) was sub- 
mitted by Ceylon and Ethiopia, and in 
its revised form incorporated oral 
amendments by Venezuela and India. 

The Assembly adopted the draft 
resolution on December 12 by 68 votes 
to 0 (A/RES/1464(XIV) ). Among other 
things, the Assembly, “recognizing that 
some progress has been achieved in 
equal treatment in matters relating to 
education in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories,” (1) reaffirms its resolution 328 
(IV) on the subject, (2) urges admin- 
istering members to intensify their efforts 
to fulfil the basic objectives of that 
resolution, (3) endorses the view ex- 
pressed by the Committee on Informa- 
tion “that on no ground whatsoever can 
education on a racial basis be justified,” 
and (4) requests the Committee on In- 
formation to pay special attention to the 
matter and “to continue to bring out the 
salient facts in its annual report on con- 
ditions in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories.” 


Dissemination of information on the 
United Nations: draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.631) proposed by Bulgaria, Burma, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Guinea, India and 
United Arab Republic—adopted by the 
Fourth Committee on December 1 by 
roll-call vote of 67 to 1, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution recommended by the Fourth 
Committee on December 12 by 71 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention (A/RES/1465 
(XIV)). Among the provisions of the 
resolution are the following: After “re- 
calling the principle underlying the pub- 
lic information activities of the United 
Nations that it cannot achieve the pur- 
poses for which it has been created un- 
less the peoples of the world are in- 
formed of its aims and activities,” and 
“considering therefore that it is im- 
portant that the peoples of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories be widely in- 
formed concerning the United Nations,” 
(1) requests the administering members 
to adopt measures for the dissemination 
of information on the United Nations 
among the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and “to seek the active support 
and participation of their representative 
organizations”; (2) invites the attention 
of the administering members to the 
recommendations given in the 1959 re- 








port of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(A/4111) and requests them to furnish 
information on their implementation to 
the Secretary-General; and (3) requests 
the latter to prepare for the Assembly’s 
fifteenth session a special report on the 
dissemination of information on the 
United Nations in the territories, and “on 
further measures necessary to this end.” 

Participation in the work of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies: 
draft resolution (A/C.4/L.623)  sub-. 
mitted by Guinea—adopted by the 
Fourth Committee on December 1 by a 
roll-call vote of 60 to 0, with 6 absten- 
tions, as revised orally by the sponsor, 
and incorporating an oral amendment 
by the United Kingdom. The preamble 
and the first three operative paragraphs, 
as amended, were approved by 59 votes 
to 0, with 5 abstentions. Operative para- 
graphs 4 and 5 were approved by 43 
votes to 2, with 14 abstentions. 

In this resolution, approved in plenary 
on December 12, by 66 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions (A/RES/1466(XIV) ), the 
Assembly, recalling two previous resolu- 
tions on participation of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories in the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, and “noting with satisfaction” that 
some of these territories “are already 
participating fruitfully” in the work of 
certain of the specialized agencies and 
regional commissions, (1) “invites the 
administering members to submit to the 
specialized agencies the candidature of 
the territories referred to in Article 73 
of the Charter . . . with a view to their 
admission as members, associate mem- 
bers or observers, according to the con- 
stitution of the particular agency”; (2) 
“specially requests” all member states ad- 
ministering such territories in Africa to 
propose their participation in the work 
of the Economic Commission for Africa; 
(3) “re-emphasizes the great advantage 
of the administering members including 
in their delegations representatives of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories and in the discussion of 
such matters in the Fourth Committee 
of the General Assembly”; (4) invites 
the administering members to report to 
the Secretary-General on practical meas- 
ures taken to implement the present res- 
olution, and (5) requests the Secretary- 
General to report to the fifteenth Assem- 
bly session on progress made. 

General questions relating to the trans- 
mission and examination of information: 
On this item the Fourth Committee had 
before it a reply of the Government of 
Guinea (A/C.4/405) to the letter of the 
Secretary-General of February 2, 1959, 
and a communication from the Govern- 
ment of Spain (A/C.4/406) concerning 
the transmission of information under 
Article 73e of the Charter. 

The following communications on the 
cessation of the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73e of the Charter 
were also before the Committee: (1) 
Communication from the Government of 
France (A/4096 & Add.1), relating to 
the cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion on the following non-self-governing 
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territories: (in 1947) Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, French Guiana, Réunion, New 
Caledonia, the French Establishments in 
Oceania, and St. Pierre and Miquelon; 
(in 1948) the Associated States of Indo- 
China and the French Establishments in 
India; (in 1956) Tunisia and Morocco; 
(in 1957) French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, 
French Somaliland and the Comoro Ar- 
chipelago; (2) Communication from the 
Government of the United States (A/ 
4115 and A/4226) on cessation of trans- 
mission of information on Alaska and 
Hawaii respectively. 

On December 2 the Committee adopt- 
ed by a roll-call vote of 53 to 9, with 12 
abstentions, a draft resolution (A/C.4/L. 
627 & Add.1) proposed by Canada, Cey- 
lon, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Mexico and Yugoslavia. The 
voting on separate parts of the draft 
resolution was as follows: (1) first para- 
graph of preamble, adopted by 58 votes 
to 2, with 8 abstentions; (2) second 
paragraph of preamble, adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 47 to 9, with 18 ab- 
stentions; (3) third paragraph of pre- 
amble, approved by 60 votes to 0, with 
13 abstentions; (4) fourth paragraph of 
preamble, approved by 64 votes to 0, 
with 10 abstentions; (5) operative para- 
graph 1, adopted by a roll-call vote of 
51 to 9, with 14 abstentions; (6) oper- 
ative paragraph 2, adopted by 53 votes 
to 6, with 14 abstentions; (7) operative 
paragraph 3, adopted by 52 votes to 4, 
with 14 abstentions; and (8) operative 
paragraph 4, approved by 54 votes to 3, 
with 14 abstentions. 

On December 12 the Assembly adopt- 
ed the Fourth Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion by a roll-call vote of 54 to 5, with 
15 abstentions (/RES/1467/(XIV)). 

On December 9 the Fourth Commit- 
tee by secret ballots elected the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as administering members, 
and India, Mexico and Morocco as non- 
administering members to the committee 
of six, proposed in the resolution. The 
Assembly on December 12 confirmed 
these elections. 


General Questions relating to Transmission and 
Examination of Information 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter and in par- 
ticular to the obligation to transmit in- 
formation under Article 73 e accepted by 
Members which have or assume respon- 
sibilities for Territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government, 

Recalling that, by its resolution 334 
(IV) of 2 December 1949, the General 
Assembly considered that it is within its 
responsibility to express its opinion on 
the principles which have guided, or may 
in future guide, the Administering Mem- 
bers in enumerating the Territories for 
which the obligation exists to transmit 
information under Article 73 e of the 
Charter, 

Recalling also that by its resolution 
742 (VIII) of 27 November 1953, the 
General Assembly approved a list of 
factors to be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether a Territory is or is not 
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a Territory whose people have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment, 

Noting that Member States have ex- 
pressed differing opinions as to the ap- 
plication of the provisions of Chapter 
XI to Territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government, including the obligation to 
transmit the information called for in 
Article 73 e of the Charter, 

1. Considers that it would be desirable 
for the General Assembly to enumerate 
the principles which should guide Mem- 
bers in determining whether or not an 
obligation exists to transmit the informa- 
tion called for in Article 73 e; 

2. Decides to establish a special com- 
mittee consisting of six members, to be 
elected by the Fourth Committee on be- 
half of the General Assembly, three of 
whom shall be members who transmit 
information under Article 73 e and three 
non-administering members, to study 
these principles and to report on the 
results of its study to the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly: 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare for the use of this committee an 
account of the history of this matter, in- 
cluding a summary of the opinions on 
the subject which have been expressed by 
Member States in the past and of the 
relevant legal treatises on the _ inter- 
pretation of the Charter: 

4. Invites Member states to submit 
to the Secretary-General, in writing, be- 
fore 1 May 1960, their views on these 
principles, in order that the committee 
may take them into account. 

Voluntary transmission of informa- 
tion on political developments—draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.624 & Add.1) spon- 
sored by Ghana, India, Panama and 
Yugoslavia as amended by Iraq (A/C.4/ 
L.634) and orally by Argentina and 
Uruguay, adopted by the Fourth Com- 
mittee on December 3 by a roll-call vote 
of 47 to 15, with 9 abstentions. 

The oral amendments of Argentina 
and Uruguay, accepted by the sponsors, 
proposed respectively insertion of the 
word “voluntarily” before the word “in- 
formation” in preambular paragraph 2 
and operative paragraph 5, and inclusion 
of the word “voluntary” in the title. 

Prior to the final vote, the Committee 
voted as follows: (1) amendment of 
Iraq (A/C.4/L.634) to add to the end 
of operative paragraph 5 the words “in- 
cluding the establishment of intermediate 
time-tables leading to the attainment of 
self-government by these territories”— 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 44 to 7, 
with 20 abstentions; (2) the words “by 
transferring to them effective power” 
(operative paragraph 2)—approved by a 
roll-call vote of 45 to 6, with 20 absten- 
tions; (3) operative paragraphs 1 and 2 
—approved by 44 votes to 9, with 16 
abstentions; (4) the word “fully” in 
operative paragraph 4—approved by a 
roll-call vote of 42 to 6, with 22 absten- 
tions; (5) operative paragraph 5, as 
amended—approved by 44 votes to 13, 
with 8 abstentions. 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution on December 12 by 50 votes to 
13, with 9 abstentions (A/RES/1468 
(XIV)). 


Voluntary Transmission of Information on 
Political Developments 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 144 (Il), 
327 (IV), 551 (VI) and 848 (IX) re- 
garding the voluntary transmission of 
information on political developments 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 

Noting that only some Members re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories transmit 
voluntarily information on the develop- 
ment of political institutions in those 
Territories, 

Recognizing that the principles and 
objectives set forth in Article 73 of the 
Charter of the United Nations relate as 
much to the political advancement of the 
inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories as to their advancement in 
economic, social and educational fields, 

Recalling further that under Article 
73 b of the Charter the Administering 
Members have assumed the obligation to 
develop, in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, self-government, with due re- 
gard to the political aspiration of the 
peoples, and to assist them in the pro- 
gressive development of their free politi- 
cal institutions, 

Conscious of the inextricable rela- 
tionship between developments in the 
political and functional fields, 

1. Endorses the observations of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, based on its 
examination of the information trans- 
mitted by the Administering Members, 
that speedy advancement in the func- 
tional fields is usually obtained where 
there is the broadest participation of the 
inhabitants in political bodies empowered 
to establish policies and to vote budgets; 
2. Requests the Administering Members 
to do their utmost to mobilize the ef- 
fective participation of the inhabitants 
of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
by transferring to them effective power 
in order to accelerate their social, eco- 
nomic and educational advancement; 3. 
Considers that the transmission of in- 
formation on developments in the po- 
litical field will enable the General 
Assembly better to assess the informa- 
tion transmitted by the Administering 
Members concerning educational, social 
and economic development in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories; 4. Reiterates 
the view that the voluntary transmission 
of information on political developments 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories is 
fully in accord with the spirit of Article 
73 of the Charter of the United Nations; 
5. Urges the Administering Members 
concerned to extend their full coopera- 
tion in this matter by transmitting vol- 
untarily information of a political and 
constitutional character with regard to 
developments in the Territories under 
their respective administrations, includ- 
ing the establishment of intermediate 
time-tables leading to the attainment of 
self-government by these Territories.” 

Cessation of the transmission of in- 
formation in respect of Alaska and Ha- 
waii (see above)—draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.632 & Add.1* sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Canada, Federation of Malaya, 
Honduras, Iraq, Japan, Liberia, Nepal and 
Sweden—adopted by Fourth Committee 
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on December 3, as amended by Liberia 
(A/C.4/L.633) and orally by Ethiopia 
and India, by a roll-call vote of 52 to 0, 
with 19 abstentions. Other votes on the 
draft resolution were the following: 1) 
Liberian amendment [adding last para- 
graph of preamble]—adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 41 to 20, with 9 abstentions; 
2) operative paragraph 1—adopted by 59 
votes to 0, with 10 abstentions; 3) 
operative paragraph 3, as amended (Ethi- 
opian oral amendment, substituting words 
in original draft “of these two territories” 
by the words “of Alaska and Hawaii”) 
—adopted by 59 votes to 0, with 9 ab- 
stentions. 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution on December 12 by 58 votes to 
0. with 17 abstentions [A/RES/1469 
(XIV)]. 


Cessation of Transmission of Information on 
Alaska and Hawaii 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling that, by resolution 222 (III) 
of 3 November 1948, the General As- 
sembly, while welcoming any develop- 
ment of self-government in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, considers it essen- 
tial that the United Nations be informed 
of any change in the constitutional status 
of any such Territory as a result of 
which the responsible Government con- 
cerned thinks it unnecessary to transmit 
information in respect of that Territory 
under Article 73 e of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

Having received from the Government 
of the United States of America com- 
munications dated 2 June 1959 and 17 
September 1959 informing the Secretary- 
General that Alaska and Hawaii, re- 
spectively, have, as a result of their 
admission into the United States as the 
forty-ninth and fiftieth states, attained 
a full measure of self-government and 
that, as a consequence of this change in 
their constitutional status, the United 
States Government would cease to trans- 
mit information under Article 73 e of 
the Charter in respect of Alaska and 
Hawaii, 

Having examined the communication 
of the Government of the United States 
in the light of the basic principles and 
objectives embodied in Chapter XI of the 
Charter and of all the other elements 
of judgement pertinent to the issue, 

Bearing in mind the competence of 
the General Assembly to decide whether 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory has or 
has not attained a full measure of self- 
government as referred to in Chapter 
XI of the Charter, 

1. Takes note of the opinion of the 
Government of the United States that 
owing to the new constitutional status of 
Alaska and Hawaii, it is no longer ap- 
Propriate or necessary for it to transmit 
information under Article 73 e of the 
Charter in respect of Alaska and Hawaii; 
_ 2. Expresses the opinion, based on 
its eXamination of the documentation and 
the explanations provided, that the peo- 
Ple of Alaska and Hawaii have effec- 
tively exercised their right of self-deter- 
mination and have freely chosen their 
Present status: 

3. Congratulates the United States 
and the people of Alaska and Hawaii 
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upon the attainment of a full measure 
of self-government by the people of Alas- 
ka and Hawaii; 

4. Considers that, owing to the cir- 
cumstances referred to, the Declaration 
regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and the provisions established under it 
in Chapter XI of the Charter can no 
longer be applied to Alaska and Hawaii; 

5. Considers it appropriate that the 
transmission of information in respect of 
Alaska and Hawaii under Article 73 e of 
the Charter should cease. 

The Fourth Committee had before it 
on this item a report by the Secretary- 
General (A/4197 & Corr.1) on the asso- 
ciation of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
with the European Economic Commu- 
nity. 

On December 2, the Committee adopt- 
ed by a roll-call vote of 46 to 15, with 
7 abstentions, a draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.630) submitted by Burma, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Ghana, Indonesia and 
the United Arab Republic, as orally re- 
vised by the sponsors and by the Philip- 
pines, by a roll-call vote of 46 to 15, 
with 7 abstentions. Other votes on the 
draft resolution were the following: (1) 
the sponsors’ suggestion to replace the 
word “any” by “sufficient” before the 
word “information” in paragraph 3 of 
the preamble—adopted by 22 votes to 
15, with 22 abstentions: (2) preambular 
paragraph 3—adopted by 32 votes to 16, 
with 13 abstentions; (3) the word “pos- 
sible” in operative paragraph 2—ap- 
proved by 21 votes to 15, with 29 ab- 
stentions; (4) the word “possible” in 
operative paragraph 3—approved by 22 
votes to 14, with 31 abstentions; (5) the 
words “possible effects of the” in opera- 
tive paragraph 4—rejected by 15 votes 
to 16, with 28 abstentions. [The oral 
amendments by the Philippines related 
to the insertion of the word “possible.”] 

The Assembly adopted the draft res- 
olution on December 12 by 58 votes to 
12, with 10 abstentions (A/RES/1470 
(XIV)). 


Effects of the European Economic 
Community on the development of cer- 
tain Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The General Assembly, 

Referring to its resolution 1330 (XIII) 
of 12 December 1958, 

Having examined the report of the 
Secretary-General on the association of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories with the 
European Economic Community, 

Noting with concern that the Admin- 
istering Members have not yet submitted 
sufficient information on the possible ef- 
fects of the association of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories under their admin- 
istration with the European Economic 
Community, 

Considering that the association of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories with the 
European Economic Community may 
have significant effects on the develop- 
ment of these Territories towards the 
objectives of Article 73 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, 

1. Takes note of the report of the 
Secretary-General on the association of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories with the 
European Economic Community; 








2. Again invites the Administering 
Members concerned to transmit to the 
Secretary-General information on _ the 
possible effect of the association of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories under 
their administration with the European 
Economic Community; 

3. Requests the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories to devote, at its 1960 session at 
which it is to deal particularly with 
the economic development of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, special at-: 
tention to the question of the associa- 
tion of some Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories with the European Economic 
Community and to the possible effects 
this association may have on the develop- 
ment of these Territories towards the 
objectives of Article 73 of the Charter 
of the United Nations; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare for the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly a report on new de- 
velopments connected with the associa- 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
with the European Economic Communi- 
ty, taking into account the information 
to be submitted by the Administering 
Members and the studies that may be 
undertaken in this connection by the 
Economic and Social Council, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and other international 
organs, insofar as these studies may be 
relevant to the development of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; 

5. Resolves to resume consideration 
of this question at its fifteenth session. 

Offers of study and training facilities 
under resolution 845 (1X) of November 
22, 1954: draft resolution (A/C.4/L.626) 
sponsored by Ceylon, Czechoslovakia 
and Ghana—adopted by the Fourth 
Committee on December 2 by 61 votes 
to 0, with 5 abstentions. 

The Committee had before it on this 
subject a report by the Secretary-General 
(A/4196 & Add.1). 

The Assembly adopted the Fourth 
Committee’s draft resolution on Decem- 
ber 12 by 71 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions [A/RES/1471(XIV)]. 


Offers of Study and Training Facilities 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind that most of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories do not have 
sufficient facilities for higher education 
which would ensure the education of 
highly qualified indigenous cadres, 

Considering the urgent need in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories for in- 
digenous personnel who could take over 
the functions held by those non-indige- 
nous persons who up to now have oc- 
cupied the most important positions in 
the administration of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, 

Noting with satisfaction the further 
response to resolution 845 (IX) of 22 
November 1954 inviting Member States 
to extend offers of facilities for study 
and training to the inhabitants of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, 

Expressing regret at the fact that the 
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great part of the scholarships offered by 
Member States remains unutilized, 

Further expressing regret that some 
Administering Members do not provide 
all students who have been accorded 
scholarships with facilities to leave the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in order 
to take advantage of such scholarships, 

Recalling its resolution 845 (IX) in- 
viting the Member States to make 
scholarships available to qualified stu- 
dents from the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, 

1. Takes note of the report of the 
Secretary-General on offers of study and 
training facilities under resolution 845 
(IX); 

2. Reaffirms its resolution 1331 (XIII 
of 12 December 1958, and invites the 
Administering Members to take all neces- 
sary measures consistent with the inter- 
ests and needs of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and their peoples to ensure 
that scholarships and training facilities 
offered by Member States may be utilized 
by inhabitants of those territories, and 
to render every assistance to those 
persons who have applied for, or have 
been granted, scholarships or fellowships, 
particularly with regard to facilitating 
their travel formalities; 

3. Requests all administering members 
which have not done so to give the full- 
est publicity in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories under their administration to 
all offers of study and training facilities 
made by Member States; 

4. Requests the Member States offer- 
ing scholarships to take into account 
the necessity of furnishing complete in- 
formation about the scholarships offered, 
and, whenever possible, the need to 
provide travel funds to prospective stu- 
dents; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
give such assistance as is possible, and 
as may be sought by the Member States 
concerned and by the applicants. 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare for the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly a report concerning 
the actual use of scholarships and train- 
ing facilities offered by Member States 
to students from the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. 

Election to fill vacancies in Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (Item 37) 

The terms of office of Ceylon and 
Guatemala having expired, the Fourth 
Committee on December 8, elected Ar- 
gentina and re-elected Ceylon for three- 
year terms. 

On December 12 the Assembly con- 
firmed the election. 


Question of South West Africa (Item 38) 


On November 17 the Assembly adopt- 
ed seven draft resolutions presented by 
the Fourth Committee in its report (A/ 
4272): 

Petitions and related communications 
concerning conditions in South West 
Africa—adopted by 57 votes to 1, with 
10 abstentions [A/RES/1356(XIV)]. 

By this resolution the General Assem- 
bly, having received a report from the 
Committee on South West Africa deal- 
ing with petitions and related communi- 
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cations from certain petitioners, decides 
to draw the attention of the petitioners 
to the report and observations of the 
Committee on South West Africa re- 
garding conditions in the Territory and 
to the action taken by the Assembly on 
that report. 

The Hoachanas Native Reserve— 
adopted by 57 votes to 1, with 12 ab- 
stentions [A/RES/1357(XIV)]. 

In the operative part of the resolu- 
tion, the Assembly: “1. Urges the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
to desist from carrying out the removal 
of other residents of Hoachanas and to 
arrange for the return of the Reverend 
Markus Kooper and his family to that 
reserve. 2. Requests it to investigate the 
claims of the Rooinasie Namas to the 
original area of Hoachanas, of which 
only 14,245 hectares are now occupied 
by them, and to take such further steps 
as may be necessary, in consultation with 
the territorial administration and the peo- 
ple concerned, to ensure the recognition 
and protection of the full rights of the 
people of Hoachanas and the promotion 
of their general welfare; 3. Requests the 
Government of the Union of South Afri- 
ca to inform the United Nations on the 
measures taken to implement the present 
resolution.” 

Withdrawal of a passport from Mr. 
Hans Johannes Beukes—adopted by 62 
votes to 1, with 12 abstentions, after 
operative paragraph 3 was adopted by 63 
votes to 1, with 8 abstentions [A/RES/ 
1358(XIV)]. 

The operative part of the resolution 
reads as follows: “[The General Assem- 
bly]: 1. Js of the opinion that the with- 
holding or withdrawal of a passport 
from a qualified South West African 
student for the purpose of studying 
abroad is not only a direct interference 
in the educational and general advance- 
ment of an individual but a hindrance 
to the educational development of the 
Territory of South West Africa which 
was entrusted under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations to the administration 
of the Union of South Africa; 2. Con- 
siders the withdrawal by the Union of 
South Africa of the passport granted to 
Mr. Hans Beukes to be an act of ad- 
ministration contrary to the Mandate for 
South West Africa; 3. Expresses the hope 
that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa will reconsider its decision 
so that Mr. Hans Beukes may take 
advantage of the scholarship offered him 
to study at the University of Oslo in cir- 
cumstances permitting him to maintain 
normal relations with his family and his 
country.” 

Status of the Territory of South West 
Africa—adopted by 56 votes to 1, with 
13 abstentions [A/RES/1359(XIV) ]. 

In this resolution the Assembly “re- 
iterates” its previous resolution on the 
subject [twelve in all] “to the effect that 
the Territory of South West Africa be 
placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System,” and “asserts that, in the 
present conditions of political and eco- 
nomic development of South West Af- 
rica, the normal way of modifying the 
international status of the Territory is to 
place it under the International Trustee- 
ship System by means of a trusteeship 


agreement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter XII of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

The Question of South West Africa~— 
adopted by 55 votes to 5, with 11 
abstentions [A/RES/1360(XIV)]. [For 
text, see December REVIEW.] 


Legal action to ensure the fulfilment 
of the obligations assumed by the Union 
of South Africa in respect of the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa—adopted by 
55 votes to 4, with 16 abstentions [A/ 
RES/1361(XIV)]. 

This resolution “draws the attention 
of member states to the conclusions of 
the special report of the Committee on 
South West Africa (A/3625) covering 
the legal action open to member states 
to refer any dispute with the Union of 
South Africa concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of the Mandate for 
South West Africa to the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication in ac- 
cordance with article 7 of the Mandate 
read in conjunction with Article 37 of 
the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice.” 

Report of the Good Offices Committee 
on South West Africa—adopted by 65 
votes to 9, with 2 abstentions [A/RES/ 
1362(XIV)]. 

In this resolution the Assembly takes 
note of the report of the Good Offices 
Committee and expresses its apprecia- 
tion to the Committee members. 

Election of three members of the 
Committee on South West Africa—on 
December 9 the Fourth Committee, by 
secret ballot, elected Denmark, and re- 
elected Brazil and Ethiopia as members 
of the Committee. On December 12 the 
Assembly confirmed the elections (A/ 
4272/Add.1). [One third of the member- 
ship of the Committee, which numbers 
nine, is renewed annually.] 


Question of Somaliland-Ethiopia frontier 
(Item 40) 


The Fourth Committee had before it 
on this item, “Question of the frontier 
between the trust territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration and Ethi- 
opia,” reports of the Governments of 
Ethiopia (A/4323) and Italy (A/4324) 
and a note by the Secretary-General 
(A/4325) transmitting a letter of Nov- 
ember 25, 1959, received from Trygve 
Lie, who was nominated by the King of 
Norway in pursuance of operative para- 
graph 3 of Assembly resolution 1345 
(XIII) of December 13, 1958. Also 
transmitted were four documents: (a) 
Draft Compromis presented by Mr. Lie 
to the Governments of Ethiopia and 
Italy; (b) Ethiopian amendments to it; 
(c) Italian amendments; and (d) views 
expressed by the Italian delegation on 
the Ethiopian amendments. 

On December 4 and 7, opening state- 
ments on the question were made by the 
representatives of Ethiopia and Italy, and 
by the Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Government of Somalia. 

Hearings: On December 7, the Com- 
mittee heard the petitioners Mohamed 
Hussen Hamud (Greater Somalia 
League) and Abubacar Hamoud Socorro 
(Somali National Union). The hearings 
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had been granted at the previous meeting 
by 19 votes to 7, with 26 abstentions. 

The general debate was held on De- 
cember 10 and 11. No draft resolution 
was recommended. 

The Rapporteur presented the Com- 
mittee’s report to the Assembly on 
December 12 (A/4350). No action was 
taken. 


Future of the Cameroons (British): Re- 
port of Plebiscite Commissioner (Item 


41 b)) 


On December 4 the Fourth Committee 
took up the item entitled “The future of 
the trust territory of the Cameroons un- 
der United Kingdom administration: re- 
port of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner on the Plebiscite in the 
northern part of the territory and report 
of the Trusteeship Council.” 


Documents before the Committee 
were: (1) Special report of the Trustee- 
ship Council (A/4313) containing Trus- 
teeship Council resolution 2007 (S-X) 
of December 2, 1959, and text of state- 
ment made by the Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner before the Council on that same 
date: (2) Note by the Secretary-General 
(A/4314 and Add.1) transmitting the 
report of the Commissioner on the pleb- 
iscite (T/1491 and Corr.1) and the an- 
nexes to that report (T/1491/Add.1); 
and (3) Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General (A/C.4/440 and Add. 1, 2) call- 
ing attention to communications (T/ 
PET.4/L.71-75). 

On December 4 the President of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Plebiscite 
Commissioner made statements intro- 
ducing the Special Report of the Council 
(A/4313) and the Commissioner’s re- 
port (A/4314) respectively. On the pro- 
posal of Iraq, the Committee decided 
that the statement of the Commissioner 
should be circulated (A/C.4/437). On 
December 5 a statement was made by the 
United Kingdom, and the Committee, on 
the proposal of Iran, decided without 
objection to circulate the statement (A/ 
C.4/438). On December 7 the Plebiscite 
Commissioner replied to questions put 
to him at the previous meeting. The 
Committee decided without objection to 
circulate the statement (A/C.4/439) as 
proposed by Iraq. 

On December 9 the Committee re- 
ceived: draft resolution (A/C.4/L.636) 
submitted by Canada, Denmark, New 
Zealand and Sweden; amendments to it 
by Iran, Liberia, and Tunisia (A/C.4/ 
L.637) and by Haiti (A/C.4/L.638). On 
the same day the Committee adopted 
unanimously a revised draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.636 Rev.1) sponsored by Can- 
ada, Denmark, Iran, Japan, New Zealand 
and Sweden which incorporated the 
three-power amendment, and oral amend- 
ments by Venezuela, Iran and India. 

The three-power amendment (A/C.4/ 
L.637) deleted from the second pream- 
bular paragraph the words “in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority” 
and added operative paragraph 9; the 
oral amendment of Venezuela substi- 
tuted the word “effective” for the word 
“further” in operative paragraph 6; the 
oral amendment of Iran added (1) 
the last preambular paragraph, and (2) 
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in operative paragraph 4, the words be- 
ginning “all those over the age of twenty 

. .” to the end of the paragraph; the 
oral amendment of India added to oper- 
ative paragraph 6 the words “the further 
decentralization of governmental func- 
tions and.” The amendment of Haiti 
(A/C.4/L.638) to insert in operative 
paragraph 7, after the word “Nigeria,” 
the words “the first step being non-par- 
ticipation by the Northern Cameroons in 
the Federal elections of 12 December 
1959 .. .” was withdrawn. 

Hearings: Requests for oral hearings 
(A/C.4/408 and Add.1,2) were granted 
without objection by the Committee on 
September 23 to Muhammadu Iya Uba 
on behalf of the Northern Kamerun 
Democratic Party; on October 5, to Ber- 
nard-Milord Jazet, on behalf of the 
Comité des refugiés du Cameroun; on 
November 20, to the Northern People’s 
Congress, Dikwa Division; and on No- 
vember 30, to Ndeh Ntumazah, on be- 
half of One Kamerun (no document). 
The last named petitioner was the only 
one to appear. He was heard by the 
Committee on December 4 and 5. 


On December 12 the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously the Fourth Committee’s 
draft resolution (A/4348). 

The Assembly had before it on De- 
cember 12 the Fourth Committee’s re- 
port on the item (A/4348) and a state- 
ment on financial implications (A/4349) 
giving the Secretary-General’s prelimi- 
nary estimate for a total expenditure of 
$64,000 for a further plebiscite in the 
Northern Cameroons, 


The Assembly adopted unanimously 
the draft resolution presented by the 
Fourth Committee [A/RES/1473(XIV)]. 


The Future of the Trust Territory of the Cam- 
eroons under United Kingdom Administration: 
Report of the United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner on the Plebsicite in the Northern 
Part of the Territory 
The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution 1350 (XII) of 
13 March 1959, concerning the future of 
the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, 
which recommended that a_ plebiscite 
should take place in the Northern Cam- 
eroons in November 1959, and requested 
the United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner to submit a report on the organiza- 
tion, conduct and results of this plebiscite 
to the Trusteeship Council in time for 
consideration by the General Assembly 
at its fourteenth session, : 

Having examined the report of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner 
(A/4314 and Add.1) and the report of 
the Trusteeship Council upon it (A/ 
4313), 

Noting from the report of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner that the 
people of the Northern Cameroons have 
decided by a substantial majority that 
they are in favor of deciding their future 
at a later date, 

Noting further that the United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner is satisfied that 
the plebiscite was conducted in a fair 
and impartial manner, 

Noting the statement of the represen- 
tative of the Administering Authority in 





the Fourth Committee on 5 December 
1959 to the effect that urgent action is 
being taken to introduce reforms in the 
system of local administration in the 
Northern Cameroons, 

Having heard the petitioner, 

Considering that the extremely close 
date of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly of the Federation of Nigeria 
makes it impossible for the General As- 
sembly to take a decision with regard to 
the participation or the non-participation 
of the peoples of the Northern Cam. 
eroons in these elections, 

1. Expresses its high appreciation of 
the work of the United Nations Plebi- 
scite Commissioner and the United Na- 
tions staff under his direction; 

2. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authority, in pursuance of Article 76 
(b) of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and in consultation with the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, organ- 
ize under the United Nations supervision 
a further plebiscite in the Northern 
Cameroons, the arrangements for which 
shall begin on 30 September 1960, and 
that the plebiscite be concluded not later 
than March 1961; 


3. Decides that the two questions to 
be put at this plebiscite should be: 

“(a) Do you wish to achieve inde- 
pendence by joining the inde- 
pendent Republic of the Cam- 
eroons? 

“(b) Do you wish to achieve inde- 
pendence by joining the inde- 
pendent Federation of Nigeria?” 

4. Recommends that the plebiscite be 
conducted on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage, all those over the age of 
twenty-one and ordinarily resident in the 
Northern Cameroons being qualified to 
vote; 

5. Requests the United Nations Plebi- 
scite Commissioner to report to the Trus- 
teeship Council on the organization, 
conduct and results of this plebiscite in 
order that the Trusteeship Council may 
transmit its report to the General Assem- 
bly together with any recommendations 
and observations it considers necessary; 

6. Recommends that the necessary 
measures be taken without delay for the 
further decentralization of governmental 
functions and the effective democratiza- 
tion of the system of local government 
in the northern part of the Trust Terri- 
tory; 

7. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authority should without delay initi- 
ate the separation of the administration 
of the Northern Cameroons from that of 
Nigeria and that this process should be 
completed by 1 October 1960; 

8. Requests the Administering Au- 
thority to report on the process of sep- 
aration to the Trusteeship Council at its 
twenty-sixth session and the Trusteeship 
Council to submit a report on this matter 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session; 

9. Declares that the participation of 
the Northern Cameroons in the elections 
in the Federal Legislative Assembly 
should in no way interfere with or in- 
fluence the free choice of the people of 
the Northern Cameroons in deciding their 
future in the forthcoming plebiscite. 
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Fifth Committee Items 


Report of the Economic and 
Social Council (Item 12) 


On December 2 the Fifth Committee 
decided without objection to take note 
of Chapter X of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (A/4143) 
dealing with the financial implications 
of actions taken by the Council at its 
twenty-seventh and _ twenty-eighth  ses- 
sions, 

Relevant documents: Revised  esti- 
mates relating to Council action (A/C.5/ 
777, A/4223); Revised estimates relating 
to public administration (A/C.5/799, A/ 
4281). 

On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed without objection the draft resolution 
contained in the Fifth Committee’s re- 
port (A/4316). [A/RES/1434 (XIV) ] 


United Nations Emergency Force 
(Item 28 (a) and (b)) 


The documents before the Fifth Com- 
mittee on this item were: A/4160—cost 
estimates for 1960 submitted by the 
Secretary-General; A/4171—comments of 
the Advisory Committee; A/C.5/800— 
revised estimates for 1959 and 1960, 
submitted by the Secretary-General; A/ 
4284—comments by the Advisory Com- 
mittee; A/4176 and Corr. 1 and 2, and 
Add. 1 and 2—report of Secretary- 
General on his consultations with gov- 
ernments of member states on the manner 
of financing UNEF; A/4210—progress re- 
port by the Secretary-General. 

The Committee debated the item from 
November 24 to 27. The Secretary- 
General opened the discussion on No- 
vember 24, and on November 25 Lieut.- 
Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Commander of 
of the Force, made a statement. 

Cost estimates for the maintenance of 
the Force (28 a): The Committee ap- 
proved by 43 votes to 8, with 6 ab- 
stentions, the Advisory Committee’s rec- 
ommendation (A/4284, paragraph 7), on 
the 1959 budget for the Force. As thus 
approved, the 1959 budget remained 
within the total authorization of $19 
million given by the General Assembly 
in resolution 1337 (XIII) of December 
13, 1958. The decision also includes 
adoption of the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee for a 1960 ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000. 

Manner of financing the Force (28 b): 
On November 27 the Committee adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 45 to 10, with 17 
abstentions, a revised draft resolution 
(A.C.5/L.591/Rev.1) sponsored by 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

Prior to the final vote, the Committee 
voted as follows: (1) operative para- 
graph 1, adopted by 48 votes to 10, with 
12 abstentions; (2) the words “subject 
to the provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 
below” in operative paragraph 2—adopt- 
ed by 39 votes to 9, with 22 abstentions; 
operative paragraph 2,—adopted by 41 
votes to 10, with 21 abstentions; oper- 
ative paragraph 3,—adopted by 45 votes 
to 9, with 17 abstentions. 


The draft resolution presented by the 
Fifth Committee on the financing of 
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UNEF (A/4335) was adopted by the As- 
sembly on December 5 by a roll-call vote 
of 49 to 9, with 21 abstentions. [A/ 
RES/1441(XIV) ]: 


United Nations Emergency Force 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1089 (XI) of 
21 December 1956, 1151 (XII) of 22 
November 1957 and 1337 (XIII) of 13 
December 1958, 

Having considered the observations 
made by Member States concerning fi- 
nancing of the United Nations Emergen- 
cy Force, 

Having examined the budget estimates 
for the Force submitted by the Secretary- 
General for the year 1960 and the ob- 
servations and recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions thereon, 

Having noted with satisfaction that 
special financial assistance in the amount 
of about $3,475,000 has been pledged 
voluntarily towards the expenditures for 
the Force in 1960, 

Considering that it is desirable to ap- 
ply voluntary contributions of special 
financial assistance in such a manner as 
to reduce the financial burden on those 
Governments which have the least ca- 
pacity, as indicated by the regular scale 
of assessments, to contribute towards 
the expenditures for maintaining the 
Force, 

1. Authorizes the Secretary-General to 
expend up to a maximum of $20 million 
for the continuing operation of the 
Force during 1960; 

2. Decides to assess the amount of 
$20 million against all Members of the 
United Nations on the basis of the 
regular scale of assessments, subject to 
the provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 
below; 

3. Decides that voluntary contribu- 
tions pledged prior to 31 December 1959 
towards expenditures for the Force in 
1960 shall be applied as a credit to re- 
duce by 50 per cent the contributions of 
as many Member Governments as pos- 
sible, commencing with those Govern- 
ments assessed at the minimum per- 
centage of 0.04 per cent and then in- 
cluding in order those Governments as- 
sessed at the next highest percentages 
until the total amount of voluntary con- 
tributions has been fully applied; 

4. Decides that, if Member Govern- 
ments do not avail themselves of credits 
provided for in operative paragraph 3, 
then the amounts involved shall be 
credited to section 9 of the 1960 budget 
for the United Nations Emergency Force. 


Financial reports and accounts, and 
reports of the Board of Auditors 
(Item 42) 


On November 17 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Fifth Committee on 
the above item (A/4238) containing 
four draft resolutions on (a) United 
Nations; (b) United Nations Children’s 
Fund; (c) United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East; and (4) United Nations 
Refugee Fund. In these resolutions the 
Assembly accepts the financial reports 
and accounts for the four bodies for the 








financial year ended December 31, 1958, 
and takes note of the observations of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions on the reports. 

The first resolution, on the United 
Nations, was adopted by 63 votes to 0, 
with 9 abstentions [A/RES/1363(XIV)]; 
the second on UNICEF, unanimously 
[A/RES/1364(XIV)]; the third, on 
UNRWA, unanimously [A/RES/ 1365 
(XIV)]; and the fourth, on the United 
Nations Refugee Fund, by 61 votes to 
0, with 10 abstentions [A/RES/1366 
(XIV) ]}. 


Supplementary estimates for the 
financial year 1959 (Item 43) 


On December 1, the Fifth Committee 
took the following action on the report 
by the Secretary-General (A/C.5/807) 
and the report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee (A/4308): approved by 40 votes to 
9, with 7 abstentions, a provision of 
$88,000 under section 4 for the activi- 
ties of the Sub-Committee under the 
Security Council resolution of September 
7, 1959 (S/4216), covering the period 
September 7 to October 14; approved by 
49 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions; (1) 
the draft resolution on the supplementary 
estimates for 1959 submitted by the 
Secretary-General (A/C.5/807), (2) the 
revised estimate of $5,550,000 for in- 
come other than staff assessment, and 
(3) the revised estimate of $6,149,000 
for income from staff assessment. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
by 66 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions the 
draft resolution submitted by the Fifth 
Committee (A/4327). 

The resolution [A/RES/1435(XIV)] 
appropriates for the financial year 1959 
a supplementary amount of $854,980 
and thereby increased the amount of 
$60,802,120, appropriated originally un- 
der Assembly resolution 1338 (XIII) of 
December 13, 1958, to a total of $61,- 
657,100 for the financial year 1959. 


Budget estimates for the financial year 
1960 (Item 44) 


On December 4 the Fifth Committee 
approved on second reading the 1960 
budget estimates (A/C.5/811, as orally 
amended). The total gross figure for 
expenditure, $63,149,700, was adopted 
by 48 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions. The 
Committee rejected by 9 votes to 40, with 
7 abstentions, a USSR proposal for a 
reduction of $3,500,000 under sections 
6 to 9 of the budget concerning salaries 
and wages of the Secretariat, common 
staff costs, travel of staff and of mem- 
bers of administrative bodies and hos- 
pitality. 

Income other than staff assessment was 
approved at $5,357,500 by 57 votes to 0 
and income from staff assessment, at 
$6,329,000, by 58 votes to 0. 

Individual sections were adopted as 
follows: Sections 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 14, 16, 
20, 21 and 22—57 to 0; Section 4—48 
to 1, with 8 abstentions; Section 5—48 
to 9; Section 6—46 to 9; Section 7—38 
to 8, with 10 abstentions; Sections 8 and 
13—48 to 0, with 9 abstentions; Section 
11—44 to 0, with 11 abstentions; Sec- 
tion 12—46 to 9, with 2 abstentions; 
Section 15—56 to 0; Section 17—43 to 
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0, with 13. abstentions; Section 18—55 
to 0, with 1 abstention; Section 19—41 
to 0, with 16 abstentions. 

The draft resolutions on the 1960 
budget were approved as follows: appro- 
priation for the financial year 1960 (A/ 
C.5/L.599 as amended)—S0O to 0, with 
9 abstentions; unforeseen and extraordi- 
nary expenses (A/4170)—S59 to 0; Work- 
ing Capital Fund for 1960 (A/C.S/L. 
602)—an amount of $25,000,000 ap- 
proved by 45 to 9, with 4 abstentions. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
the three draft resolutions submitted by 
the Fifth Committee (A/4336 Annex A, 
B, and C) as follows: 

Appropriation for 1960 |A/RES/1443 
(XIV|—adopted by 71 votes to 0, with 
9 abstentions, (See page 29-30.) 

Unforseen and extraordinary expenses 
—adopted unanimously. 

The resolution [A/RES/1444(XIV)] 
authorizes the Secretary-General, with 
the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee, to enter into commitments 
to meet unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses. Such prior concurrence is un- 
necessary, within specified limits, in com- 
mitments relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security or to urgent economic 
rehabilitation; certain expenses of the 
International Court; and the pattern of 
conferences. The resolution further spe- 
cifies that the Secretary-General shall 
report to the Advisory Committee and 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth 
session all commitments made under the 
provisions of the resolution, and submit 
supplementary estimates to the Assem- 
bly in respect to such commitments. 

Working Capital Fund for 1960— 
adopted by 62 votes to 9, with 4 absten- 
tions. 

The resolution [A/RES/1445(XIV)] 
establishes the Working Capital Fund for 
the year ending December 31, 1960, at 
$25 million, of which $23,920,842 is to 
be made available from cash advances 
by members, the remainder being trans- 
ferred from the surplus of prior year 
accounts. The resolution also authorizes 
the Secretary-General to make advances 
from the Fund for certain specified pur- 
poses. 

Amount of Working Capital Fund: 
The Fifth Committee took up the re- 
ports of the Secretary-General (A/C.5/ 
809) and the Advisory Committee (A/ 
4317) on December 3 and voted as fol- 
lows on the Advisory Committee’s rec- 
ommendations (paragraph 10(a)-(d): 
(a) and (b)—adopted by 54 votes to 
0; (c)—adopted by 37 votes to 10, with 
9 abstentions, after rejection of a USSR 
oral amendment which would have main- 
tained the Working Capital Fund at $23.5 
million for 1960 by 12 votes to 20, with 
21 abstentions; (d), as amended orally 
by India, adopted by 49 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions. The Indian amendment, 
adopted by 27 votes to 6, with 20 ab- 
stentions, deleted from the paragraph the 
final phrase which read “and exceptional- 
ly, from commercial sources.” The four 
paragraphs as a whole, as amended, were 
adopted by 43 votes to 8, with 4 ab- 
Stentions. 


The Assembly adopted the draft reso- 
lution submitted by the Fifth Committee 
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(A/4336, Annex F) on December 5 by 
69 votes to 9, with 8 abstentions, after 
adoption of operative paragraph 3, by 
63 votes to 9, with 7 abstentions. 


The resolution [A/RES/1448(XIV)] 
urges member states concerned: (a) to 
give attention to the payment of out- 
standing arrears of their contributions; 
(b) requests the Secretary-General in 
addition to continuing his efforts for 
earlier payment of contributions to ad- 
dress a special communication on the 
matter to member states and to report 
on the replies to the fifteenth session of 
the Assembly; (c) decides to increase 
the level of the Working Capital Fund 
from $23.5 million to $25 million in 
1960, by the transfer to the Fund of the 
balance of surplus account still available 
for credit to members as at December 
31, 1958 ($527,988) and by direct addi- 
tional advances in the amount of $972,- 
012 (operative paragraph 3); and (d) 
decides (a) to continue in 1960, under 
the same conditions, the authorization 
granted to the Secretary-General (para- 
graph 4 of resolution 1341(XIII) to bor- 
row, on payment of normal rates of 
interest, cash from special funds and 
accounts in his custody for purposes 
which normally relate to the Working 
Capital Fund and (b) to extend the au- 
thorization to cover short-term loans 
from governments, 


Work of United Nations Secretariat: 
On November 30 the Fifth Committee 
adopted without objection a draft reso- 
lution on the organization and manage- 
ment of the work of the Secretariat (A/ 
C.5/L.592) sponsored by the USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
United Arab Republic (A/C.5/L.592/ 
Add.1). 


On December 5, the Assembly adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Fifth Committee (A/4336, 
Annex D). 


In the preamble the resolution [A/ 
RES/1446(XIV)] refers to: 1) resolution 
886(1X) of December 17, 1954, on the 
organizational structure of the Secretar- 
iat; 2) the fact that there has been no 
general review of the organization of 
the Secretariat’s work since 1954-55; 3) 
the usefulness of conducting periodic 
general reviews of the structure and 
function of United Nations bodies; 4) 
completion in 1960 of the Economic 
and Social Council’s five-year review of 
the programs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies; 5) the view of the 
Secretary-General that the organization 
of the Secretariat should be subject to 
constant scrutiny and adjustment in order 
to meet changing requirements and 
achieve maximum economies and effi- 
ciency; 6) the suggestion of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions on the desirability of an 
overall review; and 7) the work of the 
Administrative Management Unit estab- 
lished in 1958 in the Office of the Con- 
troller. 

In the operative part, the Secretary- 
General is requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of six experts, “with broad and 
practical experience in the various as- 
pects of administration, chosen with re- 
gard to geographical distribution in con- 





sultation with the respective governments, 
to review with the Secretary-General 
the activities and organization of the 
Secretariat” with a view to effecting or 
proposing further measures designed to 
ensure maximum economy and efficiency 
of the Secretariat. The Secretary-General 
is requested to consult with the Advisory 
Committee in the matter. The Expert 
Committee’s report is to be presented to 
the fifteenth session, along with pro- 
visional recommendations of the Secre- 
tary-General; further reports of the Com- 
mittee and final recommendations are to 
come before the Assembly at its six- 
teenth session. The Advisory Committee 
is requested to submit its observations on 
the review and on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s reports. 

Budget estimates for 1960: On the 
work program the Fifth Committee on 
December 4 adopted unanimously a draft 
resolution (A/C.5/L.601) submitted by 
the United Arab Republic, the USSR 
and the United States. 


On December 5, the Assembly adopt- 
ed unanimously the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Fifth Committee (A/4336, 
Annex G). 


In the resolution [A/RES/1449(XIV) ] 
the Assembly, expressing a desire to re- 
strict to a minimum additions to a total 
program of work already formulated 
for a given year and reflected in the 
main budget estimates, requested all 
United Nations organs to consider ways 
and means whereby new projects might 
be deferred until suitable provision for 
them can be made by the Secretary- 
General in the main budget estimates 
for a subsequent financial year, unless 
they are of major and urgent importance 
or can be accommodated within ap- 
proved expenditure levels by the post- 
ponement of projects of relatively low 
priority. 

Modernization of the Palais des Na- 
tions: On December 5, the Assembly 
adopted unanimously the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the Fifth Committee 
(A/4336, Annex E). 


The resolution [A/RES/1447(XIV)] 
approves the revisions in the program 
for the modernization of the Palais des 
Nations, together with the proposal. for 
financing it as modified at a cost not to 
exceed $1,790,000, authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to proceed with the execu- 
tion of the program and for these pur- 
poses (a) to include in the budget esti- 
mates for the years 1960 to 1962 (as 
for the years 1957 to 1959) annual in- 
stallments of $121,000, an installment of 
$131,000 in 1963, and installments of 
$311,000 annually for the three years 
1964 to 1966; (b) to advance from the 
Working Capital Fund the sums which 
may be required from time to time to 
finance actual requirements, such ad- 
vances to be repaid from budgetary 
appropriations according to the schedule 
shown in the Secretary-General’s report 
(A/C.5/775). The Secretary-General is 
requested to keep the Advisory Commit- 
tee informed of developments. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in the 
membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly (Item 45) 

















Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions: As recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee (A/ 
4246) the Assembly on November 17 
appointed the following as members of 
the Advisory Committee [A/RES/1367 
(XTIV)]: 
Albert F. Bender (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 
31, 1961) 

André Ganem (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 

Ismat T. Kittani (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 

Agha Shahi (Jan. 1, 
1962) 


Committee on Contributions: As rec- 
ommended by the Fifth Committee (A/ 
4248), the Assembly appointed on No- 
vember 17 the following as members of 
the Committee on Contributions [A/ 
RES/1368(XIV)]: 

José A. Correa (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 


1960-Dec. 31, 


1962) 

A. H. M. Hillis (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 

Sidney Pollock (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 

Chandra Shekkar Jha (Nov. 17, 1959- 
Dec. 31, 1960) 


Board of Auditors: On November 17, 
as recommended by the Fifth Committee 
(A/4273), the Assembly appointed the 
Auditor-General of Colombiu as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Auditors for a three- 
year term to begin on July 1, 1960 [A/ 
RES/1369(XIV)]. 

Investments Committee: On Novem- 
ber 17 the Assembly approved the Fifth 
Committee’s recommendation (A/4247) 
that the Assembly confirm the reappoint- 
ment by the Secretary-General of Jacques 
Rueff as a member of the Investments 
Committee for three years beginning 
January 1, 1960 [A/RES/1370(XIV)]. 

United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal: On November 17, as recommend- 
ed by the Fifth Committee (A/4274), 
the Assembly appointed the following as 
members of the Administrative Tribunal 
[A/RES/1371(XIV)]: 

James J, Casey (Nov. 17, 1959-Dec. 


31, 1959; Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 

Lord Crook (Jan. 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 
1962) 


United Nations Staff Pension Commit- 
tee: On November 17, as recommended 
by the Fifth Committee, (A/4255), the 
Assembly appointed Albert F. Bender 
as member of the Staff Pension Com- 
mittee, for the period November 17, 
1959-December 31, 1961 [A/RES/1372 
(XIV)]. 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds (Item 46) 


On December 3 the Fifth Committee 
considered the report of the Negotiating 
Committee (A/4267) and adopted by 
48 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions a draft 
resolution (A/C.5/L.597 and Add.1) 
proposed by Argentina, Canada, Leba- 
non, New Zealand and Pakistan. 


By a separate vote the Committee 
approved, by 44 votes to 8, with 4 ab- 
stentions, the phrase “but members of 
one or more of the specialized agencies” 
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in operative paragraph 2 of part A of the 
draft resolution. 

On December 5 the Assembly adopted 
by 66 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions the 
draft resolution presented by the Fifth 
Committee (A/4334). 


In this resolution [A/RES/1440(XIV)] 
the Assembly decided to convene an 
ad hoc committee of the whole Assembly 
as soon as practicable after the opening 
of the fifteenth session where pledges of 
voluntary contributions for the refugee 
programs for the following year would 
be announced, States not members of the 
United Nations, “but members of one or 
more of the specialized agencies” will be 
invited to the meetings in order to an- 
nounce their pledges to the refugee pro- 
grams. 


The President of the Assembly was 
requested to appoint a Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds con- 
sisting of not more than ten members 
with the same terms of reference as 
those laid down in Assembly resolution 
693(VIL) of October 25, 1952, to serve 
from the close of the fourteenth session 
to the close of the fifteenth session of 
the Assembly. 


After adoption of the resolution, the 
President named as members of the 
Committee: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Lebanon, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
United Kingdom and United States. 


Scale of assessments (Item 47) 


On November 17, the Assembly adopt- 
ed by 64 votes to 0, with 11 abstentions 
a two-part draft resolution submitted by 
the Fifth Committee (A/4270) on the 
scale of assessments for the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United Na- 
tions [A/RES/1373(XIV)]. 


Part A assesses the contribution of 
Guinea at 0.04 per cent for the years 
1959, 1960 and 1961 and at one-ninth 
of 0.04 per cent for 1958, the year in 
which Guinea became a member of the 
United Nations. The advance by Guinea 
to the Working Capital Fund is fixed at 
0.04 per cent of the total amount of the 
Fund, to be carried as an advance addi- 
tional to the authorized level of the Fund 
pending the inclusion of the rate of 
assessment for Guinea in the scale of 
100 per cent. 


Part B of the resolution notes with 
approval the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee on Contributions that all statistical 
and other factual information pertaining 
to the assessment of any individual mem- 
ber state should, on its request, be made 
available to that member. It also recom- 
mends that the Committee on Contribu- 
tions review this matter periodically, so 
that, at the discretion of the Committee, 
any future requests from member states 
for pertinent information used by the 
Committee as a basis for its recommen- 
dations may be granted. 


Audit reports (expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds) 
(Item 48) 


On November 17, the Assembly unan- 
imously approved the recommendation 
of the Fifth Committee (A/4275) that 





it take note of the audit reports relating 
to expenditure by specialized agencies of 
technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, and the observations 
of the Advisory Committee on these 
reports [A/RES/1374(XIV)]. 


Administrative and budgetary coordina- 
tion between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies (Item 49) 


On November 18 the Fifth Commit- 
tee adopted by 55 votes to 0, with 9 
abstentions, a draft resolution (A/C.5/ 
L.585/Rev.1) submitted by Argentina, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the United States, as orally 
amended by the sponsors. Other votes 
on the draft resolution, were: 


(1) USSR oral amendment to replace 
the words “at the request . . . concerned” 
with the words “if this should become 
necessary,” to Part B, operative para- 
graph 1, of the draft resolution which 
read, before oral revision by the spon- 
sors, “authorizes the Advisory Commit- 
tee to examine and report on coordina- 
tion and on administrative and budgetary 
aspects of special programs of the United 
Nations at the request of the various 
organs, committees, or commissions con- 
cerned”—trejected by 10 votes to 31, with 
19 abstentions; 


Part B, operative paragraph 1—adopt- 
ed by 53 votes to 10, with one absten- 
tion, reads: “Authorizes the Advisory 
Committee to examine and report on 
co-ordination and on administrative and 
budgetary aspects of special programs of 
the United Nations at the request of a 
principal organ or of the body respon- 
sible for the special programs.” 


(2) USSR oral amendment to Part B, 
operative paragraph 2, to delete the 
words “to meet as .. .” to the end of 
the paragraph and to substitute the fol- 
lowing text: “without detriment to its 
basic obligations in relation to the United 
Nations budget, to visit, at their request, 
the headquarters of the specialized agen- 
cies and the raga for consultations with 
them on administrative and budgetary 
questions with a view to reducing ad- 
ministrative expenditures through coor- 
dination of their activities”’—rejected by 
12 votes to 23, with 28 abstentions. 
[This paragraph of the draft resolution 
authorizes the Advisory Committee to 
meet as it deems necessary and appro- 
priate, at the various offices of the United 
Nations and at the headquarters of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
of the specialized agencies, and at the 
request of those agencies, to advise them 
on administrative and financial matters.] 


On December 5 the Assembly took up 
the report of the Fifth Committee on 
administrative and budgetary coordina- 
tion (A/4328) and on the Joint Panel 
of Auditors (A/4276). Both resolutions 
were adopted unanimously. 


Joint Panel of Auditors [A/RES/ 1438 
(XIV)]—the resolution revises provi- 
sions of Annex B of resolution 347 (IV) 
of November 24, 1959, on the member- 
ship and practices of a panel of external 
auditors. Clause 1 of the new provisions 
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states that the members of the United 
Nations Board of Auditors and the ap- 
pointed external auditors of the special- 
ized agencies and the 1Aga shall consti- 
tute a Panel of External Auditors, the 
purpose of which shall be to further the 
coordination of the audits for which its 
members are responsible and to exchange 
information on methods and findings. 


Administrative and budgetary coordi- 
nation [A/RES/1437(XIV)]—the resolu- 
tion (Part I) among other things ex- 
presses the Assembly’s appreciation to 
(1) the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions for its 
reports, in particular the report on the 
administrative budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1960 (A/4257) and the 
overall report on the special studies 
made by the Committee at the head- 
quarters of the agencies (A/4172), and 
(2) to the IAEA and the specialized agen- 
cies for their cooperation; and requests 
the Advisory Committee to keep under 
review the growth and developments in 
offices, operations and conferences of the 
United Nations and the agencies at loca- 
tions away from their headquarters, and 
to report to the fifteenth session of the 
Assembly on possibilities of further ad- 
ministrative and budgetary coordination. 


{For Part II of the resolution, con- 
taining two operative paragraphs, see 
under Fifth Committee action above.] 


Construction of the United Nations 
Building in Santiago, Chile (Item 50) 


On November 19 the Fifth Commit- 
tee approved by 57 votes to 0, with 6 
abstentions, the recommendations of the 
Secretary-General (A/4239), as approved 
by the Advisory Committee (A/4277), 
on revised cost estimates for construc- 
tion of the United Nations building in 
Santiago, Chile. 


On December 1 the Assembly adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the Fifth Committee (A/4306) 
which (1) authorizes the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to proceed with the preparation of 
plans for, and the construction of, the 
United Nations building in Santiago, 
Chile, at a cost not to exceed $1,550,000; 
(2) appropriates $20,000 for initial ex- 
penses from the 1959 United Nations 
budget, with the balance of the building 
cost to be included in the regular budget 
in annual instalments of $382,500 for 
each of the ensuing four years; and (3) 
requests that the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions be kept informed of developments, 
including detailed plans and cost esti- 
mates, and that a progress report be sub- 
mitted to the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly [A/RES/1407(XIV) ]. 


United Nations International School 
(Item 51) 


On December 1, the Fifth Committee 
took up the report of the Secretary- 
General containing as well the report of 
the Board of Trustees of the United 
Nations International School for the 
year 1958/59 (A/4293). On December 
3 the Committee adopted by 38 votes to 
4, with 18 abstentions, a draft resolu- 
ton submitted by Argentina, Ecuador, 
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Ghana, India, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Poland, 
the United States and Uruguay. The 
draft (A/C.5/L.598) represented a com- 
promise between two other proposals, 
one submitted by Ecuador, Ghana, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Peru, Poland and Uruguay 
(A/C.5/L.593 & Add.1), the other by 
Argentina and the United States (A/C.5/ 
L.594). 


The voting on the draft resolution 
prior to its adoption as a whole was as 
follows: last preambular paragraph— 
adopted by 32 votes to 7, with 20 ab- 
stentions; operative paragraphs: (1), by 
52 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions; (2), by 
43 votes to 0, with 17 abstentions; (3), 
by. 32 votes to 22, with 6 abstentions; 
(4), by 40 votes to 6, with 12 absten- 
tions; (5), by 50 votes to 0, with 9 ab- 
stentions; (6), by 44 votes to 0, with 16 
abstentions. 


The draft resolution presented by the 
Fifth Committee (A/4331) was adopted 
by the Assembly on December 5 by 55 
votes to 0, with 19 abstentions, after a 
separate vote on operative paragraph 3, 
which was adopted by 46 votes to 15, 
with 13 abstentions [A/RES/1439 
(XIV)]. 


The preamble among other things rec- 
ognizes the increasing urgency of pro- 
viding permanent accommodation for the 
School, and notes the suggestion of the 
Secretary-General that a continuing fund 
should be established for assistance to 
the School to be financed by the net 
proceeds from the operation of the Unit- 
ed Nations Gift Centre (last preambular 
paragraph). In the operative part the 
Assembly (1) reaffirms its hope that 
steps will be taken to make the School 
available to the children of the largest 
possible number of members of delega- 
tions, United Nations staff members, 
and others associated with the United 
Nations; (2) invites the Board of Trus- 
tees to establish an International School 
Fund; (3) decides to contribute to the 
School Fund for five years such con- 
tinuing financial assistance as the Assem- 
bly may consider necessary; (4) decides 
to make a contribution of $100,000 to 
the Fund in 1960 for the purpose of 
liquidating the operating deficit at the 
end of the 1959/1960 school year and 
for any other purposes deemed fitting by 
the Board of Trustees; (5) requests the 
Secretary-General to use his good offices 
to assist the Board of Trustees in finding 
suitable permanent accommodation for 
the School in the immediate vicinity of 
United Nations Headquarters, in devel- 
oping plans for a building, and in its 
efforts to raise funds from private sources 
for the construction of the building and, 
if necessary, for acquiring a site; (6) re- 
quests the Secretary-General to present 
to the fifteenth session of the Assembly 
(a) a report by the Board of Trustees 
on the establishment and operations of 
the International School Fund; (b) his 
recommendations, with comments of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, on future con- 
tributions to the Fund and on the means 
of financing such contributions; and (c) 
a report of the progress made in find- 
ing permanent accommodation for the 
School. 








Public information activities of the Uni. 
ed Nations (Item 52) 


The Assembly adopted on December 
1, by a vote of 79 to 0, with 1 absten- 
tion, the following resolution which had 
been presented by the Fifth Committee 
(A/4301) [A/RES/1405(XIV)]: 


Public Information Activities of the 
United Nations 


The General Assembly, 

Noting with appreciation the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on public informa- 
tion activities of the United Nations of 
16 June 1959, 

Recalling its resolutions 13 (I) of 13 
February 1946 and 595 (VI) of 4 Feb- 
ruary 1952, setting forth the basic policy 
of the United Nations in its public in- 
formation activities, as well as resolu- 
tion 1335 (XIII) of 13 December 1958, 
relating to the implementation of that 
Policy, 

Recalling its resolution 1086 (XI) of 
21 December 1956, relating to the estab- 
lishment of information centres, 


Noting the policy of budgetary stabil- 
ization set forth by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in his report, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
give continuing and special consideration 
to the importance of adequate regional 
representation at the policy-making level 
of the Office of Public Information and 
in the information centres; 


2 Requests the Secretary-General, with 
the agreement of the Governments con- 
cerned, to establish such new informa- 
tion centres as appear necessary and 
practicable, particularly in those regions 
where mass information media are less 
developed, preferably by a further de- 
centralization of Headquarters staff and 
services to the extent he finds possible; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
enlist the cooperation of the Member 
States concerned in providing all possi- 
ble facilities for the establishment of 
such new centres and in assisting actively 
in efforts to promote wider public under- 
standing of the aims and activities of 
the United Nations; 


4. Expresses the hope that media of 
information and publicity, non-govern- 
mental organizations and educational in- 
stitutions in all Member States will con- 
tinue their efforts to expand their com- 
mendable activities on behalf of a greater 
understanding of the United Nations by 
a fuller dissemination of accurate and 
objective information; 


5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
include in his report on the Office of 
Public Information to the General As- 
sembly at every session outlines of the 
policy and programs planned to be 
executed by the Office during the com- 
ing year, with comments thereon; 


6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
appoint, in consultation with the Govern- 
ments of Member States, a panel of 
qualified persons representative of the 
various geographical areas and main 
cultures of the world, and to consult 
with members of that panel from time to 
time on United Nations information 
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policies and programs in order to en- 
sure maximum effectiveness at minimum 
cost; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General, 
having regard to the aforementioned 
policy of budgetary stabilization and to 
all other means designed to ensure maxi- 
mum effectiveness at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, to plan the public information 
programs in 1960 on the assumption 
that the total net expenditure for the 
year shall be about $5 million; 


8. Requests the Secretary-General to 
submit a report to the General Assembly 
at its fifteenth session on the implemen- 
tation of the above recommendations 
and on the measures taken and planned 
for the further implementation of resolu- 
tion 1335 (XIII). 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 
(Item 53) 


On November 19 the Fifth Committee 
took note of the annual report on the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 
{A/4158) and the report on the fifth 
actuarial valuation of the Fund (A/4266). 

The draft resolution presented by the 
Fifth Committee (A/4298) was adopted 
unanimously on December 1 [A/RES/ 
1406(XIV) }. 


Personnel questions (Item 54) 


On December 5 the Assembly adopted, 
by 74 votes to 0, the draft resolution 
presented by the Fifth Committee (A/ 
4329) on geographical distribution of 
the United Nations Secretariat [A/RES/ 
1436(XIV)]. 


The resolution notes with appreciation 
that during 1959 some progress has been 
made in implementing earlier resolutions 
on the subject, notes also that efforts to 
achieve equitable geographical distribu- 
tion will continue to be accelerated, and 
recognizes that, without adequate re- 
gional and cultural representation at the 
policy-making level, the purposes of the 
Charter “could not be duly served.” The 
Assembly then recommends: (a) in re- 
cruitment of Secretariat staff, priority 
should be given to qualified candidates 
from member states with no nationals 
or a disproportionately small number of 
nationals on the staff; (b) vacancies in 
higher level posts should be filled, as far 
as possible, by qualified candidates rep- 
resentative of geographical areas and 
main cultures which are not represented, 
or not adequately represented, in these 
key posts; (c) more interchange of per- 
sonnel between Headquarters and the 
United Nations field offices whenever 
possible; and (d) an increase in the num- 
ber of staff appointed on a fixed-term 
contract should be continued and en- 
couraged. The Assembly also requests a 
progress report for its fifteenth session. 


Pension Scheme Regulations of Interna- 
tional Court of Justice (Item 63) 


On December 1 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Fifth Committee 
(A/4297) on proposed amendments to 
certain provisions of the pension scheme 
regulations of the International Court of 
Justice (Assembly resolution 86 (I) of 
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Appropriation Resolution for the Financial Year 1960 
The General Assembly 
Resolves that for the financial year 1960 
1. Appropriations totaling $US63,149,700 are hereby voted for the following 
purposes: 
Sectton US dollars 
A. UNITED NATIONS 
Part 1, Sessions of the General Assembly, the councils, 
commissions and committees; special meetings 
and conferences 
1. Travel of representatives, members of commissions, 
and committees 832,600 
2. Special meetings and conferences 62,300 
3. Board of Auditors 53,000 
Total, Part I — 947,900 
Part Il, Special missions and related activities 
4. Special missions and related activities 2,523,300 
5. United Nations Field Service 1,206,800 
Total, Part II 3,730,100 
Part Ill, the Secretariat 
6. Salaries and wages 31,925,200 
7. Common staff costs ; 7,069,300 
8. Travel of staff and members of administrative 
I cain cbeccsiikés thigsnlidenlcdadaiicesitie 8 1,734,400 
9. Hospitality and Payments under Annex I, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of the Staff Regulations 95,000 
10. Economic Commission for Africa . 1,013,300 
Total, Part Tl 41,837,200 
Part 1V, Special Offices 
11. Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees wlnadcucaslshannte eds kati 1,590,000 
12. World Refugee Year 30,000 
Total, Part IV 1,620,000 
Part V, Common Services and Equipment 
13. General Expenses ...... = scciicitaseRaieibicaimblnataen ion 5,661,100 
14. Printing, stationery and library supplies .................. 2,133,100 
15. Permanent equipment .............. 553,800 
Total, Part V 8,348,000 








December 11, 1946). The Committee 
recommended that the Assembly defer 
to its fifteenth session consideration of 
the two matters raised: (1) whether to 
amend the regulations so that the award 
of a pension to a judge who resigns after 
five years of service should not depend 
on a Court decision but rather be a mat- 
ter of right; and (2) the amount of, and 
the method of computing, pensions of 
Court members who retire in the ordinary 
course. The Fifth Committee recom- 
mended further that the Assembly re- 
quest the Secretary-General to continue 
the study of these matters, in consulta- 
tion with the International Court, and 
submit another report. 

The Assembly first adopted by 70 
votes to 9, with 1 abstention a draft 
resolution (A/L.270 & Add.1) submitted 
by Austria, Ghana, Mexico, Philippines, 





Spain, United Kingdom and _ United 
States. It amends the pension scheme 
regulations by deleting two provisions 
of the Regulations. The first provision 
deleted was sub-paragraph (a) of regula- 
tion 1 [Regulation 1: “The members of 
the Court who have ceased to hold office 
shall be entitled to retiring pensions pro- 
vided that the members concerned: (a) 
have not resigned;”]. The second provi- 
sion deleted was regulation 4 [“If a mem- 
ber resigns after liaving completed at least 
five years of service, the Court may, by 
special decision, grant him such pension 
as seems equitable, but not exceeding an 
amount calculated as in regulation 6). 
The recommendations of the Fifth 
Committee, as amended by the adoption 
of the resolution, were then approved 
by 66 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions 
[A/RES/1408(XTV) ]. 
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Part VI, Technical Programs 


16. Economic development 480,000 
17. Social activities 1,200,000 
18. Human rights activities 100,000 
19. Public administration 600,000 
20. Technical assistance in the field of Narcotic Drug 
control 50,000 
Total Part VI 2,430,000 
Part VII, Special Expenses 
21. Special expenses 3,532,000 
Total, Part VII 3,532,000 
B. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Part VIII, International Court of Justice 
22. International Court of Justice sod 704,500 
Total, Part VIII 704,500 





GRAND TOTAL 63,149,700 





2. The appropriations voted by paragraph 1 shall be financed by contribu- 
tions from Member States after adjustment in accordance with regulation 5.2 of 
the Financial Regulations of the United Nations; for this purpose, income for the 
financial year 1960 other than staff assessment is estimated at $US5,357,500 and 
income from staff assessment at $US6,329,000. 

3. The Secretary-General is authorized: 

(a) To administer as a unit the provisions under sections 1, 6 and 8 in a 
total amount of $US94,650 relating to the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body; 

(b) To transfer credits between sections of the budget, with the prior con- 
currence of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 

4. The appropriations under sections 1, 6, 7 and 8 in a total amount of 
$US226,590 relating to the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board and the 
United Nations Staff Pension Committee shall be administered in accordance with 
article XXVII of the Regulations of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund. 

5. In addition to the appropriations voted by paragraph 1 above, an amount 
of $US17,500 is hereby appropriated from the income of the Library Endowment 
Fund for the purchase of books, periodicals, maps and library equipment and 
for such other expenses as are in accordance with the objects and provisions of 
the endowment. 

6. The Secretary-General is authorized, in accordance with the Financial 
Regulations, to charge against the income derived from the United Nations Postal 
Administration, the Visitors Service (Headquarters), the sale of publications, the 
catering and related services, the Gift Center and the Visitors Service (Geneva), 
the direct expenses of those activities; income in excess of those expenses shall be 
treated as miscellaneous income under the terms of article VII of the Financial 
Regulations, and of paragraph 2 above. 








Sixth Committee Items 


Report of International Law Commission 
(Item 55) 


On November 21 the Assembly adopt- 
ed three draft resolutions presented by 
the Sixth Committee (A/4253) as fol- 
lows: 

Right of asylum: adopted by 56 votes 
to 0, with 11 abstentions [A/RES/1400 
(XIV)]. 


Codification of the principles and rules of 
international law relating to the right of 
asylum 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that it is desirable to 
standardize the application of the prin- 
ciples and rules relating to the right of 
asylum, 

Recalling that the International Law 
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Commission at its first session included 
the right of asylum in the provisional 
list of topics of international law selected 
for codification, 

Requests the International Law Com- 
mission, as soon as it considers it ad- 
visable, to undertake the codification of 
the principles and rules of international 
law relating to the right of asylum. 

International rivers: adopted by 63 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions [A/RES/ 
1401(XIV)]. 


Preliminary studies on the legal problems re- 
lating to the utilization and use of inter- 


national rivers 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that it is desirable to initi- 
ate preliminary studies on the legal prob- 
lems relating to the utilization and use 
of international rivers with a view to 





determining whether the subject is ap- 
propriate for codification, 

Requests the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare and circulate to Member States a re- 
port containing: 

(a) Information provided by Member 
States regarding their laws and legisla- 
tion in force in the matter and, when 
necessary, a summary of such informa- 
tion: 

(b) A summary of existing bilateral 
and multilateral treaties; 

(c) A summary of decisions of in- 
ternational tribunals, including arbitral 
awards; 

(d) A survey of studies made or being 
made by non-governmental organizations 
concerned with international law. 


Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: adopted without objection [A/ 
RES/1339(XIV)]. The Assembly takes 
note of the report of the Commission 
covering its eleventh session, and ex- 
presses appreciation of the Commis- 
sion’s work. 


Diplomatic intercourse and immunities 
(Item 56) 


The Sixth Committee continued its 
general debate on this item from Novem- 
ber 17 to 19 and, on November 20, 
adopted a 20-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.6/L.455 & Add. 1-3) (except the place 
of the conference) by a roll-call vote of 
67 to 1, with 11 abstentions. The spon- 
soring states were: Belgium, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, Iraq, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Poland, Portugal, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and Yugo- 
slavia. The Committee decided by 70 
votes to 0, with 8 abstentions, to hold 
the conference called for in the draft 
resolution in Vienna. 

Prior to the vote on the resolution as 
a whole, the Committee voted as follows: 
(1) Chilean amendment (A/C.6/L.460), 
paragraph 2 (on opening conventions 
“for signature by all states”)—rejected 
by a roll-call vote of 24 to 41, with 12 
abstentions; (2) remainder of Chilean 
amendment (entrusting Sixth Committee 
with drafting of conventions on diplo- 
matic and consular intercourse and im- 
munities, ad hoc diplomacy, and immu- 
nities of intergovernmental organizations 
when the International Law Commission 
submits reports on these questions; re- 
solving that the convention on diplo- 
matic intercourse and immunities be 
considered not later than the Assembly’s 
sixteenth session; and urging the Inter- 
national Law Commission to accelerate 
its preparatory work on the remaining 
three topics)—rejected by 6 votes to 54, 
with 18 abstentions; (3) 11-power 
amendment (A/C.6/L.459 & Add. 1, 2) 
submitted by Australia, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
Guatemala, Liberia, Norway and the 
Philippines, second paragraph (relating 
to submission of the report on ad hoc 
diplomacy )—rejected by a roll-call vote 
of 25 to 39, with 14 abstentions; (4) 
li-power amendment, paragraph 1 (re- 
lating to preparation of final draft on 
topic of consular intercourse and immu- 
nities)—the Committee decided by 49 
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votes to 1, with 22 abstentions, not to 
vote on this paragraph; (5) 9-power 
amendment (A/C.6/L.456 & Add. 1, 
Add. 1/Corr.1), submitted by Belgium, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, 
Japan, Italy, Mexico, Pakistan, and 
United Kingdom (adding operative para- 
graph 3—adopted by a roll-call vote of 
51 to 21), with 7 abstentions; in view of 
this vote the Committee did not vote on 
the six-power amendment (A/C.6/L.457/ 
Rev.1 & Rev.1/Add.1) submitted by Cey- 
lon, Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, Poland, 
Romania and Yugoslavia (inviting “all 
states to participate in the conference and 
to include among their representatives 
experts competent in the field to be 
considered”). 

On December 7 the Assembly had be- 
fore it (a) the report of the Sixth Com- 
mittee (A/4305); (b) the report of the 
Fifth Committee on financial implications 
(A/4309); and an amendment to the 
Sixth Committee’s draft resolution which 
was submitted by Ceylon, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Indonesia, Poland and Romania 
(A/L.271) and which invited “all states 
to participate in the conference. .. .” 

In its report, the Fifth Committee in- 
formed the Assembly that the adoption 
of the draft resolution of the Sixth Com- 
mittee would entail an expenditure of 
about $200,000 (on the basis of an eight- 
week conference) of which some $130,- 
000 would be reimbursed by the host 
government. 

The 3-power amendment (A/L.271) 
was rejected by a roll-call vote of 22 to 
44, with 7 abstentions. The draft resolu- 
tion recommended by the Committee 
was adopted by 67 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions [A/RES/1450(XIV) ]. 


International Conference of Plenipotentiaries 
on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling that, by its resolution 1288 
(XIII) of 5 December 1958, it decided 
to include in the provisional agenda of 
its fourteenth session the question en- 
titled “Diplomatic intercourse and immu- 
nities” with a view to the early conclu- 
sion of a convention on diplomatic in- 
tercourse and immunities, 

Believing that the codification of the 
rules of international !aw in this field 
would assist in promoting the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

1. Decides that an international con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries shall be con- 
voked to consider the question of diplo- 
matic intercourse and immunities and to 
embody the results of its work in an 
international convention, together with 
such ancillary instruments as may be 
necessary; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
convoke the conference at Vienna not 
later than the spring of 1961; 

3. Invites all States Members of the 
United Nations, States members of the 
specialized agencies and States parties to 
the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice to participate in the conference 
and to include among their representa- 
tives experts competent in the field to 
be considered; 

4. Invites the specialized agencies and 
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the interested intergovernmental organ- 
izations to send observers to the con- 
ference; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
present to the conference all relevant 
documentation, and recommendations 
concerning its methods of work and 
procedures and other questions of an 
administrative nature; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
arrange also for the necessary staff and 
facilities which would be required for 
the conference; 


7. Refers to the conference chapter 
III of the report of the International Law 
Commission covering the work of its 
tenth session, as the basis for its con- 
sideration of diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities; 

8. Expresses the hope that the confer- 
ence will be fully attended. 


Question of the publication of a United 
Nations Juridical Yearbook (Item 57) 


The Sixth Committee, which consid- 
ered the item from November 23-30, had 
before it a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (A/4151), a draft resolution (A/ 
C.6/L.462) submitted by Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Ecuador, France, Greece, Mexi- 
co, Poland, United Arab Republic and 
United Kingdom, an amendment by Chile 
(A/C.6/L.463), an amendment by Ghana 
(A/C.6/L.464) and a statement of finan- 
cial implications (A/C.6/L.465). 

On November 30 the Committee 
adopted the 9-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.6/L.464) by 62 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions. Other votes were: Chilean 
amendment (A/C.6/L.463) to replace 
operative paragraph 1 by the following: 
‘Decides that the preparation of a United 
Nations juridical yearbook which would 
include documentary materials on inter- 
national law of interest to the United 
Nations should be encouraged”—rejected 
by 5 votes to 38, with 20 abstentions; 
operative paragraph 1 of the draft reso- 
lution—adopted by 59 votes to 1, with 
4 abstentions. The amendment of Ghana 
(A/C.6/L.464) to add to operative para- 
graph 2 “and the comments thereon of 
member states with special reference to 
the requirements of international law 
institutions, universities, foreign offices 
and the other classes of persons for 
whose benefit the publication is intended” 
was withdrawn. 

On December 7 the Assembly took 
up the report of the Sixth Committee 
(A/4312) and a letter from the Fifth 
Committee (A/4337) noting that the 
adoption of the draft resolution would 
not affect the 1960 budget. 

The Assembly adopted the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution by 71 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions, after a separate 
vote of 70 to 1, with 3 abstentions, on 
operative paragraph 1 [A/RES/1451 
(XIV)]. 


Question of the Publication of a United 
Nations Juridical Yearbook 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1291 (XIII) 
of 5 December 1958 regarding the ques- 
tion of the publication of a United Na- 
tions juridical yearbook, 









Taking note of the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on the matter, 

Considering that it would be highly 
desirable that documentary materials of 
a legal character relating to the United 
Nations should be made available in a 
yearly volume for the use of Govern- 
ments as well as organizations and all 
persons interested in the development of 
international law, 

1. Decides that a United Nations ju- 
ridical yearbook which would include 
documentary materials of a legal char- 
acter relating to the United Nations, 
should be published; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
submit, as a first step, a report to the 
General Assembly at its fifteenth session 
containing a detailed outline of such a 
yearbook; 

3. Decides to consider at its fifteenth 
session the above-mentioned report of 
the Secretary-General. 


Historic waters, including historic bays 
(Item 58) 


The Sixth Committee considered the 
item on “question of initiating a study 
of the juridical régime of historic waters, 
including historic bays” from November 
30 to December 4. It had before it a 
note by the Secretary-General (A/4161) 
and a draft resolution sponsored by 
Chile, Greece, Japan and Mexico (A/ 
C.6/L.466 & Add.1). On December 4 
the Committee adopted the draft resolu- 
tion unanimously, as did the Assembly 
when it took up the Sixth Committee's 
report (A/4333) on December [A/RES/ 
1453(XIV)]. 


Juridical Régime of Historic Waters, including 
Historic Bays 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling that, by a resolution adopted 
on 24 April 1958, the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea re- 
quested the General Assembly to arrange 
for the study of the juridical régime of 
historic waters, including historic bays, 
and for the communication of the results 
of the study to all States Members of the 
United Nations, 

Requests the International Law Com- 
mission, as soon as it considers it ad- 
visable, to undertake the study of the 
question of the juridical régime of his- 
toric waters, including historic bays, and 
to make such recommendations regard- 
ing the matter as the Commission deems 
appropriate. 


Reservations to multilateral conventions: 
the Convention on IMCO (Item 65) 


On December 7 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolutions contained in the 
Sixth Committee’s report (A/4311). 
Draft resolution A was adopted by 72 
votes to 1, with 2 abstentions; draft reso- 
lution B, by 74 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
stention. [A/RES/1452/(XIV)]. 


Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: The 
Convention on IMCO 


A 


The General Assembly, ; 
Having considered the item entitled 
“reservations to multilateral conventions: 
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the Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization,” 
India’s instrument of acceptance of the 
Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization and 
the report of the Secretary-General, 

Noting that the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations acts as the depositary 
authority in respect of that Convention, 

Noting the statement made on behalf 
of India at the 614th meeting of the 
Sixth Committee explaining that the In- 
dian declaration was a declaration of 
policy and that it does not constitute a 
reservation, 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the 
information and materials made avail- 
able to the General Assembly; 

2. Expresses the hope that, in the light 
of the above-mentioned statement of 
India, an appropriate solution to regu- 
larize the position of India may be 
reached in the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization at an 
early date; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization the pres- 
ent resolution together with the relevant 
records and documentation. 


B 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution 598 (VI) of 
12 January 1952, 

1. Decides to amend paragraph 3 (b) 
of that resolution by requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to apply to his depositary 
practice, until such time as the General 
Assembly may give further instructions, 
the aforesaid paragraph 3 (b) in respect 
of all conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the United Nations and which 
do not contain provisions to the contrary; 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
obtain information from all depositary 
States and international organizations 
with respect to depositary practice in re- 
lation to reservations, and to prepare a 
summary of such practices, including his 
own, for use by the International Law 
Commission in preparing its reports on 
the law of treaties and by the General 
Assembly in considering these reports. 


Pledging Conference for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds 


Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole 
Assembly 


The Committee met on December 10 
to hear the announcement of voluntary 
Pledges to two United Nations refugee 
Programs that of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) and 
that of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. Opening state- 
ments were made by the President of 
the General Assembly and by the Secre- 
tary-General. 


A total of 34 governments announced 
contributions in excess of $34 million. 
Of the total contributions announced. 
UNWRA received approximately $29.7 
million in pledges to the current or to 
the 1960 program. The United States 
contribution of $23 million is being 
made on condition that this sum does 
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not exceed 70 per cent of the total con- 
tributions to this agency. 

The program of the High Commis- 
sioner received pledges amounting to ap- 
proximately $4.9 million. The United 
States contribution, $1.1 million, carries 
the condition that this amount will not 
exceed 33% per cent of the total. 

Government representatives also de- 
scribed measures taken and contributions 
made, mainly through national commit- 
tees and voluntary organizations, in ob- 
servance of the World Refugee Year, 
which runs from June 1959 to June 1960. 


COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


General Committee 


The Committee met on November 23 
to take up the question of inclusion of 
the item on Hungary, and on December 
2 to discuss the closing date of the 
session, 


Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee met on 
December 9 to examine the credentials 
of representatives of the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


First (Political and Security) Committee 


During the period under review the 
Committee dealt with the following: 
Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nu- 
clear tests (Item 69)—-November 18-20; 
Report of Disarmament Commission 
(Item 66)—November 20; Korean Ques- 
tion (Item 26)—November 23-27; Ques- 
tion of Algeria (Item 59)—-November 
30; December 1-5, 7; Peaceful uses of 
outer space (Item 25)—December 11, 
12. 

Additional document on Korean Ques- 
tion: Note verbale of December 5, 1959 
from USSR transmitting letter from 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(A/4338). 

The Committee held 58 meetings dur- 
ing the session. 


Special Political Committee 


During the period under review the 
Committee dealt with the items on its 
agenda relating to: (1) Palestine refu- 
gees (Item 27)—November 17, 19, 20, 
23-27, 30, December 7-8; (2) geograph- 
ical representation of Assembly Presi- 
dent (Item 62)—December 1-4, 7; and 
treatment of Indians in South Africa 
(Item 60)—December 8, 9. 

[For further details, see under subject 
headings above] 

The Committee held 48 meetings dur- 
ing the session. 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
Membership: A/C.2/203/Rev.1 & Rev.1/ 
Corr.1 
Work program: A/C.2/L.430/Add.1. 
During the period under review the 
Second Committee dealt with the follow- 
ing items: 
Economic development and report of 
the Economic and Social Council (Items 
30 and 12): November 17-21, 23-27, 30, 





December 1-4; Technical assistance pro- 
grams (Item 31): November 18, Decem- 
ber 2; Report of UNKRA (Item 32): De- 
cember 3. 

[For action taken, see above under 
relevant subject headings]. 

Documents not listed previously: Eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries: Replies from governments— 
A/4220/Add. 3 & 4; Programs of tech- 
nical assistance: budget estimates of the 
TAB secretariat for the year 1960. Report 
of Advisory Committee—A/4269; Letter: 
from Fifth Committee on financial impli- 
cations of draft resolution on draft reso- 
lution III (on public administration )— 
A/4288. 

The Committee held 63 meetings dur- 
ing the current session. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 


Membership: A/C.3/585 & Corr.l & 
Add.1, 2. 


During the period under review the 
Committee dealt with the following 
items: Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights (Item 34) — November 
17-20, 23-27, December 3; Draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information (Item 
35)—November 27, 30; December 1-4, 
e 

[For further details, see above under 
subject heading]. 

Additional documentation—Draft In- 
ternational Covenants (Draft Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights): Amend- 
ments to Article 15—United Kingdom 
(A/C.3/L.793); Netherlands (A/C.3/L. 
798); Argentina (A/C.3/L.806); to 
Article 16—United Kingdom (A/C.3/L. 
794); to Ariicle 17 — Denmark (A/C. 
3/L.785); Israel (A/C.3/L.791); the 
Netherlands (A/C.3/L.799); Argentina 
(A/C.3/L.807); addition of new article 
on right of asylum—USSR (A/C.3/L. 
814); Suggestions on order of veting 
(A/C.3/L.816 & Rev.1-3); Suggested 
texts for French oral proposal and addi- 
tional provision by Italy and Japan 
(A/C.3/L.819); Text of articles as 
adopted: A/C.3/L.824 & Corr. 1; A/C. 
3/L.833; A/C.3/586 (Text of articles 7- 
14). 

Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information — Suggestions on order of 
voting (A/C.3/L.835 & Rev.1, Rev.1/ 
Corr.1); A/C.3/L.841; Amendments to 
Article 2 & 4—Cuba (A/C.3/L.832); 
Amendment to Article 6 — Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela (A/C.3/L.843); 
Text of preamble as adopted (A/C.3/L. 
842). 

The Third Committee held seventy-five 
meetings during the session. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Membership: A/C.4/L.411 & Corr.1-5 
During the period under review the 
Committee dealt with the following 
items: Report of Trusteeship Council 
(Item 12) and Offers of study and train- 
ing facilities (Item 39): November 17- 
21, 23, 27, December 3, 5; Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (Item 36): No- 
vember 24-28, 30; December 1-4, 8, 9; 
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Elections to Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(Item 37): December 3, 8, 9; Future of 
Cameroons (British) (Item 41): Novem- 
ber 30, December 2 (request for hear- 
ing), December 4, 5, 7-10; Somaliland- 
Ethiopian frontier (Item 40): December 
4, 7, 10, 11; South West Africa (Item 
38): Elections—December 8, 9; Hear- 
ing (December 11). 

For further details, see “Fourth Com- 
mittee Items” above. In addition, the 
Committee took the following action: 


Report of Trusteeship Council (Items 12 
and 39) 


Future of the trust territory of the 
Cameroons under French administration: 
draft resolution (A/C.4/L.610) submit- 
ted by Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco and 
United Arab  Republic—trejected as 
amended on November 19 by roll-call 
vote of 33 to 41, with 7 abstentions. 

The draft resolution when voted on as 
a whole consisted of the original pre- 
amble and one operative paragraph 
(paragraph 4) as amended orally by the 
sponsors. 

Voting on the draft resolution was as 
follows: 


Preamble—adopted by 73 votes to 0, 
with 6 abstentions. In the first five para- 
graphs, the Assembly would recall its 
resolution 1349 (XIII) of March 13, 
1959, and specifically preambular para- 
graphs 4, 5 and 6, and operative para- 
graph 2 (relating to the amnesty law of 
February 14, 1959, and the assurances 
given on putting this law into effect “on 
the widest possible basis and with the 
least possible delay”; the welcoming of 
the return of all Cameroonians; the as- 
surance of freedom of the press, of as- 
sembly, of political association, and other 
“fundamental freedoms”; and the confi- 
dence expressed by the Assembly regard- 
ing elections to be held after the attain- 
ment of independence on January 1, 
1960). The sixth preambular paragraph 
read “having heard the views of the 
petitioners.” 


Operative paragraph 1 (“Notes the 
unfavorable conditions prevailing in the 
territory” )—rejected by roll-call vote of 
30 to 40, with 10 abstentions; Operative 
paragraph 2 (“Reaffirms its resolution 
1349(XIII1) and requests the Govern- 
ment of the Cameroons to implement the 
above-mentioned paragraphs”): the 
phrase “reaffirms its resolution 1349 
(XIII)” was adopted unanimously; the 
paragraph, as a whole, was rejected by 
roll-call vote of 32 to 38, with 10 ab- 
stentions; Operative paragraph 3 (“Ap- 
peals to all concerned to end by their 
common efforts the unfavorable condi- 
tions prevailing in the territory for the 
interest of their country”)—rejected by 
roll-call vote of 33 to 38, with 8 absten- 
tions; Operative paragraph 4 (“Notes the 
recent statement of the Prime Minister 
of the Cameroons that the elections shall 
be held at the beginning of 1960 and 
that these elections shall be free and 
democratic”): oral revision by the spon- 
sors to add at the beginning of the para- 
graph the words “reaffirms its resolution 
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1349(XIII1) and”—adopted by roll-call 
vote of 47 te 13, with 17 abstentions; 
remainder of the paragraph adopted by 
68 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions; para- 
graph as a whole, as revised, adopted by 
roll-call vote of 51 to 5, with 22 absten- 
tions; Operative paragraph 5 (”Recom- 
mends that the fundamental rights laid 
down in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights shali be respected in 
order to re-establish full and free demo- 
cratic political activities in the terri- 
tory”): an Iraqi motion that the para- 
graph should be voted on in two parts, 
namely, the part up to the word “re- 
spected,” and the remainder, was defeated 
by 26 votes to 41, with 14 abstentions; 
the paragraph was rejected by a roll-call 
vote of 28 to 41, with 12 abstentions; 
Operative paragraph 6 (“Recommends 
that a commission of three members ap- 
pointed by the President of the General 
Assembly be immediately dispatched to 
the territory to assist the Government 
and the people of the Cameroons in 
achieving, between now and the date of 
independence, the purposes of resolution 
1349(XIII) and the present resolution so 
that the territory will accede to inde- 
pendence in an atmosphere of peace and 
harmony”)—rejected by a roll-call vote 
of 26 to 48, with 7 abstentions. 

Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian admin- 
istration: On November 20 a request for 
a hearing was granted and on November 
21 the Committee heard the petitioner, 
Michel Rwagasana (Union nationale ru- 
andaise). 

Additional documentation on Item 12: 
Letter of July 13, 1959, from France on 
date fixed for Togoland independence 
(A/4138); Notes by Secretary-General (A/ 
4200-A/4208) on reports of Administer- 
ing Authorities: New Zealand (Western 
Samoa for 1958); Australia (Nauru for 
period July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958); Italy 
(Somaliland for 1958); France (Came- 
roons for 1957); France (Togoland for 
1957); United Kingdom (Tanganyika 
for 1957); Belgium (Ruanda-Urundi for 
1957); United Kingdom (Cameroons for 
1957); Australia (New Guinea for the 
period July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958). 


Request for hearing (South West Africa) 


On December 11 the Committee was 
informed of a request for a hearing from 
three petitioners from South West Afri- 
ca, Jariretundu Kozonguizi, Hans Beukes, 
and Mburumba Kerina. An Argentine 
motion that the Committee should first 
decide whether it was competent to grant 
a hearing to the petitioners on an item 
(Item 38) on which the Assembly had 
already taken final decision was voted 
on and the Committee decided by a 


roll-call vote of 29 to 26, with 12 
abstentions, that it was competent. 
It adopted by a roll-call vote of 41 
to 4, with 22 abstentions, a pro- 


posal by the United Arab Republic to 
grant a hearing after disposing of the 
item relating to the Somali-Ethiopian 
frontier. The three petitioners were 
heard on the same day. The Chairman 
said the petitioners’ statements would be 
referred to the Committee on South 
West Africa for immediate action. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (Item 36) 


On December 4 Guinea agreed to 
withdraw for the present session its draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.628) on “attainment 
of independence by Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.” In its operative paragraphs 
it would have the Assembly (1) invite 
administering members to submit to the 
Assembly’s fifteenth session “after con- 
sultation with representatives of the 
peoples, time-tables for the attainment 
of independence by the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories”; and (2) request the 
Secretary-General to submit to that ses- 
sion a detailed report on the matter. 

In addition to the report of the 1959 
(tenth) session of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories (A/4111), documentation on 
Item 36 included the following: 

Report on progress achieved by the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories |between 
1946 and the present] in pursuance of 
Chapter XI of the Charter (prepared by 
United Nations Secretariat unless other- 
wise noted). 

Part A: Introduction and general sur- 
vey (A/4192). 

Part B (1): Economic conditions: Gen- 
eral economic developments (A/4166); 
Mining (A/4105); Agriculture and live- 
stock (Fao) (A/4108); Manufacturing 
industries (A/4109); Fisheries (FAO) (A/ 
4129); Transport and communications 
(A/4134); Forestry (FAO) (A/4142); 
External trade (A/4162 and Corr.1); 
Power (A/4165); Public finance (A/ 
4178). 

Part B (11): Social conditions: General 
developments (A/4107); Demographic 
conditions and population trends (A/ 
4106); Cooperative societies (1L0) (A/ 
4114); Freedom of association and in- 
dustrial relations (1Lo) (A/4124); Health 
services and activities (wHO) (A/4128 
and Corr.1); Nutrition (WHO/FAO) (A/ 
4136); Progress and application of social 
service legislation (1Lo) (A/4137); Mass 
communications (UNESCO) (A/4152); 
Community development (A/4167); Race 
relations (A/4175); Social welfare (A/ 
4181); Status of women (A/4193); Hu- 
man rights (A/4194). 

Part B (I11): Educational conditions: 
Education (UNESCO) (A/4131); Cultural 
and scientific institutions (UNESCO) (A/ 
4144). 

Part B (IV): International technical as- 
sistance (A/4195). 

Part C: Territorial summaries: 1, Cen- 
tral African (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian 
Congo) (A/4081 and Add.1-4, Add.4/ 
Corr.1); IJ. East African (Uganda, Ken- 
ya, British Somaliland, Zanzibar, French 
Somaliland) (A/4082 and Add.1-5); Jil. 
Southern African (Swaziland, Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland) (A/4083 and Add. 
1-3); IV. Indian Ocean (Mauritius, Ma- 
dagascar, Comoro Archipelago, Sey- 
chelles) (A/4084 and Add.1-4); V. West 
African (Gambia, Sierra Leone, French 
West Africa, Nigeria) (A/4085 and Add. 
1-4); VI. Caribbean and Western Atlan- 
tic (Jamaica, United States Virgin Is- 
lands, Trinidad and Tobago, British Hon- 
duras, British Guiana, Windward Is- 
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lands, Barbados, Bermuda, Bahamas, 
Leeward Islands) (A/4086 and Add.1- 
10); Vil. Asian (North Borneo, Hong 
Kong, Brunei, Sarawak, Singapore) (A/ 
4087 and Add.1-5); Vill. Pacific (Pit- 
cairn Island, Papua, Tokelau Islands, 
Niue Island, Hawaii, Guam, Cook Is- 
lands, American Samoa, Solomon Islands, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, New Hebri- 
des, Netherlands New Guinea, Fiji, Alas- 
ka) (A/4088 and Add.1-14); 1X. Other 
(St. Helena, Gibraltar, Cyprus, Aden, 
Falkland Islands) (A/4089 and Add. 
1-5). 

The Fourth Committee held 120 meet- 
ings during the session. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 


Membership: A/C.5/781 and Add.1 and 
Cor. i, z. 

During the period under review the 
Fifth Committee considered the follow- 
ing items: Administrative and budgetary 
coordination between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies (Item 
49) November 17, 18, December 3; 
Budget estimates for 1960 (Item 44) 
November 17-20, 27, 30, December 2-4; 
Construction of the United Nations 
Building at Santiago, Chile (Item 50) 
November 19, 30; Joint staff pension 
fund (Item 53) November 19, 24; Pub- 
lic information activities (Item 52) No- 
vember 24; Proposed amendments to pen- 
sion scheme regulations of the Inter- 
national Court (Item 63) November 24; 
United Nations Emergency Force (Item 
28) November 24, 25, 27, December 4; 
United Nations International School 
(Item 51) December 1-4; Supplementary 
estimates for 1959 (Item 43) December 
1, 3; Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Item 12) December 2; Report 
of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds (Item 46) December 
3, 4; Personnel questions (Item 54) De- 
cember 3; [For further details, see under 
subject headings above.] 

The Committee held fifty-five meet- 
ings during the session. 


Budget estimates for 1960 (Item 44) 


In addition to adopting resolutions on 
the budget estimates (see above) the 
Committee took the following action: 


First reading of the budget estimates 


Section 17—social activities: On No- 
vember 30 the Committee by 48 votes to 
2, with 12 abstentions, approved the 
Proposal of Ecuador (made on Novem- 
ber 27) and the proposal of the United 
Arab Republic (made on November 30) 
that the amount of $1,125,000 recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee (A/ 
4223, A/4300) for the advisory social 
welfare program be increased by $75,000. 
This brought the total appropriation to 
$1,200,000 as submitted by the Secretary- 
General (A/C.5/777). 


Section 19—public administration: 
The Committee approved on November 
18, by 26 votes to 19, with 20 absten- 
tions, the proposal of Afghanistan, Ethi- 
opia, Nepal, Panama and the Sudan that 
the recommendation of the Advisory 
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Committee for a maximum provision of 
$250,000 under Chapter II of section 19 
should be increased by $50,000 to an 
amount of $300,000 as recommended 
by the Secretary-General. The Commit- 
tee also approved by 36 votes to 0, with 
28 abstentions, a total provision under 
section 19 in the amount of $600,000, 
comprising $300,000 under Chapter I 
(training and research) and $300,000 
under Chapter II (operational and execu- 
tive personnel). Both decisions were sub- 
ject to the adoption by the Assembly of 
the draft resolution approved by the 
Second Committee (A/4287, draft reso- 
lution II). (Relevant documents: A/C.5/ 
799—+report of Secretary-General; A/ 
4281—report of Advisory Committee; A/ 
4288—letter of November 19 from 
Chairman of Fifth Committee to Presi- 
dent of Assembly). 

Part C—Estimates of income: On No- 
vember 20 the Committee approved 
unanimously the amount of $5,319,300 
estimated by the Secretary-General as 
income other than from staff assessment 
in 1960, an estimate concurred in by 
the Advisory Committee. [This includes 
inter alia income from such sources as: 
funds provided from extra-budgetary ac- 
counts, rental income, reimbursement for 
staff and services furnished to specialized 
agencies and others, income from in- 
vestments, sale of equipment, contribu- 
tions from non-member states, revenue 
from television services and film distri- 
bution, sale of proceedings of Second 
United Nations Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy and income 
from revenue producing activities. ] 


Also approved unanimously was an 
amount of $6,210,000 as income from 
staff assessment as recommended by the 
Advisory Committee. The amount rep- 
resents a reduction of $40,000 from the 
estimate of the Secretary-General and 
stems from the reduced allocation under 
salaries and wages. 

In connection with these estimates, the 
Committee heard a statement by the 
representative of the Secretary-General 
on negotiations between the Secretariat 
and the United States mission on the 
questions raised in the Fifth Committee 
in 1958 on the application to the United 
Nations of certain United States excise 
taxes and customs duties (A/C.5/804). 

Part D—Revenue-producing activities: 
On November 20 the Committee ap- 
proved unanimously part D of the budget 
estimates (A/4110) on the revenue and 
expenses of revenue-producing activities 
of the United Nations such as the United 
Nations Postal Administration, the Visi- 
tors’ Services, sale of publications, cater- 
ing services and the United Nations Gift 
Centre. The net figure approved as reve- 
nue was $1,275,000, as estimated by the 
Secretary-General and concurred in by 
the Advisory Committee. 


Major maintenance and capital improve- 
ment program at Headquarters 


On November 27 the Committee ap- 
proved a suggestion by the Chairman 
that the report of the Committee on the 
1960 budget should refer to the reports 
submitted by the Secretary-General (A/ 
C.5/802) and the Advisory Committee 


(A/4296). No action was called for on 
the item at the current session. 


Revised estimates (United Nations Sci- 
entific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation) 


On November 27 the Committee ap- 
proved, without objection, an additional 
provision in the 1960 budget of $51,600, 
as proposed by the Secretary-General (A/ 
4119/Add.1 and A/4283 and Corr.1) 
and as recommended by the Advisory 
Committee (A/4295), in respect of reso- 
lution 1376(XIV) adopted by the Assem- 
bly on November 17, 1959, on the prog- 
ress report for 1959 of the United Na- 
tions Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation (A/4119). 
and Social 


Department of Economic 


Affairs 


On November 30 the Committee took 
note of the reports of the Secretary- 
General (A/C.5/801) and of the Ad- 
visory Committee (A/4302) on organ- 
izational changes and review of internal 
procedures relating to the technical assist- 
ance program. The action was taken on 
the understanding that the Committee’s 
discussion on the subject would be re- 
flected in its overall report on the 1960 
budget estimates. 


Commission on the Status of Women, 
14th session 


On December 2 the Committee ap- 
proved a sum of $48,000 as recommend- 
ed by the Advisory Committee (A/4310), 
to cover the extra costs of holding the 
fourteenth session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Under the terms of 
Assembly resolution 1202(XII) of 1957, 
this amount will be reimbursed by the 
Argentine Government. Estimated in- 
come for 1960 was accordingly increased 
in the same amount ($48,000). 

The sum approved was lower by $5,- 
200 than the amount of $53,200 esti- 
mated by the Secretary-General (A/C.5/ 
808). 

[The relevant paragraph of resolution 
1202(XII) on “Pattern of Conferences” 
allows meetings to be held away from 
the established headquarters in cases in 
which the host government has agreed 
to defray, after consultation with . the 
Secretary-General, the additional costs 
involved. ] 


World Health Organization Headquarters 


The Committee decided without objec- 
tion on December 3 to take note of the 
reports of the Secretary-General (A/ 
C.5/810) and the Advisory Committee 
(A/4319). In its report the Advisory 
Committee expressed its concurrence in 
the proposal of the Secretary-General 
that the question of reimbursement of 
WHo for its investment in the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, should be further stud- 
ied and deferred to the fifteenth session 
of the Assembly in 1960. 


Pattern of Conferences 


The Committee took note of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report (A/C.5/787) on 
December 3. 
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Financial implications of resolutions 
adopted by other Committees 


Report of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (Item 12) and Economic Development 
(Second Committee, Item 30): On De- 
cember 3, the Committee approved with- 
out objection the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee (A/4318) on 
the financial implications of three draft 
resolutions recommended by the Second 
Committee: (a) international measures 
to assist in offsetting fluctuations in com- 
modity prices (A/C.2/L.437/Rev.1 and 
Corr.1); (b) world economic develop- 
ment (A/C.2/L.439) and (c) agrarian 
reform (A/C.2/L.435/Rev.1). The state- 
ments of financial implications submitted 
by the Secretary-General on the items 
are given in documents A/C.2/L.437 


Rev.1/Add.1, A/C.2/L.439/Add.3, and 
A/C.2/L.435/Add.2, supplemented by 
A/C.5/8 12. 


The estimates submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General and concurred in by the 
Advisory Committee were as follows: 
$13,000, for the group of experts to be 
appointed under (a); $25,000 for the 
expanded work program to be under- 
taken under (b); $10,000, relating to 
the services of an outside expert under 
(c). 

International encouragement of Ssci- 
entific research into the control of can- 
cerous diseases (Third Committee, Item 
71): On November 19 the Committee 
considered the financial implications (A/ 
C.5/803) of the Third Committee’s 
draft resolution (A/4279) and decided 
without objection to inform the General 
Assembly that its adoption would not 
give rise to expenditure in 1960 and that 
the Secretary-General would submit to 
the Assembly at its fifteenth session sug- 
gestions for alternative methods of fi- 
nancing the awards mentioned in the 
resolution. Report of Fifth Committee: 
A/4289. 

Diplomatic intercourse and immunities 
(Sixth Committee, Item 56): On Novem- 
ber 30 the Committee considered the 
financial implications (A/C.5/805, A/ 
4303) of the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Sixth Committee (A/ 
4305). The Committee decided without 
objection to inform the General Assem- 
bly that adoption of the Sixth Commit- 
tee draft resolution on the calling of an 
international conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries in the spring of 1961 in Vienna 
would entail expenditure of about $200,- 
000. Of this, some $130,000 would be 
reimbursed by the host government in 
accordance with General Assembly reso- 
lution 1202(XII) of December 13, 1957. 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4309. 

Question of the publication of a Unit- 
ed Nations Juridical Yearbook (Sixth 
Committee, Item 57): The Committee 
noted on December 4 that adoption by 
the General Assembly of the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution would not affect 
the 1960 budget and that the Assembly 
would consider at its fifteenth session 
any future financial implications in- 
volved. [Relevant documents: A/C.6/L. 
462; A/C.6/L.465; A/4337.] 


: Other budget documents: Financial 
implications of draft resolution V (tech- 
nical assistance in narcotic drugs control) 
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adopted by Third Committee (A/4250)— 
A/4282; Section 7, common staff costs, 
chapter II, item (iii) contributions to 
medical insurance and other medical 
care—A/C.5/806; Estimate of assess- 
ment on contributions of member states 
for the financial year 1960 and of ad- 
vances to the Working Capital Fund— 
4/C.5/L.606. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 

Membership: A/C.6/359/Rev.1 

During the period under review the 
Sixth Committee dealt with the follow- 
ing items: Diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities (Item 56)—-November 17-20, 
23; United Nations juridical yearbook 
(Item 57)—November 23-25, 27, 30; 
and Juridical régime of historic waters 
(Item 58)—November 30, December 2- 
4. 

[For further details, see above under 
relevant subject headings. In addition to 
documents mentioned, the Committee 
had before it, on Item 56, Comments by 
governments (A/4164 and Add.1-7) and 
Financial implications of draft resolution 
adopted by Sixth Committee (A/C.6/ 
L.458, A/C.5/805, A/4303, A/4309); 
and on Item 57, Financial implications 
(A/C.6/L.465, A/4337).] 

The Committee held forty-eight meet- 
ings during the session. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

November 18-20, 23-25, December 1, 
2, 4 (closed) 


Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds 


November 27 (closed) 


Expert Group on the Comprehensive Review 
of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 

November 25, 27, 30, December 1-4, 
7-11 (closed) 


Standing Committee of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 


December 10 (closed) 


United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
November 30, December 1-4 (closed) 


Committee on South West Africa 


The Committee held its 121st meeting 
on December 16 and began consideration 
of the statements of petitioners referred 
to it by the Fourth Committee at its 
final meeting of the fourteenth Assembly 
session on December 11. 

After granting oral hearings in this 
connection to Mburumba Kerina, Jarire- 
tundu Kozonguizi and Allard K. Lowe- 
stein, the Committee on South West 
Africa heard the statements of the pe- 
titioners. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Resumed twenty-eighth session 


On December 14 the Council resumed 
its twenty-eighth session, adopted its 


agenda (E/L.846 & Add.1), and took 
the following action: 


Confirmation of members of functional 
commissions (Item 20) 


The Council had before it a list of 
representatives nominated by govern- 
ments for membership in the functional 
commissions of the Council (E/3309 & 
Add. 1 and 2). 

The Council confirmed the nomina- 
tions for the Statistical Commission. 

At the request of the USSR, a separate 
vote was taken on the representative 
nominated to the Population Commission 
by China. The candidate was confirmed 
by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. The 
other nominations were also confirmed. 

The Council then confirmed the nom- 
inations of the representatives to the 
Social Commission, the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Commission on 
the Status of Women. 


Elections (Item 21) Governing Council 
of the Special Fund 


The Council had before it documents 
E/L.847 and 848. 

On the proposal of the President, it 
was agreed that the election to fill va- 
cancies should take place in three parts. 

The Council first elected by secret bal- 
lot three members chosen from among 
the more developed countries, and then 
three from the less-developed countries, 
each to serve for a term of office of 
three years. Results were as follows: 
Canada (18), Japan (18), and USSR 
(17;) Yugoslavia (15), Pakistan (14) 
and Thailand (12). Finally the Council 
elected one member from among the 
more developed countries to serve for 
the remainder of the term of office of 
Denmark which had informed the Secre- 
tary-General of its desire to vacate its 
seat. Sweden (17) was elected. 


Technical Assistance Committee 


Under the terms of Council resolution 
647 (XXIII), the Council elected the 
following three members of Tac for a 
two-year term of office: Haiti (17), Nor- 
way (17) and Israel (10). 


Council Committee on NGO’s 


The Council elected the following 
seven members of the Council Commit- 
tee on NGO’s to serve for the calendar 
year 1960: New Zealand (17), United 
Kingdom (16), United States (16), 
France (15), USSR (15), Costa Rica 
(14), and China (13). 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 


In accordance with Council resolution 
728E(XXVIII), the Council elected two 
additional members of the Sub-Commit- 
tee: Mohamed Ahmed Abu Rannat (Su- 
dan), and Professor Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat (Uruguay). 

The Council had before it document 
E/3308 and Add. 1 and 2. 


Report of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee on country programming proce- 
dures (Item 23) 


The Council decided to authorize TAB 
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to plan the Expanded Program for 
Technical Assistance for 1961-62 in ac- 
cordance with procedures laid down in 
TaB’s report (E/TAC/93). The Council 
had before it the report of the Techical 
Assistance Committee (E/3312) on its 
November-December session. 


Request by UNICEF (Item 24) 


In agreement with a new proposal of 
the Executive Board of UNICEF, the 
Council decided to consider the reports 
of the Board at its spring session when 
it would have before it, in addition to 
the Board’s report on its session held 
the preceding June ( or, in 1960, the pre- 
ceding March) an annual report on the 
work of UNICEF during the previous cal- 
endar year. 


Organization and operation of the Coun- 
cil (Item 25) 


Meetings at the ministerial level: The 
Council discussed this item on Decem- 
ber 14 and 15. It had before it a letter 
of November 27, 1959, from Mexico (E/ 
3310) proposing the inclusion of an ad- 
ditional item in the agenda of the Coun- 
cil’s resumed session. The letter referred 
to a draft resolution proposed by Mexi- 
co in the Third Committee of the As- 
sembly relating to the holding of meet- 
ings of the Council at a ministerial level. 
Also before the Council was a note by 
the Secretary-General (E/3311) contain- 
ing a proposal to hold a meeting of the 
Council at ministerial level, the agenda 
to include “major issues of economic 
policy” with special reference to the pro- 
motion of economic development of 
underdeveloped countries and the better 
integration of the world economy. 

The Under-Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs 
made a statement on December 15, in 
which he said the proposal was a modest 
one, designed, within the framework of 
the Council, to establish contact between 
men responsible for economic policy in 
their respective countries. 

The Council on December 15 unani- 
mously adopted a revised Pakistani draft 
resolution (E/L.850/Rev.2) to hold a 
short meeting at the ministerial level as 
part of its regular summer session in 1960 
[E/RES/745 (XXVIII) ]. 

The draft resolution was adopted as 
orally amended by the sponsor and by 
Afghanistan (rewording of third pre- 
ambular paragraph) after separate votes 
on each paragraph. 


Organization and operation of the Council 
The Economic and Social Council, 


Having taken note of the discussions 
of the General Assembly at its fourteenth 
Session, 

Having considered the note by the 
Secretary-General concerning the de- 
Sirability and usefulness of meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council at the 
ministerial level, 

1. Approves the principle of the Sec- 
Tetary-General’s proposal; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
Proceed with the arrangements for such 
& meeting along the lines suggested in 
Paragraph 9 of his note; 
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3. Further requests that the Secretary- 
General, in the formulation of his pro- 
posal on this subject for the twenty-ninth 
session of the Council, take into account 
the views expressed at the resumed 
twenty-eighth session. 


An oral amendment by Poland adding 
to operative paragraph 3 the clause 
“including the views concerning the agen- 
da of and attendance at the proposed 
meeting” was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that the records of the meeting 
would reflect such views. 


Work of the Council in 1960 (Item 22) 


The Council had before it the draft 
program of its work in 1960, prepared 
by the Secretary-General (E/L.845) and 
a note by the Secretary-General (E/ 
L.849) calling attention to resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly at its four- 
teenth session, of which 11 “appear to 
require consideration by the Council” at 
its twenty-ninth or thirtieth session. 

Agenda of twenty-ninth session: The 
Council made the following decisions: 

(1) Possibilities of international co- 
operation in field of development of pe- 
troleum industry in underdeveloped 
countries (Council Res. 740 B (XXVII) 
and GA Res. 1425 (XIV)—on the pro- 
posal of the United Kingdom, decided to 
include the item by 8 votes to 0, with 
10 abstentions; 

(2) Study of capital punishment (GA 
Res. 1396 (XIV))—on the proposal of 
the United States, decided to include the 
item by 15 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions; agreed to proposals of Secretary- 
General to include: 


(3) Establishment of a Commission 
for Industrial Development (GA Res. 
1431 (XIV)) and (4) Study of oppor- 
tunities for international cooperation on 
behalf of the former trust territories 
which have become independent (GA 
Res. 1414 (XIV)). 

The Council rejected by 4 votes to 10, 
with 4 abstentions, a proposal by Afghan- 
istan that item 10 of the provisional agen- 
da (E/L.845), on “Question of a declara- 
tion on freedom of information,” be 
postponed to the thirty-first session. It 
decided to postpone consideration of 
Item 8 (Establishment by the Secretary- 
General of a list of national parks and 
equivalent reserves) to the thirty-first 
session, as proposed by the Secretary- 
General. 


The President, then declared approved 
the provisional agenda for the twenty- 
ninth session (E/L.845) as amended by 
the above decisions and by the inclusion 
of a further item entitled “Organization 
and operation of the Council” [meeting 
at a ministerial level] arising out of the 
resolution adopted above on the basis of 
the proposal of Pakistan [E/RES/745 
(XXVIII) }. 

Agenda for thirtieth session: The 
Council made the following decisions: 
(1) on the proposal of the USSR and 
the United States, decided by 16 votes 
to 0, with 2 abstentions, to consider GA 
res. 1241 (XIV) on strengthening and 
development of the world market and 
improvement of trade conditions of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries un- 


der item 2, “World economic situation”; 
(2) on the proposal of the United 
States, decided by 17 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention, to consider under item 4, 
“Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries,” replies to the question- 
naire sent out under GA_ Res.1316 
(XIIL); (3) since the report of the group 
of experts envisaged in GA Res. 1423 
(XIV) on “International measures to 
assist in offsetting fluctuations in com- 
modity prices” might not be available at 
the thirtieth session, the Council agréed 
on the proposal of the United Kingdom 
to include consideration of the Assembly 
resolution provisionally only under item 
7 “International commodity problems”; 
(4) it agreed to the Secretary-General’s 
proposals for consideration of the follow- 
ing resolutions at the 30th session: 1383 
B (XIV) on expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance; 1385 (XIV) on United 
Nations assistance in public administra- 
tion; 1395 (XIV) on technical assistance 
in narcotics control; 1397 (XIV) on in- 
ternational relations and exchanges in 
science, education and culture; 1424 
(XIV) on United Nations capital de- 
velopment fund; and 1428 (XIV) on 
world economic development. 

The President then declared the draft 
list of items for the thirtieth session ap- 
proved as amended. 

The Council further decided by 12 
votes to 1, with 5 abstentions, that the 
Technical Assistance Committee and the 
Coordination Committee should both be 
convened the week before the opening 
of the thirtieth Council session. 

The twenty-eighth session was declared 
closed on December 15. 


Technical Assistance Committee 


The Tac held six meetings at United 
Nations Headquarters from November 
23 to December 7, under the chairman- 
ship of Per Lind (Sweden) who was 
elected Acting Chairman in the absence 
of Ernst Michanek (Sweden), Chairman. 
[Agenda: E/TAC/L.199/Rev.1; Report 
of Session: E/3312.] 

The following questions were before 
the Committee: 


Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance: 1) Program for 1960 (E/TAC/ 
L.200, 201, 202, 203, 205 (Statement by 
Executive Chairman of TAB on Novem- 
ber 23), 207 (Technical assistance to 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories)); 2) Administrative and opera- 
tional services costs for 1960 (E/TAC/ 
91, 92 and Add.1, A/4269); 3) Report 
of Executive Chairman of the TAB on 
transfers of allocations during 1959 (E/ 
TAC/94); 4) Review of contingency au- 
thorizations made in 1959 (E/TAC/ 
L.204); 5) Country programming pro- 
cedures: planning and implementation of 
the program on a two-year basis (1961- 
1962) (E/TAC/93 and Add.1). 

United Nations Program of Technical 
Assistance: Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral on programs of technical assistance 
financed by the regular budget (E/TAC/ 
95 and Corr.1 and 2). 

On November 27 the Committee 
adopted unanimously a resolution ap- 
proving the expanded program for 1960, 
as submitted by the Tas (E/TAC/L.200, 
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201 and 202) and, subject to confirma- 
tion by the General Assembly, authorized 
allocation of funds to the participating 
organizations United Nations Technical 
Assistance Operations (UNTAO), ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, ITU, WMO, and IAEA). 
The amounts were confirmed by the 
General Assembly on December 5 (See 
above under General Assembly, Second 
Committee Items, for text of resolution 
confirming the allocation of funds). 

The program is based on requests from 
more than 100 less developed countries 
and territories, and will cost $32,241,079 
to carry out, and will involve the services 
of 2.375 experts, the award of 2,059 fel- 
lowships, and the provision of some 
$829,000 worth of equipment. 

The Committee took note of the re- 
port of the Secretary-General on the 
United Nations Program of Technical 
Assistance (E/TAC/95 and Corr.1, 2). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East 


Conference on the organization and adminis- 
tration of social services in Asia and 
the Far East 


Delegates and specialists from fourteen 
countries of the region met in New Del- 
hi from November 16 to 28 at a con- 
ference organized by the United Nations 
in cooperation with the Government of 
India. It was the first of four such meet- 
ings to be held in various areas of the 
world. 

The conference dealt with social, cultur- 
al and demographic factors affecting social 
services; the scope and content of national 
social service programs; the roles of gov- 
ernment and voluntary bodies; decentrali- 
zation of functions to local units; uses of 
grants-in-aid; organizational patterns; per- 
sonnel administration; training programs; 
methods of finance; coordination; and 
the contribution of social services to na- 
tional development programs. 


Meetings of Highway Experts 


Plans for the development of an Asian 
highway network were discussed at a 
conference of highway experts from Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, India, Nepal and Pakistan 
held in New Delhi from November 28 
to December 1 under the auspices of 
ECAFE’s Communications Division. 

According to a statement made by the 
Chief of the Division, the approximate 
length of the road from Saigon to Is- 
tanbul—the entrance to Europe—would 
be 11,350 kilometers (more than 7,000 
miles). From Singapore to Istanbul the 
distance would be 12,600 kilometers 
(nearly 8,000 miles). The international 
network within the ECAFE region, as pro- 
posed, would total about 35,000 kilo- 
meters (more than 21,600 miles). 


At another meeting, concluded in Ka- 
rachi on December 5, experts from Af- 
ghanistan, India, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey 
and the International Road Federation 
recommended construction of the high- 
way from Singapore to Turkey within a 
period of five years. 

The Asian highway would link Singa- 
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pore with Bangkok, Rangoon, Dacca 
(East Pakistan), Delhi, Rawalpindi 
(West Pakistan), Kabul and Teheran by 
the most direct possible route. 

The conference also decided on the 
type of assistance that would be required 
by member countries for completion of 
the Asian highway. 

The conference in Karachi was one of 
a series of zonal meetings being held by 
countries of the ECAFE region regarding 
the Asian highway. Earlier in November 
a meeting held in Bangkok was attended 
by Burma, Cambodia, the Federation of 
Malaya, Laos and Thailand. 


Railway Sub-Committee and Working Party 
of Railway Mechanical Engineers 


The sixth session of the Railway Sub- 
committee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East and meetings of the Working Party 
of Railway Mechanical Engineers were 
inaugurated at Karachi on December 9. 

The inaugural session was attended by 
representatives of 12 nations of ECAFE 
member states including Australia, Bur- 
ma, China, France, India, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Thailand, United King- 
dom, United States and Vietnam. Iran, 
the Philippines and the USSR were to 
join the regular session to be held at 
Lahore from December 15 to 22. 


Seminar on Industrial Management, 
New Delhi, December 1-11 


A seminar organized under the auspices 
of ECAFE, the United Nations Division 
of Public Administration and the United 
Nations Bureau of Technical Assistance 
Operations, resumed the work of a sim- 
ilar meeting held in Rangoon, Burma, in 
1954. Its purpose was to bring together 
working managers of public industrial 
enterprises from the countries within the 
region. 


Ec ic C for Latin America 





United Nations Seminar on Evaluation and 
Utilization of Population Census Data 
in Latin America 


The seminar opened in Santiago, Chile, 
on November 30 and was scheduled to 
continue until December 18. It was or- 
ganized by the Population Branch of the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs 
and by the Bureau of Technical As- 
sistance Operations, in cooperation with 
the Government of Chile and the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, and with 
the financial assistance of the Population 
Council, Inc., New York. It is being car- 
ried out in behalf of the United Nations 
by the Regional Centre for Demographic 
Training and Research in Latin America, 
in Santiago. 

Participants at the seminar are per- 
sons qualified in the fields of census 
planning and administration, economic 
and social planning, demography, and 
economic and social statistics. 

Documents for the seminar have been 
issued under E/CN.9/CONF.1/L.1-17. 


Ec ic C for Africa 





A conference on development planning 
techniques opened in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 


opia, on November 30, under the aus- 
pices of the Commission. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Tenth Special Session 


The session opened at United Nations 
Headquarters on December 2. The pro- 
visional agenda was adopted without ob- 
jection (T/1492, 1493). 


Future of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration 


The Council considered the report of 
the United Nations Commissioner for the 
supervision of the plebiscite in the Brit- 
ish Cameroons (Part I: Organization, 
conduct and results of the plebiscite in 
the northern part of the Territory) (T 
1491 and Corr.1 and Add.1) which was 
introduced by the Commissioner, Am- 
bassador Djalal Abdoh (Iran). 

The Council adopted unanimously a 
draft resolution (T/L.954) sponsored by 
India, Italy, New Zealand and the 
United Arab Republic, as orally revised 
by Australia. The sponsors accepted the 
Australian proposal for the substitution 
in the second preambular paragraph of 
the words “expedite consideration” by the 
words “facilitate urgent consideration,” 
and for the deletion of the word “im- 
mediate” in operative paragraph 3. In 
the resolution the Council takes note of 
the report of the Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner, expresses its warm appreciation 
of his work and that of his staff, and 
forwards the report to the Assembly for 
its consideration [T/RES/2007(S-X)]. 

The Council also adopted a special 
report to the Assembly on this question 
(A/4313). 


Organization of work for 1960 


The Council met again on December 
14 and took the following action: 

Date of examination of annual report on 
Ruanda-Urundi for 1958—The Council 
rejected a United States proposal that 
examination of the report be postponed 
until the 26th session of the Council by 
two tie votes of 7 to 7. 

Twenty-fifth session—The Council de- 
cided, without objection, to open its 
twenty-fifth session on Monday, January 
25, 1960 in New York. The session is 
expected to last until February 8 or 10. 

Twenty-sixth session — The Council 
was informed that due to “unforeseen 
difficulties” the Italian Government had 
“regretfully” to withdraw its earlier in- 
vitation to have the Council hold its next 
summer session in Rome. The Council 
took note of the letter from Italy to this 
effect, and decided to hold the session in 
New York. The opening date for the 
session, which was originally to begin on 
May 3, will be decided on at the Coun- 
cil’s twenty-fifth session. 

The tenth session was adjourned om 
December 14. 


United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian Admin- 
istration 

November 23, 27, December 3 (closed) 
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UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


The Executive Beard of UNICEF held 
two meetings on December 11 and took 
the following action: 

Approval of purchase of skim milk 
powder: a recommendation for the pos- 
sible purchase of dry skim milk by UNICEF 
out of allocations already made to pay 
for the transport of donated skim milk 
was unanimously approved; specifically 
the Board approved the purchase and 
shipment, if necessary, of up to 5 million 
pounds of milk powder between now and 
March, when the Board will meet in its 
regular session. 

Emergency aid: the Board was in- 
formed that an allocation of $165,000, 
recommended for Korea, was approved 
on November 17, and an allocation of 
$57,000 recommended for Japan on De- 
cember 1. The emergency aid to provide 
blankets for mothers and children who 
suffered from the effects of the typhoon 
in both countries was approved on the 
basis of emergency aid mail poll recom- 
mendations. Approval by the Board of 
these allocations brought the total allo- 
cations for emergency aid made by the 
Executive Board to $1,204,000 thus far 
in 1959. 

Schedule of Board sessions {for deci- 
sions on this item, see under “Economic 
and Social Council—resumed 28th ses- 
sion” | 

Elections: On December 11 the Board 
elected the following for 1960. 

Chairman of the Executive Board: 
Felix Schnyder (Switzerland). 

Vice-Chairman: Riaz Piracha (Paki- 
stan); Mr. Sutanto (Indonesia); Bogu- 
slaw Kozusznik (Poland); M. Daftari 
(Iran). 

Program Committee: Australia, Brazil, 
China, Dominican Republic, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Poland, Tunisia, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Chairman of the Program Committee: 
Branko Karapandza (Yugoslavia). 

Committee on Administrative Budget: 
Brazil, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, United States. 

Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget: W. A. Green (New 
Zealand). 


‘Governing Council of the Special Fund 


The third session of the 18-member 
‘Governing Council of the Special Fund 
was held from December 8 to 10 at 
United Nations Headquarters. On that 
date the Governing Council adopted its 
agenda (SF/L.21/Rev.1), heard the 
Managing Director’s statement on the 
Status of contributions (SF/L.20/Rev.4, 
and SF/L.23), approved the administra- 
tive budget estimates for 1960 (SF/L.24 
and Corr.1) taking into account the re- 
Port of the Advisory Committtee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions on 
these estimates (A/4268), approved the 
Preparatory allocation for 1960, subject 
to the rules set forth in paragraph 5 of 
document SF/L.25 (Assistance to govern- 
ment in preparation of requests) and 
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began debate on the program recom- 
mended by the Managing Director (SF/ 
L.26 and Corr.1 and Addenda). On 
December 9 the general debate on the 
last named item was concluded, and the 
Governing Council decided to go into 
closed session to examine the projects 
contained in the program recommended 
by the Managing Director, The program 
calls for thirty-one projects totaling $23,- 
710,910 for assistance in the economic 
development of thirty-five countries. 

On December 10 the Governing 
Council approved the program, allocated 
to each approved project the allocations 
recommended by the Managing Director, 
authorized him to make appropriate ar- 
rangements with the Executing Agencies 
for carrying out these projects, took note 
of the Managing Director’s report (SF/ 
L.22) on implementation of the program 
approved by the Governing Council 
at its second session, and decided to 
hold its fourth session at the end of 
May, 1960, if possible from May 25-27, 
the exact date to be determined by the 
Chairman (Johan Kaufmann, Nether- 
lands) in consultation with the Managing 
Director (Paul G. Hoffman). 

On December 10 the Governing Coun- 
cil also authorized the Managing Direc- 
tor, until further notice, to increase the 
total allocation to any project, if neces- 
sary, by not more than 15 per cent at 
his discretion. 

The Chairman announced that the 
United Arab Republic had joined the 
project for the prevention and control 
of the desert locust, and therefore should 
be added to the seventeen countries 
listed in SF/L.26/Add.31, as participants 
in this inter-continental project. 

The Governing Council also decided 
to include in its report on the session a 
request to the Managing Director that he 
prepare a report on the question of ex- 
penditures relative to pledges, and a 
study on the question of a reserve fund. 


[Program recommended by the Man- 
aging Director: SF/L.26 and Corr.1, 
Add.1-6, Add.6/Corr.1, Add.7-23, Add. 
23/Corr.1, 24-30, 30/Corr.1 (Projects for 
Afghanistan; Argentina; Bolivia (2); 
Brazil; Peru; Chile (2); China; Colom- 
bia (2); Ecuador (3); India (3); Iran; 
Israel; Libya; Pakistan (2); Peru (3); 
United Arab Republic; United Kingdom 
(3) (British Guiana, Nigeria, West In- 
dies); Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land and Vietnam (Lower Mekong); 
Regional—Desert Locust Survey; List of 
representatives attending session: SF/ 
INF/3/Rev.1]. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


December 3: Hungary deposited the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion on the Nationality of Married Wom- 
en, done at New York on February 20, 
1957. 

December 9: Brazil deposited the in- 
strument of acceptance of the Protocol, 
done at Paris on November 19, 1948, 
bringing under International Control 
Drugs Outside the Scope of the Con- 
vention of July 13, 1931, for Limiting 
the Manufacture and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, as 
amended by the Protocol of December 
11, 1946. 

December 11: Nicaragua deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Protocol 
for Limiting and Regulating the Cultiva- 
tion of the Poppy Plant, the Production 
of, International and Wholesale Trade in, 
and Use of Opium, done at New York 
on June 23, 1953. 

December 15: Yugoslavia deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Protocol 
relating to a Certain Case of Stateless- 
ness, done at The Hague on April 12, 
1930, and the instrument of ratification 
of the Convention relating to the Status 
of Refugees, done at Geneva on July 28, 
1951. 
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January and February 1960; at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


Two WEEKs JANUARY Subcommittee on 
the Questionnaire (established by the 
General Assembly). 


JANUARY 11-22 Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
seventh session. 


JANUARY 11-29 Subcommission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities (of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights), twelfth ses- 
sion. 


JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 9 (tentative) Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions (of the 
Trusteeship Council). 


JANUARY 22 (tentative) Interim Com- 
mittee (of the General Assembly). 


JANUARY 25-FeBRUARY 10 (tentative) 
Trusteeship Council, twenty-fifth ses- 
sion. 


BEGINNING JANUARY 27 Lead and Zinc 
Study Group, first session, Geneva. 
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ONE DAY IN JANUARY Committee on 
South West Africa (of the General 
Assembly). 


FEBRUARY 15-20 Meeting on Planning of 
Groundwater Development (convened 
by the Water Resources Center of the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs). 


FEBRUARY 16-MarRcH 4 Commission on 
Permanent Sovereignty over Natural 
Resources (of the General Assem- 
bly), second session. 


FEBRUARY 23-ApRIL 15 (tentative) Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (of the 
General Assembly), eleventh session. 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 2 Council Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 


FEBRUARY 29-MarcH 18 Commission 
on Human Rights (of the Economic 
and Social Council), sixteenth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY (one day) Peace 
Observation Commission (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly). 


Economic Commission for Europe 


(Meeting at Geneva, unless 
otherwise specified) 


January 4-8 Working Party on Coal 
Statistics (of the Coal Committee), 
first session. 


JANUARY 6-8 Working Party on the 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
fifteenth session. 


January 11-15 Group of Customs Ex- 
perts (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), sixteenth session. 


JaNuaRY 12-15 Steel Committee, twenty- 
third session, and its Working Parties. 


JANUARY 18-22 Working Group on In- 
dustrial Statistics (of the Conference 
of European Statisticians), first ses- 
sion. 


JANUARY 20-22 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Gas Problems, sixth session. 


JaNuARY 25-29 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Perishable Foodstuffs 
(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), third session. 


JANUARY 27-29 Committee on Electric 
Power, eighteenth session. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 5 Seminar on 
Aerial Survey Methods and Equip- 
ment (organized by ECAFE and the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs), New Delhi. 


JANUARY 18-25 Committee on Trade, 
third session. Bangkok. 
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JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 5 Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources, 
twelfth session, Bangkok. 


FEBRUARY 17-29 Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, sixteenth 
session, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


BEGINNING JANUARY 11 Meeting of 
Government Representatives of Cen- 
tral Banks (convened by the Inter- 
governmental Conference for the Es- 
tablishment of a Free Trade Area 
among Latin American Countries, in 
cooperation with ECLA), Montevideo. 


JANUARY Central American Trade Sub- 
committee (of the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee), 
seventh session, no place fixed. 


FEBRUARY Central American Transport 
Subcommittee (of the Central Ameri- 
can Economic Cooperation Commit- 
tee), second session, Tegucigalpa. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 6 Economic 
Commission for Africa, second ses- 
sion, Tangiers, Morocco. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


JANUARY 18-22 Joint FAO/ECE Group on 
Methods and Organization of Forest 
Work (of Fao and the ECE Timber 
Committee), Geneva. 


JANUARY (tentative) Inter-Agency Work- 
ing Group on the FAO/UNESCO Desert 
Locust Ecological Survey, third ses- 
sion, Rome (tentative). 


FEBRUARY OR MARCH Joint FAO/UNESCO 
Meeting on Arid Zones (Restricted 
Group of Experts), Rome. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
BEGINNING JANUARY 12 Board of Gov- 
ernors, Vienna. 


JANUARY Panel of Experts on the Trans- 
portation of Radioisotopes and Radio- 
active Ores and Residues of Low 
Specific Activity, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


FEBRUARY 1-10 Committee of Experts 
on Social Policy in North African 
Countries, Tunis. 


FEBRUARY 9-18 Meeting of Experts on 
Employment Objectives in Economic 
Development, Ist part, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 17-18 Committee on Freedom 
of Association (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 19-20 Committee to Consider 
the Improvement of the Practical 
Methods of Working of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference (of the Gov- 
erning Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 22 Building Subcommittee 
(of the Financial and Administrative 
Committee), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 Financial and Admin- 
istrative Committee (of the Govern- 
ing Body), Geneva. 


Committee on Industrial 
Governing 


FEBRUARY 25 
Committees (of the 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 26 _ International Organiza- 
tions Committee (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 26 Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations (of 
the Governing Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 29 Meetings of the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups (of the Governing Body), 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 29 Allocations Committee 
(of the Governing Body), Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


JANUARY National Seminar on Home 
Economics, Karachi, Pakistan. 


FEBRUARY 8-10 Subcommission on Teak 
(of the Asia-Pacific Forestry Com- 
mission), third session, New Delhi. 


Fesruary 11 Ad hoc Working Party 
on Forest Working Techniques (of 
the Asia-Pacific Forestry Commis- 
sion), New Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 12-18 Asia-Pacific Forestry 
Commission, fifth session, New Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 18-20 Expert Group on Rice 
Grading and Standardization (of the 
Consultative Subcommittee on the 
Economic Aspects of Rice), fifth ses- 
sion, Saigon 


FEBRUARY 22-MARCH 1 Consultative 
Subcommittee on the Economic As- 
pects of Rice (of the Committee on 
Commodity Problems), fourth ses- 
sion, Saigon. 


FEBRUARY 23-26 Hybrid Maize Meet- 
ing (convened by FAo and the Euro 
pean Association for Research in 
Plant Breeding), Rome. 


FEBRUARY Sixth Conference of Inter- 
national Organizations for the Joint 
Study of Programs and Activities in 
the Field of Agriculture in Europe, 
Paris. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


DECEMBER 28-JANUARY 9 Regional Meet- 
ing of Representatives of Asian Mem- 
ber States on Primary and Compul- 
sory Education, Karachi, Pakistan. 
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JANUARY 2-8 Conference on Influence 
of the Major Religions in East and 
West (organized by Pax Romana— 
International Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, with 
the assistance of UNESCO), Manila. 


JaNnuaRY 11-15 Special Working Party 
on Reorientation of the Regional 
Fundamental Education Centers 
(Arab States and Latin American 
Fundamental Education Centers), 
Paris. 


JANUARY 18-22 Regional Conference of 
the National Commissions for UNESCO 
in Asia (convened by the Philippine 
National Commission with the finan- 
cial help of UNESCO), Manila. 


JANUARY 18-30 Meeting of Experts on 
Development of Information Media 
in South East Asia, Bangkok. 


FEBRUARY 23-28 Third European Re- 
gional Conference of UNESCO Na- 
tional Commissions, Palermo. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JaNuARY 12-18 Standing Committee on 
Administration and Finance (of the 
Executive Board), Geneva. 


JANUARY 19-FEBRUARY 5 Executive Board, 
twenty-fifth session, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 20 Third African- 
Indian Ocean Regional Air Naviga- 
tion Meeting, Rome. 


FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 14 Special Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean RAC/COM (Rules 
of the Air and Air Traffic Control/ 
Communications) Meeting, Paris. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


JANUARY 25-26 Study Group 11 (Tele- 
phone switching) (of the Internation- 
al Telegraph and Telephone Consul- 
tative Committee), Geneva. 


JANUARY 27-28 Sub-Study Group 2/4 
(Automatic operation) of Study 
Group 2 (Operation and tariffs) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


JANUARY 18-29 Subcommittee on Ton- 
nage Measurement (of the Maritime 
Safety Committee), second session, 
London. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


DECEMBER 28-JaNUARY 6 Tenth World 
Conference of New Education Fel- 
lowship, Delhi, India. 


JaNuary 11-14 First International Space 
Science Symposium (organized by the 
Committee on Space Research, estab- 
lished by the International Council 
of Scientific Unions), Nice, France, 


JaNuaRY 12-16 Stewardship and Con- 
gregational Life Conference (of the 
Lutheran World Federation), Berlin. 


JANUARY 20 (tentative) Regional Con- 
ference for the Repression of Illicit 
Traffic in South East Asia (of the 
International Criminal Police Organi- 
zation), Pakistan. 


FEBRUARY 14-21 Meeting of Experts on 
Religious Television Programs (con- 
vened by the International Catholic 
Association for Radio and Tele- 
vision), Monte-Carlo, Monaco. 


FEBRUARY 22-MARCH 4 Twelfth Con- 
gress of the International Committee 
of Scientific Management, Sydney 
(February 22-26) and Melbourne 
(February 29-March 4), Australia. 
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Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, __Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv. 
ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia S$ i, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’‘études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


NORWAY 
Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


Gunung Scahari 84, 
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PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
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Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
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Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
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Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moscow. 
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Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 
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H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E, 1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
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URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 
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